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Bhoodan Movement àsa E 
Gandhian Approach to Resource .: 
Distribution and Development 


` Sudarshan Iyengar 


ALTHOUGHMANY COMMENTATORS have already written about 
the Bhoodan movement, I would like to revisit this rather 
unconventional experiment for two reasons. One, Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave appears to have thought very seriously on the land issue. The 
model of Sarvodaya for development of society in general and the 
rural society in particular is based largely on treating land of the village 
as a common resource accessible to all for production and use. The 
technique that Vinoba proposed and adopted for redistribution of land 
to the poor was voluntary gift of land by landlords to the landless. 
The Sarvodaya model shaped by Vinoba is supposed to be based on 
Gandhi's model of rural reconstruction. It is necessary therefore fo 
take a close and critical look at the Bhoodan experiment in this context. 
, | The second reason for this revisit emanates from the recent concern 
over rights on the common. or- State-owned lands and their: 
development for benefiting the poor. Land rights are being asserted ‘ 
in some parts of the country and the assertions are increasingly turning 
violent. Bhoodan movement has been a significant experiment in non- 
violent redistribution of land, and hence I thought we should examine 
it once again in order to assess its relevance in the present situation. | 
have divided: this paper into three sections. In section one I have 
recounted the Bhoodan movement. as it took place in the country and 
the role of its prime mover Vinoba Bhave. In section two, I have tried 
to take a critical view about the Bhoodan movement as a Gandhian 
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approach to resource distribution and development. I have also 
compared Bhoodan with other land reforms carried out by the state. 
In the third section, I discuss the land problems that exist today and 
examine the relevance of Bhoodan and the Gandhian approach to 
address them. 


The Bhoodan Movement: Dana, Punya, Moksha 


Bhoodan means gift of land. Dana in Hindu religion and tradition is 
very sanctimonious. It adds to Punya of axperson and helps in the 


ultimate salvation of the soul called Moksha. Vinoba’s choice of Bhoodan ` 


for land gift is thus intended and well rooted in the religious culture 
of the country. Coming from a sanyasi follower of Gandhi, Bhoodan 
had its own appeal and charm. The entire movement was 
unconventional because the State had already initiated land reform 
(both in the centre as well as in the states) through appropriate 
legislation. Bhoodan was not on the official agenda although Pandit 
Nehru had supported it by making provisions for legalizing the 
transfers. Bhoodan movement started in 1951 and continued up to 
1969, the last year of Vinoba’s campaign.! Nanekar and Khandewale 
who have studied the Bhoodan experiment in early seventies have 
divided the movement into two phases; from 1h to 1957 and 1958 to 
1967. 

After Gandhi's martyrdom in 1948, his followers were trying to 
consolidate their ideas and trying to formulate a framework to 
undertake rural reconstruction. Vinoba was the natural choice for 
leadership as Nehru was busy with administration. Gandhi had coined 
the word ‘Sarvodaya’ from Ruskin’s Unto this Last. Gandhi’s followers 
decided to call their activities as Sarvodaya programme. The first 
meeting for this was held in Sevagram in Wardha in March 1948. 
Vinoba agreed to provide the leadership. However, he had also 
continued with his own experiments in bringing self-discipline. His 
efforts to internalise ‘kanchan mukti’ — — meaning freeing oneself from 
riches, had not allowed him to attend the second annual Sarvodaya 
Sammelan (conference) that was held at Angul in Orissa in 1950. The 
members insisted that he should attend the third annual conference 
that was scheduled to be held at Shivarampalli near Hyderabad in 
April 1951. Members also told him that if he did not attend the 
conference it would not be worth organising it.3 Vinoba decided to 
attend it, but he decided to trek all the way to Shivarampalli from his 
Paunar ashram. Vinoba and his Sarvodaya colleagues were looking 
for some insights to concretise rural reconstruction and till then were 
unable to hit upon anything substantial. Vinoba thought that a 


‘padyatra’ - pilgrimage on foot through villages, might give him pod 
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understanding about the grass roots reality and also perhaps some 
new insights. 

The region where the conference was organized, known as 
Telengana, then had witnessed violent Communist rebellion from 1946 
onwards, first against the Nizam of Hyderabad and thelocal landlords, 
and then against the Indian army which entered the Nizam’s territory 
in September 1948.4 By the time Vinoba visited the villages in Telengana 
in April 1951, the Indian government with the help of the military 
and the police had controlled the violence and arrested and jailed the 
communist leaders. The latter had also decided to withdraw the 
movement, the formal announcement to the effect was made in October 
1951. During the course of the movement, communist rebels had gained 
control over 3000 villages and had redistributed land among the poor.° 
Vinoba and his Sarvodaya colleagues reflected on this issue since 
violent action was against the basic tenet of Gandhian thought and 
action. On the last day of the Sarvodaya Sammelan i.e., 11 April 1951, 
Vinoba announced that he would walk back to Wardha with some of 
his colleagues passing through some villages where Communist 
rebellions had occurred. And it was during his return padyatra that he 
hit upon Bhoodan, the non-violent approach to land redistribution. 

Vinoba received the first gift of land on 18 April 1951 in 
Pochampalli in Nalgonda district in Andhra Pradesh. Vinoba asked 
the landless Harijans of the village how much land they needed. They 
demanded 80 acres of land at the rate of two acres per family. 

Vinoba told them that if he got them the land, they would have to 
farm it together rather than own it individually. When the Harijans 
agreed and gave a written request he said that he would try to take it 
up with the government. Vinoba’s associates knew that the government 
would not be relied upon to bring easy ‘and quick solution to the 
problem. Vinoba turned to the landowners and influential people and 
asked whether they could help in this. To his surprise a village landlord 
named C. Ram Chandra Reddy got up and said that we would donate 
100 acres as it was his father’s wish. It was this spontaneous donation 
in response to Vinoba’s request, that led to the Bhoodan movement. 
But R. Church disagrees with both the spontaneity of the action by 
Mr. Reddy and the claim that his gift was the beginning of the 
Bhoodan. 

The second gift was received from Tangalapalli which had not 
seen Communist activity. One Venkat Reddy who was travelling with 
the party was persuaded to donate land and he agreed to do so. The 
village Patwari also decided to donate some land and thus a total of 90 
acres were gifted. Vinoba named the gifts as Bhoodan. He had found 
a solution to the problem of extreme economic inequality in rural areas. ` 
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On 21 April 1951 Vinoba got more gifts, this time from a Muslim 
landlord. Vinoba expanded the beneficiary group from Harijans to all 
landless. On 29 April he proposed Bhoodan as the third way for land 
redistribution. He said that land was being acquired and distributed 
by two ways Katla (murder — referring to the communist movement), 
Kanoon (legislation). He had proposed the third way, which was Karuna 
(compassion). On the same day gifts from small landlords also became 
acceptable. He announced that like land all wealth and individual 
talents belonged to all. And hence anything could be gifted for 
redistribution and amelioration of poor in the society. In his speeches 
he talked about and asked for ‘sémpatti dan (wealth gift), buddhi dan, 
(intelligence gift), samya dan (time gift) and went up to sarvasva dan 
(gifting everything). However, we know that the main focus of the 
movement remained on Bhoodan. ` 

In some sense Bhoodan became a massive programme. Das has 
noted that Vinoba travelled all over India covering over 80,000 
kilometres on foot until 1969.7 Nanekar and Khandelwale have 
documented in some detail the way in which Vinoba travelled and 
gathered land under Bhoodan and Gramdan. I should admit that it 
has not been possible to trace and compile statistics on Bhoodan 
systematically from all possible sources. Cursory inquiries have 
revealed that none of the Sarvodaya Mandal units in the states as well 
as the central unit known as Sarva Seva Sangh at Wardha, has any 
comprehensive time series data on the collection and distribution of 
land under Bhoodan-Gramdan movement. Interestingly, however, the 
Ministry of Rural Development, Government of India, publishes data 
for Bhoodan in its annual reports. I have had access to two years of 
data and I find that there has not been any change in 2003-04 data 
from that of 1999-2000. In all likelihood, the work on the Bhoodan 
movement had been treated as over. 

The first comprehensive attempt to present all India data on land 
collected under Bhoodan by states has been made by Nanekar and 
Khandewale. I have compiled a table from the data they have given 
and presented it as Tables 1 and 2. 

Vinoba also calculated that one sixth of the families in India then 
were landless and hence he demanded equal proportion of land. The 
estimated number of landless families was 100 lakh and five acres of 
land for each family was set as the target for redistribution and thus 
the figure of 500 lakh acres was arrived at.8 


With a Begging Bowl 


or theres 14 years tne desvelise hi aphan bradh eony 
with a begging bowl Obviously, the Sarva Seva Sangh supported him. 
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Donation and Distribution of Land under Bhoodan 
in India during 1951-57 





11,38,816 


10,70,166 
‘11,01,378 


11,90,718 


*Separate figures for these years were not available. 
Source: : Nanekar and Khandewale 1973. 


Jayaprakash Narayan was one among them. Yet, Vinoba played the 
yeoman’s role in the movement. 

One may keep disputing the exact number of days he walked and 
total kilometres he covered, but there is no doubt that a man who 
started walking to beg for land at the age of 56, kept doing so regularly 
and continuously till he became 70. One is left with not an iota of 
doubt about his clarity of vision, commitment and capacity. 

Tandon has divided the first phase of Bhoodan (1951-57) into 
further four distinct phases according to the intensity of the 
movement. The first was Palliative phase addressed to removal of local 
grievances (the Telengana tour). Second was Calling Attention phase 
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Table-2 


Land Donated and Distributed in Different States 
till 1967 (Area in Acres) 


23,105 
2,41,952 
21,21,462 
12,960 


26,293 


1,50,802 
20,086 


4,05,402 
14,739 
4,32,868 
80,433 


1,89,139 


4,35,574 
42,64,096 





Source:; Compiled from Data given by Nanekar and Khandewale, 1973. 
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creating a wider understanding of the movement and calling attention 
of the nation. Third was Fortification of Faith for building confidence 
among the workers about the possibility- of the giant mission. Fourth 
phase was that of Extensive Land Gift that happened in Bihar. Obviously 
there is some overlapping in phase three and four. But, most agree 
that between 1951 and 1957, the Bhoodan movement was at its peak 
reminiscent of the political movements led by Gandhi. Gandhians and 
Sarvodayees put together are yet to have a more effective political 
impact than the one that was achieved out of the movement. In terms 
of realization, against the target of 50 millions acres, the movement’s 
achievement was modest. As we can see in the Tables, 42.64 lakh or 
4.3 million acres could be received in Bhoodan as dana. This was 8.53 
percent of the target. There are two other sources from where the figures 
for total donations received are available. One is from T.P. Singh’s 
study. This study was commissioned by Jayaprakash Narayan for the 
Gandhian Institute of Studies, Varanasi. Singh uses Sarva Seva Sangh 
Diary that was not accessible to Nanekar and Khandelwale."° 

The third source of data is the Ministry of Rural Development, 
Government of India. As I have mentioned earlier, from the data for 
1999-00 and 2003-04 one does not observe any change. However, we 
have reproduced data for the year 2003-04. If we look at Table 3 we 
find that the total donation received as per the latest figures is 39.16 
lakh acres. It means that there was further decline in the total donation 
after 1970. Against the target of 500 lakh acres the last total of the 
donation works out to be 7.83 percent. But there appears to be some 
problem with the data published by the Ministry of Rural Development 
(MoRD), Government of India. I have tried to collate and present the 
data for donation and- distribution for the states that received more 
than one lakh acres as donation. Table 4 shows some major 
discrepancies. It should be noted that all states in the country did not 
respond with same degree of enthusiasm to the Bhoodan movement. 
Bihar was way ahead of all with more than 21 lakh acres or almost 50 
percent of the total land donation received in the country. ` 

The latest picture as depicted by MoRD data is definitely rosier 
with 55 percent of donated land being distributed compared with 
figures of 27.91 and 29.16 percent reported in the other two studies. 
The discrepancies raise serious doubt about the veracity of data 
compiled and reported by the MoRD. 


Area Written Off 


One of the criticisms on the Bhoodan movement has been that people 
cheated the movement by-donating land that were either unfit for 
cultivation or was under serious dispute about titles. T.P. Singh’s study 
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Table-3 
Distribution of Bhoodan Land (Up to March 2003 in lakh acres) 





Source: Annexure Table 40, Annual Report 2003-04, Ministry of Rural Development, 
Government of India 


is the only one that gives information on this aspect. More than 44 
percent of land was not available for redistribution and cultivation. 
Bihar again tops the list followed by Uttar Pradesh. We need to pay 
attention to this aspect of unfit land because the MoRD appears to 
have ignored this aspect when dealing with Bhoodan land. If we look 
at T.P. Singh’s study data that has come from Sarva Seva Sangh Diary, 
area left for redistribution was not more than 30 percent in 1970, 
whereas the MoRD data suggests that 44 percent land was left for 
redistribution as on September 1999. Obviously, the MoRD appears to 
be reluctant to admit that in Bhoodan unfit land was also donated. 
One more aspect relating to land received by a donor and land 
granted to recipients is relevant. T.P. Singh’s study provides data on 
the number of donors and also number of recipients. With the help of 
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these numbers we should be able to know the average land donated 
in each state per donor and average land received per recipient. It is 
clear that average land received per donor was 7.33 acres with Assam 
showing the lowest figure of 1.63 and Rajasthan showing the highest 
figure of 51.59 acres. Two other states Andhra Pradesh and Uttar 
Pradesh reported average figures of more than 10 acres per donor. It 
may be recalled that by the time Vinoba went to Bihar he had agreed 
to accept land even from small landholders. Thus, Ram Chandra 
Reddy’s donation on the first day appears to be more of an exception. 
The redistribution norm was five acres per landless family. When we 
look at the Sarva Seva Sangh Diary record as reported in Singh’s study 
we find the average land per grantee to range between 1.47 acres in 
Tamilnadu and 6.44 acres in Rajasthan. The all India average land per 
grantee was 2.63 acres. Thus, until 1970, the movement by and large 
failed to redistribute land to landless families as per the norms 
originally envisaged. 

The state governments developed legal arrangements for accepting 
the gift and for redistribution. Procedures were laid down for transfer 
of land by a person to the Bhoodan Mandal. A declaration had to be 
made to the Revenue Officer. It was examined and when found legal 
and without any problem relating to title etc., the gift was registered 
under Indian Registration Act of 1908. For objection and any other 
problem a suit in a Civil Court was admissible. The distribution of 
gifted land to landless families was done by the Mandal or Tehsil 
Committees. The landless included small holders also, owning up to 
two acres of irrigated and five acres of unirrigated land. Those who 
received land were known as Bhoodan-lessees. Land distribution took 
place as soon as the declaration was made by the donor. Grantee was 
given a kachha patta and only after the gift was verified and approved 
as legal, a pucca patta was given to the lessee. The leasehold right was 
inheritable. Subletting was not permitted. A lessee had to hold the 
land for 10 years without violating any conditions to gain the status 
equivalent to that of the donor. Thus, what began as Karuna in Vinoba’s 
scheme had to be converted into Kanoon. There could have been minor 
inter-state variations in the processes of legalizing the donations and 
the legal procedures followed for redistribution, but in every state 
Kanoon did not follow Karuna. 

It has been already shared with the readers that Vinoba although 
started with land gift as a mantra for land allotment for landless poor; 
he very soon expanded the concept to Gramdan and sampatti dan, sadhan 
dan, samaya dan, and saroasva dan. Concept of Sarvodaya Patra was also 
introduced by him wherein he said that the youngest child of the family 
should pick up a handful of grain and store it in a vessel to be donated 
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later to the poorest of the poor in the village. This fancied the 
imagination of many, but it appears that it did not pick up as a regular 
and large-scale activity. Before I conclude the section on the Bhoodan 
movement, let me touch very briefly upon the achievements under 
Gramdan. Here too, data is difficult to come by. The MoRD does not 
seem to maintain data on this count. The only source that I could tap 
was T.P. Singh’s study. It lists three types of areas namely Gram (village), 
Prakhand (region) and Zila (district). In Bihar 15 cases of Ziladan are 
recorded followed by 11 in Tamilnadu, eight in Uttar Pradesh and 
seven in Madhya Pradesh. In Orissa two Zillas were donated and in 
four states only one Zila each was donated. Prakhand (cluster of blocks) 
donation also followed the same pattern by state. In all 1249 Prakhands 
were donated. Gramdan cases were substantial. A total of 1,68,056 
villages were donated with more than 60,000 fm mBjHar followed by 
more than 30,000 in Tamilnadu and 32,000 in Uttar Pradesh. 

This first Gramdan was made in Mangr@h Village in Uttar Pradesh 
by all the landowners in 1952. The second and third villages donated 
almost all land, and that happened in Manipur ahd Akili in Orissa in 
1955. Encouraged by this Vinoba and his Sarvodaya colleagues declared 
in Palni in 1956 Sarvodaya annual conference that Bhoodan should 
now shift to Gramdan. Three stages were envisaged. In first stage, 
villages would agree to donate all their land, in the second stage the 
village was declared as Gramdan village once the gift papers were 
received by the Sarvodaya Mandal, and in the third stage the village 
would be registered as a Gramdan village in government records. In 
September 1957, the Prabandh Samiti (Managing Committee) of the 
Sarva Seva Sangh decided that if more than 80 percent landowners 
agreed to donate and if that constituted more than 50 percent of the 
land in the village, the village will be declared as Gramdani village. 

T.P. Singh has documented the details in his study. He notes that 
in Bihar, the norms were liberalized. Even hamlets were considered 
Gram and if 80 percent of landowners agreed and if the land was 50 
percent of the total owned land in the hamlet, it was considered 
Gramdan. People of Gramdan village had no right to sell or mortgage 
the land. Even with this definition landowners, especially big 
landowners were not comfortable and the Gramdan norms were 
further relaxed. Vinoba asked for relinquishment of one-twentieth 
share of land and the donor could retain the rest. This understanding 
led to evolving of the Sulabh Gramdan concept. The norms for it were 
formalized in 1963 Raipur conference of Sarva Seva Sangh. The owner 
could retain 19 parts out of 20, but could not sell or mortgage it because 
the Gram Sabha was the custodian of all the land in the village. 
However, the original owner had the right to bequeath and transfer 
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land to his kith and kin. A village community fund known as Gram 
Kosh was developed, to which all producers had to contribute one 
fortieth of the produce after deducting land revenue. Non-land earners 
had to contribute one thirtieth of the income earned. The Kosh was to 
be used for taking care of the destitute, supporting education activity 
and renovating and establishing village industries. 

Bhoodan: A Critical Consideration - 


Researchers in India and outside have not given much importance to 
Bhoodan movement in documenting and analysing India’s 
development strategies and experiences. Research in agricultural 
economics and rural development has not dealt with Bhoodan 
adequately. One pessible reason is that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
first Prime Minister of India, who was sympathetic and supportive of 
both Vinoba Bhave and the Bhoodan, did not believe in voluntary 
land gift as a sound solution. The Government of India directed the 
state governments to take the route of legal land reforms. It also 
happened to be the proclaimed political mandate of the Indian National 
Congress. Social scientists and administrators also seem to have been 
more supportive of land reforms. It is not surprising therefore that 
one does not find much academic literature on Bhoodan and Gramdan 
movements. 

Land reforms and land problems in India should be viewed in the 
context of agrarian problems in India dating back to arrival of the 
British. It is indeed difficult to understand and appreciate the issue 
without approaching it historically. Three important political theses 
relating to agrarian reforms emerged soon after Independence and 
actions followed on all the lines, pressurizing the governments to 
formulate and implement land reforms in the country. The political 
compulsions were the following: : 

In 1949, the high level Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee 
submitted its Report. M.L. Dantwala, a professional economist was 
the chief architect of the Report. Peasant farming assisted by co- 
operative organization was recommended as the main strategy for 
developing agriculture. Lower as well as higher ceiling on the land 
that could be operated was also specified. This report led the central 
and the state governments to go the Kanoon way to land reforms and 
agrarian development. State governments enacted land reforms 
through land legislation suggested by the central government. 

Similarly, in 1948, the Communist Party of India in its Second 
Congress at Calcutta (now Kolkata) put forward the slogan of land to 
the tiller. Bhowani Sen, the Marxist expert on the agrarian problem, 
showed how land to the tiller could not be achieved unless there was 
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a simultaneous attack on feudalism inherited from the past and on 
the capitalist landlordism that was fast emerging in the present. The 
second approach thus was the Katla approach. The Telengana 
movement was suppressed, but the violent approach did not cease 
completely in the country. The Naxalbari movement was born and it 
still obtains in one or the other form. Later, a variation of violent 
movement developed, which was implemented with covert state 
support. In communist ruled state of Kerala and West Bengal land 
reforms of the centre and acts by the state government were further 
aided by social mobilization. 

The third thesis of course was the Bhoodan thesis. We have already 
seen how it got formulated and implemented in the country. Most 
researchers have concentrated only on type one, that is land reforms 
as legislated by various governments. Known sociologist TK. Oommen 
has studied Bhoodan and Gramdan, but he has studied ‘it as a social 
movement." Economic analysis has not been attempted. Similarly, 
the Telengana and Naxalbari movements and state supported attempts 
in Kerala and West Bengal have also not been studied for their impact 
on the land and rural economy. One major reason might be that the 
total magnitude of the land covered by these movements was not 
substantial. It being so, economists might not have found policy 
relevance for such studies. Legislated land reforms have met with very 
limited success. These movements were not variation of land reforms 
only. They are equally experiments in building society. We should also 
view the Bhoodan - Gramdan as one such exercise in social 
reconstruction on the basis of the Gandhi-Vinoba philosophy. But 
before we get to that, let us briefly look at the quantitative dimensions 
of the Bhoodan movement and the land reforms. 

According to Das, efforts by the central and the state governments 
involved 13 constitutional amendments, 277 progressive land 
legislations and payment of rupees 60,000 million to ex-landlords as 
compensations. This mega effort till March 1995 had released 2.06 
million hectares of ceiling surplus land, and 5.54 million hectares of 
government wasteland. It amounts to 4.6 percent of the total arable 
land of the country. On an average 0.3 hectares of land could be 
distributed to each household.” This is clearly an un-economic 
holding. Compared to government's track record on land reforms and 
redistribution of land, Bhoodan appears to have done relatively well, 
getting 4.2 million acres or 1.68 million hectare as donations and 
distributing 0.5 million hectares of land without any backing of Kanoon 
initially. If we take the MoRD figures, which I think are unreliable, 
0.85 million hectares have been distributed. If true, this further 
improves the Bhoodan movement’s performance record. One should 
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remember that Bhoodan movement was able to raise a parallel field 
mechanism and central coordination without any specific budgeted 
finance, infrastructure and personnel support. Viewed in this context 
quantitative achievements under Bhoodan should be accepted as 
impressive. 

A Gandhian Approach to Resolve Distribution and Development? 


Let me turn my attention to review of Bhoodan-Gramdan movement 
as a Gandhian approach to resource distribution and development. I 
will begin by examining the strength and weaknesses of the Bhoodan 
movement. Expropriating private property from individuals by the 
State would always be resented. Compensation is not generally 
commensurate with the market prices of the asset when it comes to 
acquisition by the government. Hence, confiscation and or acquisition 
create resentment and hence deceit enters. In case of Bhoodan and 
Gramdan, effort was made to persuade the owners to gift land in favour 
of poor and landless. If convinced, such donations come without any 
malice and the end result is harmonious development. The most 
important feature of the Bhoodan movement was that it started in the 
village i.e. at grass root level. It was supported and sponsored by the 
people. The State entered into the picture only when legal formalities 
were to be accomplished. This has been a major strength of the Bhoodan 
movement. D.R. Gadgil, in his presidential address on Agrarian 
Reforms to the Fifteenth Conference of the Indian Society of 
Agricultural Economics in December 1954, observed that Bhoodan 
movement was ‘so original in its conception, so novel in methods, 
and so revolutionary as to its objectives that special efforts have to be 
made to understand it and to place it into proper perspective’. The 
transaction cost in the voluntary transfer of land is reduced to a 
minimum. In the legislation route, as we saw, the state not only had 
to compensate the landlords, but also incur huge administrative 
expenditure in first acquiring land and then distributing it. 

The Bhoodan movement also suffered from some inherent 
weaknesses. Nanekar and Khandewale have done some insightful 
analysis. The first point they make is that the Bhoodan movement 
was unevenly spread across the states. Bihar alone donated half of all 
land donated in the country. Bihar, MP, UP and Rajasthan together 
contributed to more than 85 percent of the total land donated. But the 
record of land distribution was very poor; it was only 21 percent. Bihar 
and Rajasthan performed particularly worse that the workers perhaps 
could not convince the donors about the sincerity of the task of 
redistribution. The distribution ratio was best in Maharashtra, and 
that too in Yavatmal and Wardha district. Vinoba’s headquarters were 
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in Wardha, and Yavatmal is a neighbouring district. After the initial 
success in Andhra, the state did not respond well. Most researchers 
who have studied the Bhoodan movement tend to agree that, on an 
average, performance in tribal areas was better than in the non-tribal 
areas. 

Most scholars whose work I have quoted until now also tend to 
agree that the programme whether Bhoodan or Gramdan became target 
oriented and extensive. It is surprising how a person like Vinoba who 
essentially believed in changing the heart of the individuals first and 
then lead to social transformation accepted the obsession of his 
followers to arrive at targets and play the number game. When, in the 
- first 50 days, Vinoba got 12,000 acres he went for a quick calculation 
in time and land donation and arrived at the figure of 50 million acres. 
Did he fail to learn from the Telengana land grab movement and the 
difficulty in transferring the land from the rich to the poor? I argue 
that Bhoodan-Gramdan movement suffered a setback because (a) 
Vinoba might not have thought through and accordingly could not 
follow a well-designed plan and shifted abruptly from Bhoodan to 
Gramdan, (b) significant number of Bhoodan-Gramdan workers lacked 
total commitment, honesty and integrity, and fell for the number game; 
those who were intellectually inclined turned the entire experiment 
into a spiritual one removing it from objective assessment and (c) 








communist activists did not agree on the approach 
ical. Without any substantive support government 
agencies were also negligent and inefficient in following up on the 
legal and administrative steps that were necessary to firm up the 
redistribution of donated land parcels. 

Although Vinoba was gifted with the land of the whole village as 
Gramdan by village Mangroth in Uttar Pradesh in 1952, the central _ 
focus of the land gift movement continued to be Bhoodan until 1957. 
It was in 1956 Palni conference of Sarvodaya Samaj that he decided 
and it was declared that all Sarvodaya workers would then onwards 
put their main effort to acquire Gramdan and not Bhoodan. In 
Gramdan, the village community as a whole had to give up individual 
rights on land and donate to the common pool from which the original 
owners were to get some share, but all other land was to be distributed 
to all families. India has had the tradition of managing common pool 
land resources and organize livelihood around that. In 1950s the Indian 
economy was still mostly agrarian and hence owning land as a 
productive asset was crucial. Initial success perhaps led Vinoba to 
believe that instead of small parcels of land if the entire village land 
was available the village economy could be planned completely. He 
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must have been highly enthusiastic about the prospects of planning 
and implementing saptaswaralamban — self reliance in seven critical 
areas. Unless the village land was under control, the self-reliance 
exercise could not have been’ planned. 


The Nemesis 


The shift proved to be the nemesis for Bhoodan. Land owners in 
villages were willing to consider parting with some land parcel that 
they really held in excess, but parting with entire holding and then 
accepting small part as private and rest as common was not acceptable 
to most. Out of respect to the revered leader village after village agreed 
to gift the land on paper and then backed out. In the process Bhoodan - 
was relegated to the background and it slowly faded. The Sarvodaya 
philosophy also received a severe setback and without ever getting a 
fair trial in some critical number of villages, the prospects were closed 
forever. It would be of academic interest still to study whether sole 
focus on Bhoodan could have resulted in better redistribution of land. 

The dynamic changes in the Bhoodan movement also perhaps 
adversely affected the efforts to be made to put the land for economic 
production, an important aspect of the movement that was almost 
completely ignored. Transferred to landless families, their ability to 
cultivate and at least produce same amount of output per unit of land 
would have depended on the ability to control and invest inputs. In 
reality the landless did not have access and control over inputs other 
than family labour. The problem has been observed not only for the 
grantees of Bhoodan movement, but also for the grantees of land under 
ceiling and wastelands redistribution programmes. I do not intend to 
dwell on this issue since it has been documented well by a few studies. 
In the recent past also there have been good studies on issues relating 
to efficiency and equity arising in the context of land reforms. In brief, 
we should note that the land reform agenda, both on the front of equity 
and. efficiency, is an unfinished one. 

Intellectuals within the Sarvodaya fold and in the mainstream both 
seem to have contributed to the setback of the Bhoodan movement. 
Nehru viewed the movement as facilitating co-operative movement 
in agriculture and rural development. He did not think that private 
ownership and operation of land parcel would increase the production 
potential. Nehru’s government at the centre and the governments in 
the states were preoccupied either with promotion of major industries 
or building large dams for increasing food production and had no 
time for monitoring the Bhoodan-Gramdan movement. 

Among the Gandhian and Sarvodaya intellectuals, Narhari Parikh 
has reviewed the Bhoodan programme in 1953 after about two years 
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of its beginning. In an article in Harijanbandhu he had listed 11 objections 
to the Bhoodan raised at that time. We can summarise them ito two 
sets of problems. First set of objections relate to the contradiction in 
the objective of Bhoodan. This was to transfer the land from large 
landowners to landless. Such transfers were also against the land 
consolidation movement for improving agricultural productivity: 
Second were the inadequate skills, training and access to implements 
and inputs available with the landless to undertake regular and 
productive agriculture. It was feared that soon the burden of land 
revenue and credit led indebtedness would become a major problem, 
and thus the move to correct inequality might turn into increasing 
income inequalities further. 

Trusteeship Principle 

Gandhi did not believe in confiscation of wealth from wealthy by force 
or by regulation. He thus rejected Katla and Kanoon approaches. He 
held instead that all that one could legitimately expect of the wealthy 
was to hold their riches in trust and use them for the service of the 
society as a whole rather than solely for their own private profit. This 
involved both the management of existing economic resources and 
responsibility for their growth and development in the public interest. 
Gandhi applied the principle of trusteeship not only to the industrial 
capitalists but also to the landlords. During 1930s when the peasant 
unrest was on the rise he said that even a Zamindar could be a nationalist 
provided he lived like a non-Zamindar, like a custodian of all land he 
managed. He could charge some commission for the services he 
rendered, but he would have to drastically change his consumption 
pattern and behaviour. Gandhi formulated a case for a model Zamindar 
in free India. Gandhi had also thought over the ways and means to 
make the Zamindar more trustworthy. He thought that if the 
government could legislafe in a way as to make Zamindars trustees 
and ‘behave with tenants as co-proprietors, the land relations would 
improve for the better forever. However he also thought that if the 
legislations were inadequate and if landlords continued to behave in 
an exploitative mould, civil disobedience or satyagraha ` was the 
weapon to be used. 

Vinoba does not come out as sharp a fighter as Gandhi. Vinoba 
instead evokes Karuna. One might be tempted to ask, did Bhoodan 
movement suffer a serious setback because Vinoba did not adopt 
Gandhi's ways of creating pressure through mobilization of peasants 
and landless against the landlords? This is a moot point. We should 
remind ourselves that the Bhoodan movement was essentially a 
response to the violent revolt of people against landlords in Telengana. 
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Vinoba was suggesting a non-violent way of acquiring land from 
landlords and for the poor and landless. 

Although Vinoba did not explicitly mention trusteeship principle, 
his eventual conceptualisation and action was indeed in the same 
direction. Bhoodan for him was not an exercise in isolation and only 
for the purpose of land distribution as was the case with the 
government’s legislation route and the Communists’ approach of 
confiscation by force and violence, but implied the formation of a rural 
village economy based on sharing of ownership, work and benefits 
by all. The village wealth including land was to be held as common 
property. 

Land Problems Today and Relevance of Bhoodan-Gramdan Approach 


It is now more than 55 years since the beginning of the Bhoodan 
movement in the country. A lot of water has flown, both literally and 
figuratively. Kanoon and Karuna approaches have been adopted and 
land reforms have taken place. Land assets have been transferred to 
the poor, but there are serious problems with respect to putting them 
to productive use. The Katla approach is not forgotten. In fact, it is 
raising its ugly head once again in many places. Proponents of Kanoon 
and Karuna have failed to arrest the new trend. The issues of equity 
and efficiency are still on the agenda. 

Land as a basic resource for production for survival continues to 
be vital. New controversies and debates now surround the question 
of land ownership and its distribution. After liberalization questions 
are asked whether land reform has outlived its utility as a strategy for 
state intervention, or going further, whether it has become an active 
institutional constraint. Activists, academics and senior bureaucrats 
who were and are working closely with marginal sections of population 
are perturbed with the new environment where pro-poor bias and 
safety net provisions against land alienation etc., are losing grip. 
Government agencies in their own right have become new Zamindars. 
The forest department is a case in point. The department still continues 
the legacy of the British in controlling and regulating forests in such a 
manner that people do not matter. Madhav Gadgil has painstakingly 
shown how the colonial rule systematically destroyed the native 
arrangements we had on maintaining forest wealth both out of their 
pure selfish exploitative interests and to some extent cultural 
blindness.!4 There has not been much change in this attitude and 
functions of Independent India’s Forest Department. This has resulted 
in deep-seated anger among the tribal population who have been the 
native settlers in the forest areas. Wherever the dependence on the 
natural resources for livelihood had been substantial and affected 
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adversely due to the state policies and the market forces, relative 
deprivation has become acute. In such areas, the tribal groups have 
asserted their claims to autonomy and empowerment by various 
methods - protests and powerful movements, law suits, mobilization 
of global opinion, and insurgency.» The assertions have given rise to 
the issue of ethnicity with political overtones. Despite legislations to 
control land alienation among tribals, research has shown that alienation 
has increased and it appears in new forms. One should take serious note 
that Naxal type violent revolts are increasing in the tribal areas and one 
does not need studies to believe this. Variants of ways and means of 
Katla are resurfacing since Kanoon under parliamentary democracy has 
failed to respond adequately to the needs of the tribal groups. 

In non-forest areas too, poor depend on common property 
resources (CPRs including land, water and forest) for their livelihoods. 
Jodha’s studies first established the importance of CPRs among rural 
poor especially in arid and semi-arid regions. He said, “Undeclared 
state policies, encouraging privatisation and neglect of CPRs, is the 
primary factor causing rapid decline of CPRs. Both physical and legal- 
cum-administrative interventions dealing with CPRs, are insensitive 
to the CPR perspective. The response of rural people to the changing 
CPR situation is dominated by a tendency to grab CPR areas and 
over-exploit their production potential” 1 Similar findings have been 
reported by many others including in my own work on Gujarat.” 
Now that the relevance of market is emphasized over state 
intervention, Jodha’s critique of the efficiency argument with regard 
to CPR is also worth noting where he has shown with clear evidence 
that productivity of CPRs for fuel and biomass is definitely superior” 
as long as the land resources are in the CPR regime. 

Liberalization has affected the government policies on land in a way 
that equity considerations are yielding to growth discourse. Here, I must 
point towards a trend which has been set by the Government of Gujarat 
for the development of government uncultivated land. In an order issued 
by the Revenue Department of the Government in May 2005, a scheme 
has been introduced to allot government uncultivated land to large 
industries and large and efficient farmers to convert it into productive 
and cultivated land. Large industrial houses and big farmers would be 
given land up to 2000 acres on a 20 years lease. The lessee would be 
responsible for investing in capital and technology. Drip irrigation system 
will have to be used for cultivation and urban solid waste will have to be 
used as manure. It is understood that such a scheme has been launched 
because poor have not been able to make productive use of land allotted 
to them for cultivation or any other productive purposes. Let us remember 
that government’s commitment to allot land to landless poor is not yet 
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accomplished completely. I have also shown that there is undistributed 
land that was received under the Bhoodan movement in the country. 
Against all this, Gujarat government wants to promote efficiency by 
allotting land to big landowners and industrialists. The logic is consistent 
with the economic reforms. Poverty removal is sought to be achieved 
via growth. It should not come as a surprise if other states also emulate 
this example soon. 

At the time of Bhoodan movement poverty was the main problem 
in the country. In the last 55 years, problems of population and 
environment have been added. It is also argued that poverty further 
deepens environment crisis. It is well recognized that the state has 
failed to tackle these problems simultaneously. Leaving it to market 
forces is likely to create another crisis because necessary capital 
investment for environmental corrective action will not come since 
the private returns are very low.!® One is left with no option other 
than state intervention, which has failed. Are we at a dead end? I think 
that the mainstream thinking has lost sight of two important aspects 
of the Indian society about which Gandhi had always talked about 
and after him Vinoba had tried to put them into practice. India had an 
indigenous system of natural resource management and traditions 
and techniques that are quite scientific. Anil Gupta has spent a quarter 
century now in documenting and anaes these grass root traditions 
and innovative capacities with local people.’? The mainstream planners 
and politicians have ignored or paid only lip service to our traditions, 
institutions and knowledge base. 


Top-down Planning 

In India, development planning in general and planning for rural 
development in particular has been top-down. Secondly, it has been 
in project and blueprint mould. Plans and projects are prepared at top 
governance level and then they are carried out at the local levels. Until 
recently people for whom the plans were made were hardly consulted. 
Bhoodan-Gramdan movement was an attempt to settle land ownership 
and management issues from below. It was the crux of the 
decentralized, people centred and people managed planning for 
development. The core value which the Bhoodan-Gramdan movement 
aimed to establish was that land was to be managed mainly in common 
Property regime where privatisation for access, use and development 
was to be allowed with commonly agreed restrictions. The decision 
making body was a village Gram Sabha. Let us understand that the 
concept of common ownership was not imposed on people from above. 
It had evolved over centuries in India and both Gandhi and Vinoba 
had tried to re-establish it on more normative and positive foundations. 
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Gandhi's year-long campaign against untouchability (1933-34) 

‘ was not only perhaps the most intensely and passionately carried out 
of all his campaigns, but one which also provided the occasion for 
Gandhi to work out his wider economic and constructive programmes. 

Apart from recording Gandhi’s critique as well as his praxis 
against what was the most decadent and exploitative in the traditional 
Indian social reality, these accounts from the Raj’s own secret official 
reports provide irrefutable evidence of Gandhi’s heroic struggle. 

The failure of the radical-modernist sections within the national 
movement to recognise Gandhi’s Herculean efforts to add a socio—eco- 
nomic dimension to the country’s political battle was indeed tragic. 

These very detailed official reports are published here for the first 
time and should be of immense value to all those interested in the his- 
tory of the national movement and in Gandhian studies. 

The Introductory Essay provides a critical assessment of Gandhi 
and his contemporaries in the context of the struggle against untouch- 
ability and for what would be understood today as the basic human 
tights of the Indian people, which was the need of the hour for which 
Gandhi battled so unrelentingly but met with such insufficient response. 
The Essay traces the crystallisation of Gandhi's ideas over this period 
moving towards his concept of people’s power and self-help for devel- 
opment, 
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Perennial Relevance of Approach 
and Method of Gandhi 


S.C. Daniel 


By ‘APPROACH’ I MEAN modus operandi, that is, a way of operating 
something or doing something or a way of dealing with something. 
By ‘method’ I mean an orderly procedure, or strategy, or system, or 
technique. By saying that Gandhi's approach is satyagraha or truth- 
force, and that his method is ahimsa or nonviolence, I am not saying 
anything new. However, I feel that it is worth reiterating this truism 
for its intrinsic worth transcending all times and all places. Robert L. 
Holmes says: “He (Gandhi) called his approach satyagraha (Sanskrit 
satya, ‘truth’ and agraha, ‘force’), considering it a science whose end 
is truth (which he identified with God) and method nonviolence 
(Ahimsa). He emphasized constructive resolution, rather than 
elimination of conflict, the interrelatedness of means and ends 
(precluding evil means to good ends), and the importance of enduring 
suffering oneself rather than inflicting it upon adversaries.”1 Since I 
accept the aforesaid as an authentic exposition of Gandhi's philosophy, 
I would straightaway go to discuss the nature and function of 
satyagraha and ahimsa without tarrying here to find out what Gandhi's 
approach and method are. 

This article attempts to bring out the perennial relevance of 
Gandhi's approach and method. Gandhi was an apostle of satyagraha 
and ahimsa. He was an apostle in the sense that he was an enthusiastic 
and pioneering supporter and advocate of both satyagraha and ahimsa. 
He is also an apostle in the sense of one who initiates a great moral 
reform or fist propagates any important belief. He was not a disciple 
of anybody since he did not receive instruction from another, and he 
did not try to spread and implement the doctrines of another. He made 
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Vaisnavism. I do not wish to be drawn into this controversy, since it 
obviously lies outside the scope of my paper. Etymologically, the term 
satyagraha is derived from two Sanskrit words, namely, satya meaning 
truth and agraha meaning clinging or holding fast to. The concept of 
satyagraha is central to Gandhi's social and political philosophy. He 
tried to evolve a revolutionary approach to political action and social 
change. This resulted in the advocacy of satyagraha. Satyagraha stands 
for a ceaseless and relentless pursuit of truth without hatred, rancour, 
ill will or animosity. Gandhi considers satyagraha a powerful moral 
weapon. Initially, he called this soul-force ‘passive resistance’. In fact, 
he used the terms ‘passive resistance’ and ‘satyagraha’ interchangeably 
as if these two principles are identical. Later on, he sharply 
distinguished satyagraha from ‘passive resistance’ as follows (1) 
satyagraha does not imply weakness and helplessness but strength 
unlike ‘passive resistance’, (2) ‘passive resistance’ does not seem to 
have any scope for love, while satyagraha is full of ardent love, (3) 
brute force is a negation of satyagraha, but not necessarily of ‘passive 
resistance’ (4) satyagraha may even be offered to one’s nearest and 
dearest, while ‘passive resistance’ can be offered to only those who are 
not near and dear to one and, (5) ‘passive resistance’ is inclusive of 
harassment of the opponent, while satyagraha excludes any such idea. 

The concept of satyagraha, according to Gandhi, is much broader 
than that of the concept of civil disobedience, for he says: “Satyagraha 
is like a banyan tree with innumerable branches. Civil disobedience is 
one such branch. Satya (truth) and ahimsa (non-violence) together 
make the parent trunk from which all innumerable branches shootout. 
We have found by bitter experience that whilst in an atmosphere of 
lawlessness civil disobedience found ready reference, satya (truth) and 
ahimsa (non-violence), from which alone civil disobedience can 
worthily spring have commanded little or no respect... we must 
fearlessly spread the doctrine of satya and ahimsa and then and not 
till then, shall we be able to undertake mass satyagraha**, Gandhi 
considers non-cooperation also as a branch of satyagraha. 

The doctrine of satyagraha is based on the concept of tapas. And 
this concept is more religious than political. Therefore, satyagraha 
becomes open to the criticism of mixing religion with politics. This 
criticism does not seem to take into account the reason as to why 
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Gandhi connects satyagraha with that of tapas. The purer the suffering, 
the greater is the progress’ is the maxim of Gandhi. He seems to argue 
as follows: even if tapas or self-suffering does not make a direct appeal 
to the soul of the oppressor, it would at least have an impact on public 
opinion. Even if tapas does not affect both the soul of the oppressor 
and public opinion, it would definitely purify the sufferer. Satyagraha 
has the following characteristics: (i) it upholds the truth since it is 
based on a just cause. Truth legitimises satyagraha, (ii) it presupposes 
the capacity and willingness of the satyagrahi to and sacrifice, 
(iii) it demands total ahimsa in thought, speech and deed or action. It 
should be bereft of even any intention of harassing the wrong doer 
(iv) it demands discipline, inner strength, and courage, (v) it 
presupposes the willingness to obey and tolerate the laws of the state 
even if they happen to be unjust, repressive and immoral, (vi) it 
demands humility of the highest order, and (vii) it is not meant for 
selfish personal gains, but for the welfare of all. An ideal satyagrahi 
ought to possess the following characteristics, namely: (i) he should 
not harbour any anger towards the oppressors. He should bear the 
anger of the opponents without any malice, (ii) he should voluntarily 
submit to the oppressive methods of the authorities. He should not 
desist anything even at the danger of inquiry and death. He should 
also avoid swearing, cursing, and insulting (iii) he should try to protect 
the opponents from any sort of violence (iv) he should joyfully obey 
the orders of the chosen leader and (v) he should be courteous towards 
his oppressors. 

The method of satyagraha may be broadly classified into the 
following four categories, namely: purificatory, potential devices, (2) 
forms of non-cooperation, (3) methods of civil disobedience and (4) 
constructive programme. Individuals as well as groups may adopt all 
these methods. The inevitable overlap between these four methods 
need not worry us since they are meant only for conceptual 
classification. These methods are intended by Gandhi to uphold satya, 
the dictates of the individual conscience concerning justice and morality 
with regard to human relation, to exemplify ahimsa and to involve 
tapas. These different methods are legitimised by the involvement of 
satya, moralized by the application of ahimsa and spiritualised by the 
performance of tapas. The first category may also include pledges, 
prayers, and fasts. The second category may also include hartal, boycott, 
strike, and fasting unto death, while the third category may involve 
picketing, protest- marches, non-payment of taxes, and deliberate 
defiance of a particular law. The last category is a unique, novel kind 
of satyagraha. It involves social reforms and social service. The 
constructive programme also includes noble deeds such as abolition 
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of untouchability, introduction of adult education, village and peasant 
uplift, and establishment of non-violent labour union. It encourages 
cottage and small-scale industries. This form of satyagraha tries to 
eradicate all the existing social evils. Civil disobedience without 
constructive programme would not be a genuine or real or significant 
enterprise. So much so that Gandhi avers, “Handling of civil 
disobedience without the constructive programme will be like a 
paralysed hand attempting to lift a spoon’?. 

The application of satyagraha exhibits the law of progression. This 
law consists of a gradual movement or development towards a desired 
destination or a more advanced state. Gandhi’s wonderful and apt 
analogy between the river Ganga and satyagraha is worth quoting so 
as to bring out the nature and function of the law of progression that 
satyagraha manifests. He says: “The Ganga does not leave its course 
in search of tributaries. But as the tributaries spontaneously join the 
Ganga as it advances, so it is with the river that is satyagraha”*. 
Satyagraha and ahimsa go hand in hand. In satyagraha, there is no 
place for fraudulence or falsehood or any kind of untruth. Satyagraha 
can never be kept a secret. A satyagrahi must be wedded to satya. Ahimsa 
must be his creed or the article of faith. 

The distinctiveness of satyagraha is manifested by its inclusion of 
ahimsa and tapas, while it is legitimised by satya. Satyagraha 
emphasizes the paramount importance of respect, morality, and non- 
intimidatory persuasion. The persuasion is of a different kind since it 
is not based on force but on sweet reasonableness. Gandhi's firm belief 
in the immense effectiveness of satyagraha is echoed in what he says 
about it. He says: “This I do so fearlessly and firmly that every worth 
object can be achieved by the use of satyagraha. It is the highest and 
infallible means, the greatest force. Socialism will not be reached by 
any other means. “atyagraha can rid society of all evils, political, 
economic and social.” h 

Iwould like to end my brief discussion by pointing out the criticism 
of both secular and religious groups aimed at satyagraha. The 
secularists are rather sceptical about the efficacy of satyagraha in 
various fields. They question the validity of faith in God, the supremacy 
of moral law and the purity of means. They accept only the utilitarian 
value of satyagraha. It may be pointed out that the criticism of the 
secularists itself is not without certain serious shortcomings. The 
inadequacies that characterize utilitarianism render the criticism of 
the secularists rather ineffective. The criticism of the religious seems 
to be more damaging than that of the secularists. This criticism is not 
that satyagraha is guilty of materializing spiritual truths, and that it 
uses religious language to describe what is not religious. As it has 
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been already pointed out, satyagraha is based on tapas, which is a 
spiritual concept rather than political. Therefore, Gandhi is justified 
in spiritualising politics, and in using religious vocabulary to describe 
satyagraha, which is much more than what is political. 

Let us now consider Gandhi's method per se, that is, ahimsa or 
non-violence. He connected ahimsa with satyagraha in a very 
significant way. For him, ahimsa and satyagraha are inextricable 
concepts. In other words, they necessarily go together. 

Ahimsa in the absence of satyagraha would be blind and 
satyagraha bereft of ahimsa would be empty. What did Gandhi 
understand by ahimsa? Answering this significant question would 
outline the various basic tenets of ahimsa. There is no gainsaying that 
ahimsa is one of the core concepts of Gandhi's philosophy. Ahimsa is 
depicted as a cardinal moral value in all the religions. Gandhi claims 
that his belief in ahimsa is independent of the sanction of the religious 
scripture. He bares his concept of ahimsa on The Gita. He was also 
inspired by Tolstoy’s, “The Kingdom of God is Within You”. The word 
ahimsa literally means non-injury. It has a narrow as well as broad 
meaning. Its narrow meaning indicates non-killing, while the broad 
meaning, can imply harmlessness. Gandhi distinguished between the 
negative and the positive meanings of ahimsa in 1916 itself. He says: 
“In its negative form it means not injuring any living being whether 
by body or mind. I may not, therefore, hurt the person of any wrong 
doer or bear any ill will to him and so cause him mental suffering’. 
This statement does not cover suffering caused to the wrong doer by 
natural acts of mind which do not proceed from ill-will... Ahimsa 
requires deliberate self-suffering, not a deliberate injuring of the 
supposed wrong doer... In its positive form ahimsa means the largest 
love, the greatest charity. If I am a follower of ahimsa, I must love my 
enemy or a stranger to me as I would do to my wrong-doing father or 
son. This active ahimsa necessarily includes truth and fearlessness” .6 

The path of ahimsa is that of non-attachment. Ahimsa entails 
continuous suffering and the cultivation of infinite patience. It implies 
not merely a certain attitude of detached sympathy towards an enemy, 
but also the denial of the very existence of an enemy. For Gandhi, 
complete ahimsa is goodwill towards all life, and in this sense, it is a 
perfect state and goal towards which mankind that moves albeit 
unconsciously. Gandhi believes in the universalizability of ahimsa. 
He says: “The basic principle on which the practice of non-violence 
rests is that what holds good in respect of ourselves equally applies to 
the whole universe. The mankind in essence are alike. Whar is 


therefore, possible for one is possible for everybody”. 
Although Gandhi uses a negative term such as ‘non-violence’ to 
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depict ahimsa, he regards it a positive force par excellence. The negative 
term, however, suits Gandhi’s intention to ascribe certain qualities to 
ahimsa. He wants the acceptance of ahimsa to imply a deliberate stand _ 
against ill will, a method of action based upon self-restraint. Ahimsa 
may ultimately be identical with divine love, the sense of oneness 
with all. But, in its immediate and daily application, it must be 
distinguished from the feeling of love and benevolence as well as from 
the mere hatred of violence. Non-violence is not a resignation from 
fight against evil but a genuine fight against evil and unjust forces. 
Ahimsa, for Gandhi, necessarily presupposes the willingness to suffer 
and the readiness to die for one’s conviction. And this self-sacrifice 
calls for extraordinary exceptional love. Due to this love or loving 
kindness, one cannot be but non-violent. But, such realization of non- 
violence is not something passive or inactive. It is a dynamic process 
of mind that involves continuous and persistent efforts. Gandhi would 
gladly agree that ahimsa is an intrinsic value, which is to be taken as 
basic, non-derivative and fundamental. 

Gandhi's appeal to ahimsa is ultimately an appeal to the conscience 
and the reason of the individual, an affirmation of the dignity and 
divinity of the human soul, the apotheosis of purity of means in the 
pursuit of means in the pursuit of any social or political goal. Gandhi 
is convinced that if we take care of means, the end will take care of 
itself. Ahimsa is the means to achieve the end - satyagraha. Here, the 
means and the end justify each other. It is worth noting that Gandhi 
was able to use ahimsa as an effective tool to solve many a conflict 
and many a problem. It is a well-known historical fact that Gandhi 
succeeded in converting a passive principle of meek submission to 
evil and injustice into a dynamic doctrine of non-violent tool in the 
cause of truth and justice. Albert Schweitzer recognized this remarkable 
capacity of Gandhi when he said: “Gandhi continues what Buddha 
began, in the Buddha the sprit of love set itself the task of creating 
different spiritual condition in the world, in Gandhi it undertakes to 
transform all worldly condition”. Gandhi used ahimsa as a political 
and social instrument to bring about freedom and social justice to India. 

In an age of violence, Gandhi fearlessly preached and practised 
the gospel of ahimsa. He armed the poor people of India with the 
unconquerable weapons of satyagraha and ahimsa. He applied ahimsa 
not only to political field but also to non-political arenas. It shows that 
Gandhi’s method of ahimsa has a much wider application than we 
generally conceive of. In fact, it can be applied to all walks of life 
without any exception. 

Robert L. Holmes, a contemporary Gandhian scholar’, classifies 
the concept of non-violence into the following categories, namely: (i) 
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unconditional non-violence, which consists in renunciation of violence 
in all actual and hypothetical circumstances, (ii) conditional non- 
violence, which may justify violence in hypothetical circumstances, 
but denies it in practice, (iii) principled non-violence based on moral 
grounds. It is of two kinds, namely: (a) principled non-violence that is 
based on ethics of conduct, and (b) principled non-violence that is 
based on ethics of virtue or virtue ethics, (a) is expressed as a moral 
rule or principle to guide action, and (b) consists in developing traits 
and disposition of a non-violent character, (iv) pragmatic non-violence 
which is held on non-moral grounds. It consists in holding non- 
violence as a means to specific social, political, economic or other ends, 
which are also held on non-moral grounds. It is result oriented, and 
its justification is based on its effectiveness corresponding to its 
purpose. As a principle, non-violence may be either basic or derivative. 
The justification of non-violence as a principle is either utilitarian or 
deontological. 

Gandhi's principle of non-violence belongs to the categories of 
unconditional non-violence and principled non-violence based on both 
ethics of conduct and ethics of virtue or virtue ethics. His principle of 
non-violence is a basic and not a derivative principle, since it cannot 
be derived from any other principle although other principles may be 
derived from it. It is an intrinsic value being an end in itself. It is 
worth noting that Gandhi never made a distinction between means 
and ends. He never believed that the end justifies the means. For him, 
the means also must equally justify the end. And also, for him, means 
and ends are equally important. 

I would like to quote Bindu Puri to emphasize that not only the 
perennial relevance of Gandhi’s approach and method as well as his 
philosophy as a whole. She says: “At the turn of the century Gandhi 
stands as a beacon light from the past. Not because he was a ‘God 
man’ or a ‘Mahatma’, not in his capacity as a political leader (the world 
has seen many great political leaders, perhaps more adept than 
Gandhi), but as a man who lived an authentic moral life and made a 
success of it. Gandhi did not claim to be a Mahatma. He was only a 
man and avowedly so, open about his insecurities, weakness, frailties 
and experiments with the ethical. This is preciously what makes him 
such an important figure for moderns to understand. Gandhi’s 
relevance at this stage of contemporary Indian politics and subversive 
fundamentalist challenges to world peace is tremendous”.? 

Gandhi was convinced that a person is truly non-violent if and 
only if he is willing to forgive his enemies. Needless to point out that 
Gandhi did forgive even his sworn enemies many a Sane 


laos 


sojourn in this world. Being a truthful and ardent apostle of satya č 
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and ahimsa, he laid down his life for what he stood for, which is the 
greatest form of sacrifice. He lived his faith in satyagraha and ahimsa 
to such an extent that they became self propagating. He believed that 
one’s life is more eloquent than the words that he utters. He followed 
this golden rule in letter and spirit. I am convinced that Gandhi’s 
‘approach of satyagraha and method of ahimsa can be gainfully applied 
to achieve peace and prosperity in the present world of turmoil and 
‘tribulation. And I believe that ahimsa is much more powerful than the 
most fearsome mass destructive weapons. 1? 

I would like to conclude my paper by quoting Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, the first Prime Minister of India. He says: “What kind of 
principle did Gandhi wish for us? Not the triumph for which people 
and countries strive through violence, fraud, treachery and evil means. 
That kind of victory is not stable. For the foundation of a lasting victory 
can only be laid on the rock of truth. Gandhi gave us a new method of 
struggle and political warfare and a new kind of diplomacy. He 
demonstrated the efficacy of truth and goodwill and non-violence in 
politics. He taught us to respect and cooperate with every Indian as a 
man and as a fellow-citizen irrespective of his political belief or religious 
creed. We all are equal partners in the freedom that we have won. 
Every one of our three or four hundred million people must have an 
equal right to the opportunities and_ blessings that free India has to 
offer. It was not for a few privileged persons that Gandhi strove for 
and died for. We have to strive for the same ideal and in the same way. 
Then only shall we would be worthy to say “Mahatma Gandhi ki 
jai”. 
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Bringing Gandhi back into 
Independent India 


T.K. Oommen 


[veum IN THE title of this paper is an apprehension that Gandhi 
has receded into oblivion in Independent India. This may hurt some 
of the readers, and others may contest this proposition. The fact is 
that Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi has been subjected to a cognitive 
blackout in Independent India and I will attempt to explicate it. 
Although he has been christened as Father of the Nation, his ideas are 
scarcely practiced in the nation he fathered. He lived barely six months 
in Independent India and there is a widespread tendency to consign 
him to Colonial India. While there is consensus that he was the single 
most important figure in the realization of Swaraj his ideas are 
pronounced to be irrelevant, by an influential section in the country, 
in building the nation. What I propose to do is to dispel this naïve 
notion. As a prelude to this we need to have an orientation towards 
the prevailing dominant ideas and contestations about them. 


I 


Human society has been in existence for three million years but the 
discourse on development is barely three hundred years old. hitially 
development was sought to be achieved through industrialization. 
This in turn meant two things. First, it attempted the replacement of 
agriculture by industry and the rural population by urban population. 
Second, it aimed at the progressive displacement of animate energy 
by inanimate energy. The two elements — industrialization and 
technologisation — conjointly gave birth to the notion of 
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modernization. Irrespective of ideological variations, that is, capitalism 
and socialism, industrialization was a common_trefrain. Industrialize 
or perish became the new populist cry. 

While both capitalism and socialism invoked industrialization as 
the primary tool of development, the former combined it with multi- 
party democracy and the latter with one-party democracy giving birth 
to two models of development. Capitalist democracies claimed that 
their modernity is natural and they combined the process of economic 
growth with equality of opportunity giving birth to the First World. 
While state played an important role in development in capitalist 
welfare states, adequate space was gradually conceded to market and 
civil society. In contrast, the socialist one-party systems labelled their 
modernity as enlightened; they rolled up the state, civil society and 
market into one entity, firmly positioning the state at the commanding 
height. However, the socialist states pursed economic development 
with a firm thrust on distributive justice and material equality. The 
Second World is the product of this process. 

If the ‘bourgeoisie revolution’ produced the First World and the 
‘socialist revolution’ created the Second World, the anti-colonial 
revolution gave birth to the Third World. Most of the Third World 
countries opted for one of the two modernities, but India opted for the 
Third Way, combining planned economic development of the Second 
World and multi-party democracy of the First World. This was then 
widely hailed as the hope of the future. 

However, all the three worlds had industrialization as their 
common route to development. In fact development came to be 
measured in terms of the level of industrialization. But the devastation 
caused by industrialization on environment produced a new trend in 
development thinking. Development produced a ‘risk society’ as the 
whole world is exposed to ecological problems. Globalisation of risk 
through global ecological hazards, export of polluting industries and 
waste materials, the risks of biogenetic engineering etc., is fast 
spreading. Understandably sustainable development became the new 
refrain. 

Capitalist democracy could not satisfactorily address the problem 
of inequality; indeed it was indifferent to distributive justice, although 
it did champion the notions of equality of opportunity, liberty and 
freedom. Communist one-party regimes did attend to the problem of 
material inequality but failed to tackle the issue of centralization of 
political authority. Faced by the fierce competition posed by 
communism, capitalist democracy invented the institution of welfare 
state and attempted to moderate the deepening inequality. But with 
the demise of the Second World capitalist democracy returned to its 
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original mission namely, unbridled accumulation of wealth by a few 
through the instrumentality of market fundamentalism. The fatal flaw 
- of capitalism is excessive concentration of wealth; the basic problem 
of communism is excessive concentration of authority. It is against 
this backdrop that we must situate the robust relevance of the 
Gandhian. alternative. 


II 


Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi used to say: “India lives in her 
villages”. Even today, after considerable progress in industrialization, 
seventy-one percent of India’s population are rural according to the 
2001 census. Therefore, rural development is synonymous with 
development even today in India. 

Gandhi advocated a village-based development process. He 
wanted to *....make each village self-governing and self-contained 
as regards essential needs of its inhabitants....” That is, he envisioned 
both political decentralization and economic autonomy. But it has been 
castigated for several reasons. I shall list just two of these. First, 
development was, and continues to be, wrongly equated with 
industrialization as noted above. Second, leaders like Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Dr. Baba Saheb Ambedkar viewed the Indian village 
as an intellectually and culturally backward entity, indeed a den of 
ignorance and illiteracy and a habitat which perpetuates both physical 
and mental ill-health. That is, they were referring to villages as they 
existed. 

The fact is that Gandhi himself did not endorse Indian villages as 
they were. He admitted that: “The approach to many villages is not a 
refreshing éxperience. Often one would like to shut one’s eyes and 
stuff one’s nose; such is the surrounding dirt and offending smell’. 
However, he refused to accept this state of affairs as a fait accompli, as 
an irredeemable situation. Gandhi wanted to change the village 
radically and held the view that “. . . . if the village perishes, India will 
perish too”. And he did not advocate village primitivism. He wrote in 
1936: “.. . . there would be no objection to villagers using even the 
most modern machines and tools they can make and can afford to use”. 
He was only wanting to save rural India being exploited by urban 
India, the villages “from catching the infection of industrialism”. That 
is, he was speaking about villages as they ought to be. 

However, Gandhi insisted that “. . . . nothing will be allowed to be 
produced by cities which can equally well be produced by villages”; 
goods produced in villages are not to compromise on quality. And 
when the villages are developed “. . . . there will be no dearth in them 
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of men with high degree of skill and artistic talent”. Therefore what 
Gandhi advocated was the co-exist-ence of village and city, agro- 
industrial communities which are mutually interdependent. Further, 
he has not even advocated self-sufficiency of single villages. He held 
the view that, “It will be possible to reconstruct our villages so that 
villages collectively, not villagers individually, will become self- 
contained”. Gandhi abandoned the rural-urban dichotomy and 
advocated rural-urban continuum. 

I have spent a little time to explicate Gandhi's position because he 
was/is widely misunderstood and misrepresented even by his 
outstanding contemporaries. But there were others who shared his 
perception. Permit me to cite just one case. William Digby the British 
scholar-administrator wrote in 1901, ie. 106 years ago: “There are two 
Indias: the India of the Presidency and the chief provincial cities, of 
the railway systems, of the hill stations. . . . There are two countries: 
Anglostan, the land especially ruled by the English, in which English 
investments have been made and Hindustan, practically all India fifty 
miles from each side of the railway lines”. It will be dishonest to insist 
that there have been no changes in the past one century but it is a 
truism that the basic wedge between Bharat i.e. rural India and India, 
that is, urban India persists obstinately. That is why Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi continues to be absolutely relevant for 
Independent India. 

Now the question is who should undertake this stupendous task? 
I have alluded to Independent India opting for the Third Way to bring 
about development. Planned economic development launched through 
Five Year Plans in which the state played a crucial role was and 
continues to be an important instrument in this context. And people’s 
participation was consciously solicited by the state in the formulation 
and implementation of Five Year Plans. The modus operandi invoked 
to elicit participation was indeed unique. Usually draft outlines of 
Five Year Plans are circulated to ensure the widest possible discussion. 
The rationale of this procedure was enunciated in the First Plan: 
“Planning in a democratic state is a social process [in] which, in some 
part, every citizen should have the opportunity to participate. To set 
the patterns of future development is a task of such magnitude and 
significance that it should embody the impact of public opinion and 
the needs of the community.... The draft is intended to be a document — 
for the widest possible discussion”. 

The process of planned development through people’s 
participation was intended to bring about distributive justice as is 
evident from the following statement from the draft outline of the 
Second Five Year Plan: “The benefits of economic development must 
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accrue more to the relatively less privileged classes of society and there 
should be progressive reduction of the concentration of incomes, wealth 
and economic power.” 

These laudable objectives notwithstanding and in spite of 
introducing institutional innovations such as the Community 
Development Programmes (CDP), Panchayati Raj Institutions (PRI) 
and Co-operatives it cannot be said that participation by the weak 
achieved a high pitch in rural India. The basic reason for the alienation 
of the poor from the development process is the lack of economic 
content in India’s political democracy. 

The state in India had recognized the inadequacy of PRIs in 
promoting participatory development as articulated in the Fifth Plan 
document. It notes: “In actual practice. . . . the resources envisaged 
have not had adequate impact on the direction or tempo of 
development.” Therefore, the strategy was radically changed when 
the Seventh Plan was launched in 1985 which recognized the 
importance of education. “Education in all its aspects, and people’s 

ation in development programmes through their own organization 
hold the key to rapid and sustained social and economic advance”. 
Thus a major shift of tool to elicit people’s participation has been 
recognized. The role of civil society in development came to be accepted 
by the state and the proliferation of NGOs started. The Seventh Five 
Year Plan (1985-90) document advised NGOs to 


.... give greater attention to mobilize locally available human and 
financial resources, identify people in the poorer and vulnerable 
occupations like farmers, rural artisans, scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, 
agricultural labourers, girijans, bonded labour, upgrade their skills, give 
them the tools to make them economically self-sufficient as well as 
productive. 


This is an acutely Gandhian statement. As usual we are rich in 
thetoric but abysmal in performance. Thus the high point of state- 
civil society partnership was achieved by the Seventh Five Year Plan 
which ended in 1990. It was precisely at this point of time liberalization 
of the Indian economy was initiated. The last one and a half decades 
(1990-2005) was somewhat ambiguous with regard to the roles of the 
three agencies — state, civil society and market — with regard to 
development. The state’s role in planned development became 
nebulous, the institutions of market scarcely took on board the 
developmental agenda and the civil society largely became a mere 
interrogator of the policies of state and market. Given the above 
scenario this is the most opportune time to think about the roles and 
responsibilities of the three pillars of the evolving society — state, 
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market and civil society — and their central actors, namely citizen, 
consumer and communitarian. 


mm 


Gandhi’s observation that there is enough in the world to meet 
everybody's need but not enough to meet the greed of even a few, was 
an astute statement against consumerism. His first priority was to 
meet the basic needs of all human beings. He went to the extent of 
suggesting that all men should get equal wages for a day’s honest 
work, be they doctors, lawyers, merchants, teachers or scavengers. 
But this is not to be imposed on people but to be the end product of 
moral enrichment manifesting through voluntary restriction of wants. 
It could be legitimately asked: why should people work hard if they 
are not rewarded adequately? 

The fatal flaw here is to view rewards purely in material terms. 
For Gandhi, material reward makes an insignificant aspect of rewards; 
the more important dimension is symbolic satisfaction one gains 
through giving. The wealth one accumulates is not to be used for 
indulging in conspicuous consumption but to be held in trust and to 
be given to the needy, antyodaya being the ultimate aim. 

I am afraid the widespread tendency to interpret Gandhi's 
advocacy in this context literally robs it off its true spirit. I suggest 
that the true intent of his advocacy was to reduce the ever-widening 
income disparity as the process of economic development advances. 
Let me recall some statistics. The ratio between the incomes of the 
richest and the poorest country was 3:1 in 1820, it became 35:1 by 1950 
and shot up to 72:1 in 1992. What is true of countries is also true of 
classes. In 1960 the richest 20% of humankind was earning 30 times of 
what the poorest 20% earned. By 2000, this disparity doubled, it became 
60 times. In 2000 the richest one percent of world’s population received 
as much income as the poorest 57%. 

Income disparity is a phenomenon which exists across countries 
irrespective of their ideological dispositions. In the Soviet Union, before 
the break up, the wage disparity between the highest paid and the 
lowest paid was 40 times. In the United States of America, usually 
referred to as the most successful democracy in the world, in the last 
30 years 40% of all income earners have experienced decline of income 
but two percent citizens own 90% of the country’s wealth. In Gandhi's 
India, which pledged to reduce income disparity to the tune of 1:20, 
the situation is no better. With the advent of globalisation the situation 
has further deteriorated. It is true that some 100,000 Indians are shining 
but three hundred million Indians are sinking; they are below the 
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poverty line. Antyodaya is more relevant now than ever before. To 
realize it the abandoning of consumerist craze is an absolute 
prerequisite. 

Consumerism is condemned by a few, but it is an aspiration for 
the vast majority and remains unachievable for most. It is the huge 
gap between the unrealistic aspiration assiduously promoted by 
commercial advertisements and the sheer impossibility of its 
realization which is at the root of much of the corruption and crime. 
As accumulation of wealth has become a culturally valued goal and 
as culturally prescribed means are inadequate and/or unavailable to 
achieve this goal, the human tendency is to resort to illegitimate means. 
This muddled opposition between means and end was well recognized 
by Gandhi. His golden dictum that means and end should be equally 
pure and they are convertible terms is completely ignored in 
contemporary India. 

Modern development is driven by high technology. 
Understandably Jawaharlal Nehru’s evocative phrase, ‘the temples of 
modern India’, found instant appeal among those who stood to profit 
by these huge ventures. But gradually he realized his mistake and in 
1958 Nehru deplored a “dangerous outlook developing in India”, which 
he designated as “the disease of giganticism”. While such undertakings 
can demonstrate to the world our capacity to do big things he 
underlined the importance of “the small irrigation projects, the small 
industries and the small plants for electric power which will change 
the face of the country, far more than a dozen big projects in half a 
dozen places.” He also referred to the large-scale displacement caused 
by these big projects. This conversion of Nehru to Gandhism came 
little too late. The nexus between the vested interest forces consisting 
of contractors, engineers and bureaucrats became too formidable to 
desacralise the temples. 

One of the pathological manifestations of technology-driven huge 
projects is displacement. The estimates regarding displacement vastly 
vary. According to one such estimate some 35 to 55 million people 
have been displaced in Independent India. Of these, displacement due 
to large projects, according to the government, between 1951 and 1985, 
is sixteen and a half million. But according to another estimate the 
displaced, between 1951 and 1990, count twenty one million. Even if 
we go by the most conservative estimate the numbers are huge. It 
needs to be underlined here that only eight percent of India’s 
population is tribal, numbering eighty million, but sixty percent of 
the displaced are tribals. Thus the worst affected because of the current 
model of development are the already marginalized. Disparity and 
displacement in conjunction impoverish and uproot them. Gandhian 
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approach to development would have completely averted their 
immiserisation. 

Gandhi condemned untouchability as the greatest blot on 
Hinduism. Independent India’s legislative generosity is loud and clear 
in this context also. The Untouchability (Offences) Act passed in 1955 
gave access to the erstwhile untouchables to all public places, including 
places of worship and public utilities. To augment the scope of this 
Act and to plug some of its loopholes the Protection of Civil Rights 
Act, 1976, was passed. As the socio-economic conditions of the 
Scheduled Castes improved they started interrogating the traditional 
intimidations and violence unleashed against them by the landowning 
castes. To cope with this new development, the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes (Prevention of Atrocities) Act, 1989, was passed. In 
spite of all these Acts the practice of untouchability continues. Between 
1955, the year in which the first anti-untouchability Act was passed, 
and 1995 some 2,74,438 cases of offences have been registered which 
works out to be 6,693 cases per year. If the Indian state were 
uncompromising in its implementation of the Acts passed, and the 
Indian society were sensitive to the indignation heaped on fellow 
human beings, the ‘blot on Hinduism’ about which the Mahatma was 
agonized would have substantially eroded, if not completely erased. 

The worst sufferers of the practice of untouchability in India are 
the scavengers. The Bhangi Mukti was an important item on the 
agenda of constructive programme conceived by Gandhi. Out of the 
300 million people who live in Urban India, 76% do not have toilet 
facility and most of the available ones are dry latrines manually cleaned 
by the Bhangis, a caste group with the lowest position in India’s social 
hierarchy. Although the sewerage system was introduced in 1870 in 
India, it was mainly confined to the civil lines, those days inhabited 
by whites. Even today only little over 300 out of the 4800 towns and 
cities in India have sewerage lines. Even in big cities, a substantial 
proportion of population lives in slums, which do not have any 
sanitation facility. According to one estimate, sanitation facilities are 
now available only to 48% of urban and three percent of rural 
population in India. One can very well imagine the stigma associated 
with those who do scavenging in a caste-ridden society like ours. Small 
wonder, the Mahatma averred: “Toilet is Temple” and *.... sanitation 
is more important than independence”. Alas, his dream of Bhangi 
Mukti remains unrealised even as India is fast racing to become a 
super power! 

While the advocacy of indi Rashtra by Hindu nationalists was 
crystallized by the 1930s, lately it has become a major credo. With the 
political legitimation achieved by them in the 1990s India’s proverbial 
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cultural pluralism is getting sidelined and cultural monism is gaining 
centrality. Gandhi dispelled the pernicious notion of Hindu Rashtra 
as early as 1938 when he wrote: “If the Hindus believe that only Hindus 
should people India, they are living in dreamland. The Hindus, the 
Mohammedans, the Parsis and the Christians who have made India 
their country are fellow countrymen”. In spite of this, externalisation 
of some of the religious minorities persist in Independent India. Our 
co-citizens who are legal insiders are defined and treated as aliens 
and cultural outsiders by a section of Indians. 

Inter-religious conflicts, referred to as communal riots in popular 
parlance, have become a recurring event in India. While the anti-Sikh 
riot of 1984 in Delhi and the Muslim carnage of 2002 in Gujarat 
shattered the collective conscience of India, communal riots have 
become an industry in the country prompted by brain activists and 
executed by muscle activists. Communal riots have their own infra- 
structure, production and deployment of weapons, middle men, 
collective actors and profit makers. From 1954 to 1988 there were more 
than 10,000 communal riots in India, small and big. This is indeed a 
persisting blot on democratic and pluralistic India. How one wishes 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi were in our midst now! 


IV 


I want to conclude my paper with a short reference to the current 
credo namely autonomisation of state, market and civil society. It is 
widely accepted today that state is a coercive agent and motivated by 
political authority. Rolling back the state is a contemporary retrain. 
Interestingly enough Gandhi said: “I look upon an increase in the 
power of the state, with the greatest fear... .” But he knew that the 
state will not wither away and it cannot be wished away. Therefore he 
advised: “We should strive to create a state which would not need to 
exercise its coercive authority”. That is, the state should govern with 
the consent of the people which would be a consensual and not a 
coercive state. Contemporary states, including democratic states, are 
a far cry from this. The expression, state terrorism, is often invoked to 
refer to some of the actions of democratic states also. 

The present tendency is to let the market occupy the space vacated 
by the shrinking state so that economic activity which is motivated 
by material incentives can function without any state regulation. The 
market mechanism should function in terms of free exchange according 
to this rendition. But all available empirical evidence suggests that a 
‘free market’ is characterized by rapacity and prompted by greed. If 
the state is to function without coercive authority and if the market is 
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incapable of self-regulation, the way out is aparigraha or non- 
possession of material goods and services beyond one’s need. Herein 
lies the seminal importance of Gandhi’s advocacy of voluntary 
restriction of wants by human beings. 

Civil society is the space for free voluntary activity for all citizens, 
the space between market and state. There is widespread tendency to 
oppose the authoritarianism of the state and rapacity of the market, 
and view civil society as positive. But it is important to keep in mind 
that just as a state could be authoritarian or democratic and the market 
could be monopolistic or competitive, the civil society too consists of 
positive and negative elements. Gandhi recognized this seminal truth. 
That is why, while firmly holding the view that “No society can 
possibly be built on a denial of individual freedom”, he insisted that 
“.... unrestricted individualism is the law of the beast of jungle”. 
Civil society, the space for free voluntary activity, is constituted by 
individuals who are capable of self-restraint as well as those who may 
behave like beasts. Therefore the current proclivity to declare civil 
society as an entity without blemish sits uneasily with Gandhian 
understanding. 

Citizen is the creature of state; one cannot meaningfully think of 
entitlements, duties and rights of citizens without reference to a state. 
Market produces the consumer; much of her needs and aspirations 
are created and sustained by the market. Civil society prompts the 
emergence of communitarians; ideally the communitarian spirit of 
interrogation is informed of altruism. If the ongoing market 
fundamentalism gains momentum we will enter a world torn asunder 
between the citizen, consumer and communitarian. And this should 
be arrested. 

The role and responsibility of citizen will reduce with the shrinkage 
of state, the dependence of consumer will increase with the expansion 
of market and the vitality of communitarian will not be very relevant 
in the changed situation. That is, the hegemony of market will 
adversely affect not only the citizen and the communitarian but the 
consumer too. The citizen may opt out and become apathetic and 
alienated. The communitarian may limit her involvement and 
participation in society, become a retreatist and a recluse, out of sheer 
disgust. The consumer may tend to catch up, to cope with the intense 
global competition, becoming an atomised individual indulging in 
reckless consumption. These are dangerous portents. 

Why should this scenario emerge? This is because of the 
contradictory expectations the present regime of globalisation have 
from each of the three societal pillars. It wants that the state should 
promote and facilitate high quality of life for citizens. The state is 
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expected to be responsible, responsive, transparent and decentring. 
But at the same time it recommends that the state should roll back 
and shrink. A shrinking agency cannot be responsible and responsive, 

On the other hand, the expanding market is not charged with the 
responsibility of being a promoter or facilitator of high quality of life. 
Rarely does one hear in the wake of globalisation the need for market 
institutions to be responsible and responsive. An expanding agency 
should not be let off without its share of social responsibilities. If taxes 
collected by the state from citizens are to be invested for their welfare, 
profits made through consumers should also be shared with them. It 
is necessary to postulate a consumer-friendly market ethic. 

Institutions of civil society come for frequent approbation in the 
media. But are they free of the malaise which beset institutions of 
state and market? The fact is civil society like the curate’s egg is partly 
good and partly rotten. Civil society which produces communitarians 
who participates in caring and sharing activities also produces 
criminals, crooks and communalists. The Non-Governmental 
Organizations and even the media are not necessarily transparent. 
None is above reproach, beyond blemish. Therefore, we need a New 
Consensus which is comprehensive enough to encapsulate the roles 
and responsibilities of state, market and civil society. 

Active citizenship is a popular refrain in the contemporary world, 
particularly in liberal democracies. But capitalism and democracy have 
become ideological Siamese twins and the consumer created by the 
market has become the slave and not the king as promised. Further, 
with the onset of globalisation the state is rolling back and the creature 
of the state, namely citizen, is losing salience. Even as the consumer is 
forging ahead and going berserk there are no controlling radars applied 
to her. The state is rendered weak and hence incapable of performing 
this task and the market has a vested interest in boosting consumerism. 
Indeed there is a conspiracy of silence about responsible consumership 
which was a Gandhian refrain. Finally, the communitarian, the creature 
of civil society, needs to be disciplined, neither by the state nor by the 
market, but has to be self-disciplined. The crucial characteristic of the 
human being of Gandhian conception is self-restraint. To nurture such 
an entity remains the single most important task of Independent India 
and hence the eternal relevance of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. 


* This article is based on the author’s Thirty Second Gandhi Peace Foundation 
Lecture 2006, New Delhi. 
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THE INDIAN COUNCIL OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 


The Indian Council of Social Science Research (ICSSR), an autonomous 
organization established by the Government of India, promotes research 
in social sciences and facilitates its utilization. 

It covers the disciplines of (1) Economics (including Commerce), 
(2) Education, (3) Management (including Business Administration), 
(4) Political Science (including International Relations), (5) Psychology, 
(6) Public Administration, and (7) Sociology (including Criminology, So- 
cial Work). In addition, it covers the social science aspects of the disci- 
plines of (1) Anthropology, (2) Demography, (3) Geography, (4) History, 
(5) Law, and (6) Linguistics. 

As part of its activities, ICSSR publishes the following journals, which 
are available for sale as per details given below: 


Indian Social Science Review (Half-yearly) 
The journal brings multi-disciplinary and interdisciplinary approaches to 
bear upon the study of social, economic and political problems of con- 
temporary concern. It publishes articles of general nature as well as those 
focused on particular themes. It also contains book—reviews. 

For subscription, kindly write to M/s Sage Publications Pvt. Ltd., 
Post Box No. 4215, M-32, Greater Kailash Market-I, New Delhi-110 048. 


Subscription Rates Individuals ~ Institutions 
Rs. 250.00 Rs. 495.00 
US $3 US $88 
UK £26 UK £63 


ICSSR Journal of Abstracts and Reviews: Economics (Half- 
yearly) 

Abstracts of selected articles from Indian economics periodicals and re- 
views of selected books published in English in India are published in 
this journal. It was started in 1971. The journal could not be published 
during 1991-97, and was revived in 1998 as a new series. The follow- 
ing volumes are available for sale: 


Subscription Rates Individuals Institutions 

Volume 1-12 Rs. 25.00 Rs. 30.00 

Volume 16-21 Rs. 30.00 Rs. 50.00 

Volume No. 1 & No. 2 Rs. 150.00 Rs. 250.00 
(1998) (New Series) 

: US $120 US $120 

UK £80 UK £80 

Volume 2 No. 1 & No. 2 Rs. 150.00 Rs. 250.00 


(july—Dec. 1999) 
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Education as Ecstasy 


Archana Barua 


We THINK THAT IT is not easy for anyone to give a clear-cut answer 
to this question - ‘what is education’? But George B. Leonard, the 
senior editor of ‘Look’ magazine, the Vice President of the Esalen 
Institute in San Fransisco, and Big Sur, California, and an educational 
consultant, thinks otherwise. According to him, there is a very simple 
way to define education: ‘education, at best is ecstasy’. If education in 
the coming age is to be, not just a part of life, but the main purpose of 
life, then education’s purpose will, at least, be viewed as central. What 
then is the purpose, the goal of education? George B. Leonard suggests 
one such goal: “a large part of the answer may well be what men of 
this civilization have longest feared and most desired: the achievement 
of moment of ecstasy. Not fun, not simply pleasure as in the equation 
of Bentham and Mill, not the libido pleasure of Freud, but ecstasy, 
ananda, the ultimate delight.”1 
That education can and should often be ecstatic may seem an 
exaggerated and even shocking suggestion. Yet much of what George 
Leonard describes is already happening in schools today, specially in 
some advanced and developed countries where one can afford to make 
experiments with making education more attractive and where the 
emphasis is given not on: ‘Learn this: it will be useful to you later’, 
but on’ the idea that learning itself is pleasure’. Mahatma Gandhi, 
Rabindra Nath Tagore and many other visionaries were concerned 
not only that there should be wider opportunities for education across 
the country (especially in rural areas where schools were few), but 
also that the schools themselves should be more lively and enjoyable. 
Tagore himself had dropped out of school early, largely out of boredom, 
and had never bothered to earn a diploma. He wrote extensively on 
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how schools should be made more attractive to boys and girls and 
thus more productive. His own co-educational school at Santiniketan 
had many progressive features. The emphasis here was on self- 
motivation rather than on discipline, and on fostering intellectual 
curiosity rather than competitive excellence. 

There is a gap between the ideal and the actual. In principle, 
teaching is still a noble profession as education is supposed to change 
the character of the pupil making him a more knowledgeable and 
better person. In reality, teaching is just like any other profession that 
provides key to successful life, successful in terms the utilitarian 
standard of happiness and comfort for the majority. Obviously, the 
existing educational system should lay greater emphasis on 
individualism, competition, verbal fluency or linguistic ability, and 
mere acquisition of information. The ethos of the existing system is 
highly authoritarian where values such as equality, love of truth, or 
spirit of enquiry cannot be fostered. Education thus ensures good jobs 
but one has to pay its cost. If we look at the demand for English medium 
schools in urban and sub-urban areas of our country we can understand 
why there is tremendous demand for such relatively well-equipped 
institutions. It is quite natural that the upwardly mobile parents should 
seek to provide the best of education for their children. These children 
see in the English medium schools the door to future-jobs and 
prosperity. They see such education as relevant and worthwhile and 
are prepared to make any sacrifice for accessing it. 

Quite opposite is the situation in the rural areas. The same 
education that attracts the urban middle and even lower classes has 
little meaning for the marginal farmer and the land less agricultural 
worker. Education that is offered to his children is often seen as a waste. 
It is more so for a girl child who can provide her help and support in 
assisting her parents in many other ways: she can look after the 
younger ones at home, she can learn to assist her mother in the kitchen 
at an early stage in her life so that she can take charge of the kitchen 
when necessary. Else, the young children at home can earn some 
money that the family needs badly to meet their daily needs. Also, 
what is taught in school is so alien to their socio-cultural context that 
learning becomes difficult and uninteresting for them, adding to its 
meaninglessness. However, the present situation in rural India is not 
the same as before. Over the past two or three decades, our rural people 
have once again become very aware of the need to educate their 
children, particularly the male children. 

“But one must question the factors responsible for this desire. The 
main reason they have started finding education important is because 
the aspirations of the community here, as elsewhere, are being 
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influenced by urban middle-class values. The modern development 
paradigm, with its emphasis on the monetized economy, has 
contributed a great deal to this way of thinking.”? At a time when 
education was supposed to be a noble profession that could 
miraculously transform man with its magic touch, education meant 
freedom (mukti) and building new relationships; now it has come to 
mean only white-collar jobs and upward mobility in the socio-economic 
hierarchy (greater disparity). In fact, statistical data substantiate that 
migration has increased in areas where school education has spread. 
People are moving away from their traditional occupations and going 
in search of desk jobs in the cities. Because then on-monetized economy 
of the village and its benefits are sidelined, land in villages is lying 
fallow and the educated youth refuse to work in their fields. This is 
the price one has to pay for understanding progress and development 
only in terms of material progress and for sacrificing the spiritual, 
cultural and personal aspect of life as the ‘irrelevant other.’ 

It needs some reflections on our part since when this process of 
separating fact from value, tradition from modernity, villages from 
cities, have begun. Perhaps it was the fruit of modernism and of 
enlightenment that ‘made us suspicious of anything good and precious 
in our own tradition because of this faulty logic of ‘tradition or 
modernity’, ‘science or indigenous knowledge’ and so on. Even now 
we are citizens of a divided world as we were then, at the start of the 
industrial revolution:” European thought and science, which separated 
mind, matter, and emphasized “rationality” to the exclusion of other 
aspects of human personality and has resulted in the evils of 
industrialism, consumerism, materialism and militarism. It has 
resulted in increasingly destructive wars, much distress and conflict 
in individual and social lives, break up of families, promotion of greed 
and power politics, exploitation of nature, destruction of environment, 
ambivalence in values and dethronement of feelings, sentiments and 
emotions. Moreover Modernism is colonialist in conception and is 
intolerant of other views; it treats non Euro-centric cultures with 
disdain and dubs as superstition that which it does not understand. 
In the education of the Metropolitan elite who are aliens to their own 
culture.”3 

Not only in education but also in the Arts, Literature, and our 
day-to-day dress, these tensions exist. Then there is the tension between 
materialism and spirituality, the tension between science and religion, 
between the formal and informal education. There is also a tension in 
the area of development, about long-term development and our short- 
term requirements. There is a feeling that science and technology can 
solve our problems immediately, and naturally. We therefore resort to je 
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immediate, short-term solutions, neglecting their long-term 
consequences on he environment, ecology, and other spheres. “The 
curriculum of basic education and literacy programmes all too often 
ignore the local treasure house of wisdom, skill and knowledge or at 
best pay lip service to them. Local relevance should not be like icing 
on the cake; it should become the cake itself with curriculum and 
teaching methods growing naturally from the local culture and with 
local artisans and people being involved in teaching. It is this - and 
this alone - that will make education meaningful and participatory 
and elicit the participation and contribution by the locals”. 

The aim of education must be understood in terms of fostering 
local culture and helping it to absorb other ideas, knowledge and skills 
and not in terms of imposing an alien culture on the people. Unless 
my own mode of knowing is related to my mode of being, I shall 
remain a stranger to my own self. Our values that are nurtured in our 
tradition and our formation through educational institutions will then 
remain poles apart. In what sense can we make education be a mode 
of ecstasy in such conditions? We will need an attitudinal change in 
re-considering our choice of problems and also a change in our value 
system. Usually our education system is giving more emphasis to order 
and discipline than to innovative thinking , and this includes our rigid 
academic curricula, our process of learning by rote, our rigid 
examination system based on a single correct answer, hierarchical 
structures in management etc. Our systems promote inhibition and 
imitation rather than innovation. With more emphasis on 
specialization we automatically ignore the holistic approach to life as 
education makes one acquainted with one specific branch of 
knowledge. This mechanical way for testing intelligence makes us 
‘mantra via”, one who knows all the formulas and have all the required 
information in one’s field, but education here fails to make us ‘atma 
via”, one who is aware of what lies beyond the surface experience, of 
values and ideals, the drives and the motivating force that inspires us 
to ‘know’? Mantravid evaasmi na aatmavid’. In the Bhagavad Gita this is 
powerfully expressed in terms of the great Ashwatha tree of the world, 
growing downwards from its roots in heaven and branching out to 
fill all space with its mayavic or illusionary foliage. To reach wisdom, 
one must hew down this tree with the sharpened blade of 
discrimination. 

Mahatma Gandhi understood this simple truth long time back 
when he understood creativity as the basic instinct in men that makes 
him dynamic and living. The dehumanising effect of any education 
system may preserve order but it will not provide new weapons to 
survive at a time of change and transition, from localization to 
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globalisation, certain changes which just happen to us and which is 
unavoidable. It is only in an environment, which fosters innovation 
that borderless minds can be formed and borderless thinking can 
flourish. It is only breaking up those walls and opening up those 
windows of mind will bring that fresh wind that will build the 
‘Innovative India’ of our dreams. As global citizens of a fast changing 
world what is relevant for our modern education system is looking 
for the middle path that this artificial dichotomy between head and 
heart, between science and tradition, between individual and social 
aspirations can be overcome. 

Perhaps we should make an effort to re-interpret the adventurous 
spirit of the Mahatma whose love for the tradition and for order, 
harmony and stability could keep room for exploring uncharted 
horizons with joy and excitement, for combining discipline in 
education with ecstasy of spirit. “I do not want my house to be walled 
in on sides and my windows to be stuffed. I want the cultures of all 
the lands to be blown about my house as freely as possible.”5 Gandhi 
implied that our mind should be open and uninhibited. It should be 
open to new ideas and new thinking. There should be no artificial 
boundaries and walls or borders between the people. Our failure in 
imparting meaningful education that can imbibe the spirit of adventure 
with the wisdom of the tradition has made our pupils citizens of two 
disconnected worlds. During the colonial period of the world history, 
which was also the period of phenomenal growth in science and 
technology, science was perceived, projected and accepted as an 
essential feature of the Western civilization. An unfortunate and 
retrograde corollary of this was that modern scientific knowledge was 
seen as an adversary of traditional wisdom and traditional knowledge. 
The two were seen as mutually exclusive, as traditional knowledge 
was something unscientific, as if traditional knowledge was darkness 
itself waiting to be dispelled by the light of modern science. This has 
been a regrettable syndrome, because it had the effect of belittling the 
intellect and wisdom of vast fraction of the world’s population and 
the heritage of the whole humankind. 

Why this dichotomy between science and ancient wisdom, between 
smarter and more prosperous schools for the elites and the poverty 
stricken regional/vernacular schools in the villages that can not have 
adequate facilities for trained teachers or good laboratories. If science 
is supposed to be a running stream that represents a cumulus of 
systematized knowledge, all societies have all times have painstakingly 
acquired and accumulated useful knowledge about their environment 
for their physical well being. To them, it was science, even if they did 
not use the term. Fortunately, post-modernist thought de-emphasizes 
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all these aspects." It does not believe in the grand narratives of History, 
Progress, Nation, Superiority of Reason and Rationality. Post- 
modernists do not seek to impose an artificial uniformity. They 
recognize the validity of all cultures and all ways of thinking. To the 
extent modern education is a product of Modernity, it has been anti- 
culture and anti-values, despite its professed declaration to the contrary. 
We now need to develop new approaches in contents and methods 
that fit best with the post-modern way of thinking and also contribute 
to that thinking.® 

Once again we should remain explorers of that bliss, that joy, which 
alone can make education an ecstatic experience. Education should 
change our mindset, it should be our aid for tapping our hidden talents 
that are rooted in and nurtured by our traditions. That way one who 
is educated is also a transformed one: the dichotomy between knowing 
and being can be obliterated. If education can motivate us for making 
pro-life endeavours, it should not kill the very spirit for life that makes 
us human, alive and dynamic. There is knowledge generated in the 
‘laboratories of life’ by people over centuries. Many societies in the 
developing world, like India, have nurtured and refined systems of 
knowledge of their own, relating to such diverse domains as geology, 
ecology, botany, agriculture, physiology and health. We are now seeing 
the emergence of terms such as ‘parallel’, ‘indigenous’ and 
‘civilisational’ knowledge systems. The process of globalisation is 
threatening the appropriation of elements of this collective knowledge 
of societies into proprietary knowledge for the commercial profit of a 
few. 

This will relate art with craft, science with values and modernity 
with tradition. The ancient seers have long back discovered this secret: 
education and learning itself can be an act of joy, an act of sacrifice , 
anyajna , that leads us from fragmentation to totality, from death and 
destruction to life and light. Our mantra should be : ‘asato ma sat gamaya, 
tamaso ma jyotir gamaya, mritur ma amritam gamaya’, that destiny is not 
that of man, who is but a small speck in the universe, but is of the 
universe itself. Preserving and protecting local cultures against the 
hegemony of the Metropolitan meta- narratives is a sure way of 
ensuring that progress and development do not become anti-universe 
and remain unsustainable. Adult Education of all kinds provide the 
best means of achieving this transformation of education from a 
destructive to a constructive role - the role of preserving and fostering 
cultural diversity, peace and adaptability. Only thus will education 
promote genuine globalisation, cultural diversities and family and 
societal values. Otherwise, greedy globalisation will prevail and enforce 
its “cultural values” with disastrous consequences. 
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Now we are in a position to address this three-pronged question: 
what is the goal of education and why it should be imparted to one 
and all and what is its expected impact’? What is the need for imbibing 
scientific spirit in our way of knowing? It is said that education makes 
us progressive in thought and in ideals. That which was mystery and 
magical would be tamed and made knowledgeable. In a sense modern 
scientists are followers of Mahatma Gandhi's fascination for simplicity. 
“The hallmark of great science is indeed simplicity. Equations like 
E=mc?2 or F=ma are path breaking, simply because they are so simple. 
Unfortunately, when it comes to harnessing technology for life style, 
things become more complex and complicated”.” What is education? 
The answer is far simpler than we imagine. It makes things less obscure 
and mysterious than they first appear to be.” The travels of celestial 
bodies, once requiring the efforts of a pantheon of gods, now follow a 
few easy formulas. Chemical reactions explained by essences, vapours, 
phlogiston became easier to understand when reduced to a single 
variable: weight. Mankind’s most awesome mystery, fire, once 
understood, could be handled by little children. Throughout history, 
the way of understanding, control and ecstasy has been a long, sinuous 
journey toward simplicity and unity.”8 

The educator will work out ways to help every teacher become an 
artist. When joy is absent, the effectiveness of the learning process. 
falls. There is possibility of delight in every form of learning. Even 
learning the multiplication tables can become joyful when a skilfully 
designed learning environment makes the learning quick and easy. 
Unless our mindset is changed there can not be a blend of intellect 
and sensitivity. It is generally believed that the gender ratio is adverse 
(in favour of men) in those states where the literacy rate is lower and 
the gender ratio is more balanced where the literacy rates are higher. 
This is a completely false interpretation. According to census data the 
gender ratio in India has steadily fallen from 972 (in the year 1901) to 
929 (in 1991), while the literacy rate has been steadily going up from a 
low of 5.39 per cent in 1901 to a high of 52.21 per cent in 1991.9 Rural 
areas are less literate but have a better, more balanced gender ratio 
than urban areas. The harsh truth is that modern education has 
increased social discrimination instead of eradicating it. 

But the intelligence tests in our laboratories have little to do with 
our ability to educate. If education is a process that causes real change, 
not just in one’s ability to manipulate symbols, but in every respect of 
one’s being, then what today’s educators are called upon to do may be 
many things but it is not education. In those class rooms’ some pupils 
learn how to day dream; others, how to take tests. The cause of the 
problems of our society lies not in our people being ‘deprived’ of 
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modern education but elsewhere. It most likely lies in the 
fragmentation of Indian society at all levels, which has been happening 
unabated over the last two hundred years and in which modern 
education has played a vital role. Gandhi’s basic education was, 
therefore, an embodiment of his perception of an ideal society 
consisting of small, self-reliant communities with his ideal citizen being 
an industrious, self-respecting and generous individual living in a 
small cooperative community. For informal educators, we can draw 
out a number of useful pointers. First, Gandhi's insistence on autonomy 
and self-regulation is reflected in the ethos of informal education. 
Gandhi’s conception of basic education was concerned with learning 
that was generated within everyday life which is the basis on which 
informal educators work. 

It was also an education focused on the individual but reliant on 
co-operation between individuals. Gandhi says: “A teacher, who 
establishes rapport with the taught, becomes one with them, learns 
more from them than he teaches them. He who learns nothing from 
his disciples is, in my opinion, worthless. Whenever I talk with 
someone I learn from him. I take from him more than I give him. In 
this way, a true teacher regards himself as a student of his students. If 
you will teach your pupils with this attitude, you will benefit much 
from them.” 


Conclusion 


In our rush to get everybody educated, we do not consider it important 
to ask ourselves why we need education. Can one say that education 
opens up more job opportunities? That is what we would like to believe. 
But the reality is this that it rewards only a minuscule percentage of 
the population, mostly coming from socio-economically privileged 
groups. It is only the dream of getting this small number of high 
salaried coveted jobs that has sustained the view that education opens 
up more job opportunities. If we consider the hard reality, education 
system today makes many more people jobless than it is able to provide 
jobs. People are made to believe through the state run media that 
education has the potential for providing solutions to a number of 
society’s problems. Our education system primarily focuses on the 
acquisition of the skills of reading and writing, but others also possess 
certain skills, which were in no way less valuable. In fact, skills like 
farming, cloth making and house building are more basic to our living, 
but the educated people have been completely unfamiliar with them. 
“ What is a part of living for most of the people in the country and 
where they spend a major part of their time is reduced in the form of 
mere commodities which the educated people learn to buy in the 
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market in exchange for money earned as part of their salaries. This is 
probably a basic difference between the educated and uneducated 
people. However, whether this is a sign of progress has become a 
debatable issue now.” 

Gandhi respected traditions of the society, but not at the cost of 
loss of individual dignity. His practical and dynamic advice was “It is 
good to swim in the waters of tradition, but to sink in them is suicide”. 
He never hesitated to criticize the evils which had gripped the Indian 
society, and tried to mobilize public opinion against such evils. 
Education must touch our deeper personality and should make us 
better humans.” Education is a process that changes the learner.” 1? 
But who should experiment with children’s lives? The tension between 
these two, the need for maintaining order and discipline and to 
experiment with new adventures, is usually sought to be reconciled 
with more stress on efficiency of the system than experimenting with 
newness. The teachers and the educators have to work under stress: 
syllabus has to be completed, grades should be scored, grant to be 
ensured. That way education mostly fulfils short time goals. Do we 
have time enough to educate in a way that the personality of the student 
is changed? It is a sad realization that our ‘education’, suprarationalistic 
and analytical to the extreme, has made possible colonialism, the 
production line, space voyaging and the H-bomb. But it has not made 
people happy or whole, nor does it now offer them ways to change, 
deep down, in an age that cries out with urgency of a rocket’s flight, “ 
Change or die.” 

It is possible only for some rare visionaries like Rabindra Nath 
Tagore who could dare to make experiments in this regard. In his own 
dream child Shantiniketan, Tagore stressed on creativity and joy as he 
sought to combine education with ecstasy. Apart from few such 
exceptional cases, all that goes on in most schools and colleges today 
is only a thin slice of what education can become. As we are entering 
into this age of information technology, our mediums of instruction 
can change for the better accommodating new challenges into its fold. 
This new education may take technology as its alley force that can 
enhance or can diminish the human spirit. Perhaps we need 
innovativeness and a spirit of adventure if we want a middle path 
between two extremes: conservativeness of tradition and the threat 
for tradition in a globalized era. We ourselves have to change in order 
to accommodate the changes in our mode of educating. 

If the old values could not be delivered in a stern but pleasure-less 
education system, one can make courageous efforts to combine 
education with ecstasy in many different ways. I just want to refer to 
this much talked about current Bollywood film: ’Lage Raho Munnabhai’, 
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and its tremendous impact on the young generation of film lovers in 
matters related to Gandhian values. For them, the Father of the Nation, 
whom they used to recall ritually and officially, suddenly emerged 
before them in flesh and blood! One of the reviewers of ‘Lage Raho 
Munna Bhai’ comments; ” A wonderful new film has given us a new 
word. ‘ Gandhigiri’ has entered the popular lexicon. Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi was never more trendy. The young are buying 
books on him. Gandhi T-shirts and Gandhi mugs are now widely 
available. Members of the Congress party attended a screening of Lage 
Raho Munnabhai to remind themselves of the values the party claims 
to stand for. Historians are sheepish admitting that a film has done 
more to popularise the teachings of Gandhi than they have been able 
to. Munnabhai, that gangster with the golden heart, is the alter ego of 
a new Mahatma.”14 

Do discipline and mastery of technique stand in opposition to 
freedom, self-expression and ecstatic moment? Perhaps we should 
remain explorers of alternate ways of educating so that we can do 
justice to both perfection of skill based learning with the creativity of 
a sensitive heart. Our education can be a blend of the head and the 
heart, of science, technology and values, in a meaningful manner. I 
conclude with this note of optimism from the book ‘Education and 
Ecstasy’: “Take the artistic endeavour: the composer discovers that 
the soul of creation transcends the body of form only when form is his 
completely. The violinist arrives at the sublime only through utter 


mastery of technique.” 
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Gandhi and Women’s 
Peace Movements 


G. Lakshmi 


Introduction 


One OF THE GREATEST contributions of Mahatma Gandhi in 
contemporary India was changing the status of women in early 
twentieth-century India by enhancing their role in political movements. 
His successful call to women to join the nationalist movement led to 
wider participation of women in public affairs. Through his speeches 
and writings he was successful in bringing out the latent power of 
women and the greatness of their strength before the world. His politics 
gave a new life not only to Indian women, but women in many other 
countries. 

This paper attempts to bring out Gandhi's vision of the role of 
women in the maintenance of peace and the links between Gandhian 
ideals and women’s peace movements the world over. Gandhi's 
writings and speeches suggest that he envisioned greater participation 
of women in the peace movements and that women have a special 
contribution to make to humanity. The author believes women have 
an important role in peace movements and agrees with Gandhi that 
woman should be at the forefront of creating a non-violent society. 

Gandhian ideals and practice can be of immense importance for 
women’s movements and women have to realize their own potential 
and inner strength. In the recent past, the wider representation given 
to women in the military and police and the expanding membership 
of women in militant groups that do not abjure the use of arms are all 
a sad cry from what Gandhi viewed to be a woman’s special role. 

Like most philosophies, Gandhism too needs to be rediscovered 
by every generation to suit the needs and aspirations of its time. That 
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Gandhi has endured and thrived in the movements led by Martin 
Luther King and Nelson Mandela alike is an example of relevance of 
his theory of non-violence today. His ideals have become even more 
important after the end of the Cold War and the consequent declaration 
of the ‘War against Terrorism’ by the U.S. in the wake of 9/11. This 
sort of a tendency of ‘an eye for an eye’ will make the whole world 
blind. 

Gandhi's contribution lies in expanding the technique of 
satyagraha, ahimsa and non-cooperation to encompass the whole mass 
of people, especially the women. Gandhi believed women could do 
much to transform India at all levels. The Gandhian non-violent 
movement for freedom has prominently influenced different women’s 
groups and social groups in India, and it is to the credit of Gandhi that 
women participated in large numbers in the nationalist struggle. 


Women’s influence on Gandhi 


It is said that Gandhi developed the notion of women as natural bearers 
of peace and effective exponents of ahimsa due to the intimate 
influences of some women in his life. Gandhi had admitted that he 
learnt the technique of non-violent passive resistance from women, 
especially from his mother, Putlibai and wife Kasturba.! His mother 
was a great source of inspiration for him and was largely responsible 
for the extremely tolerant, religious disposition of Gandhi. 

It was Kasturba’s passive resistance against Gandhi's, as a man 
and husband, unreasonable actions and attitudes that compelled him 
to change himself from a domineering man to an understanding 
husband realizing the spirit of equality. He acknowledged, “I learned 
the lesson of non-violence from my wife, when I tried to bend her to 
my will.... In the end she became my “teacher” in non-violence. And 
what I did in South Africa was but an extension of the rule of 
Satyagraha she practised in her life....”2 

She was his living “model” of Satyagraha. He spoke of Kasturba 
as “above” himself, and it is to her moral strength and example that 
he says he owed his most unique and potent idea in personal growth 
as well as in activist politics. Writing on her, Gandhi observes that she 
was “a woman always of very strong will....that strong will enabled 
her quite WEEE to become my teacher in the art and practice of 
non-cooperation”. 

In South Africa Indian women led by Kasturba offered satyagraha 
and went to prison, when the Government of South Africa was about 
to pass an unjust law. The women’s courage was amazing and inspiring 
to men. Their success proved the power of soul-force. Gandhi said, 
“My wife made the orbit of all women. In her I studied all women. I 
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came in contact with many European women in South Africa, and I 
knew practically every Indian woman there. I worked with them. I 
tried to show them they were not slaves either of their husbands or 
parents, not only in the political field but in the domestic as well”! 

Besides his wife, Gandhi's other women co-workers in South Africa 
were Olive Shreener, Millie Graham Polak and Sonja Schlesin. He was 
also profoundly influenced by Annie Besant, a British militant feminist 
and a Theosophist, Sarojini Naidu, a trusted co-worker, and Kamladevi 
Chattopadhyaya, a fiery Satyagrahi. 


Satyagraha and Women 

The greatest contribution of Gandhi was ‘satyagraha’ which not only 
aimed at creating a society which would be based on non-violent values 
but also advocated a feminist strategy to achieve that ideal. He could 
see the possibilities of women participating in satyagraha from his 
experiences in South Africa. The participation by South African women 
demonstrated the capacity women had for self-sacrifice and suffering 
which inspired him for evolving his idea of satyagraha. From the 
first satyagraha of Champaran in 1917 to the 1942 movement Indian 
women participated in each and every-struggle under the leadership 
of Gandhi. 

Gandhi believed that Satyagraha was the most powerful weapon 
in a non-violent struggle. It involves defiance — the wilful, peaceful, 
breaking of laws that are unjust. It means picketing, protesting, 
squatting, obstructing, challenging and publicly resisting wrongs. 
Gandhi believed since women were the most non-violent and ardent 
lovers of peace, they can be the best messengers of peace and non- 
violence. 

Gandhi based his programme of action on such political methods 
that would be suitable for women. Gandhi had admitted that he had 
designed his strategy and chosen his particular forms of struggle very 
consciously and deliberately so as to encourage women’s participation 
in them. He wrote in Young India [1 January 1932], “Since resistance 
in Satyagaraha is offered through self-suffering. It is a weapon pre- 
eminently open to women.... she can become the leader in Satyagraha 
which does not require the learning that books give but does require 
heart that comes from suffering and faith.”” 

Among those women who have made Satyagraha a mode of 
struggle for a better world are the Meira Peibis of Manipur who stand 
in clusters on the roadside outside their village with flaming torches 
to protest against men who indulge in drugs and alcohol, which are 
jointly ruining the youth of North-East India.8 These women also raise 
their voices against the excesses of the security forces and form a 
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protective shield against them. They do not quote Gandhi or term 
their struggle as satyagraha but their steadfast, powerful and peaceful 
picketing has a strong resemblance with the methods that Gandhi 
followed. 

Gandhi said that women strengthen his * belief in Swadeshi and 
Satyagraha....if I could inspire in men devotion as pure as I find in the 
women, within a year, India would be raised to a height impossible to 
imagine. As for Swaraj it was the easiest thing in the world.”9 
Satyagraha made women feel that their femininity is a source of 
strength rather than weakness. 


Non-violence and Women 


Gandhi looked to women as the embodiment of suffering and sacrifice. 
He saw this as a special quality of women as a mother and thereby 
considered them to be the best messengers of peace and non-violence. 
On this basis he prescribed separate education for women for they 
make better soldiers in non-violent struggle. They are inherently more 
peaceful than men. 

Gandhi repeatedly highlighted the superior qualities of women 
and the intrinsic differences between man and woman. He believed 
that women could bring about swaraj better: Women were the very 
embodiment non-violence; they were greater soldiers and beneficiaries 
of his swaraj campaigns.!° The three spheres of these campaigns were 
in the manufacture of salt, boycott of foreign cloth and shunning of 
liquor. 

The role of women’s in the maintenance of peace was clearly 
expressed in the speeches Gandhi made in several parts of Europe. In 
a message to the women of Europe in 1932 Gandhi quoted the example 
of Indian women who had come out in their thousands to take part in 
the non-violent struggle. He said: “If only women will forget that they 
belong to the weaker sex, I have no doubt that they can do infinitely 
more than men against wat... I really believe that if Europe will drink 
in the lesson of non-violence, it will do so through its women.... Passive 
resistance is regarded as the weapon of the weak, but the resistance 
for which I had to coin a new name altogether is the weapon of the 
strongest. I had to coin a new word to signify what I meant. But its 
matchless beauty lies in the fact that, though it is the weapon of the 
strongest, it can be wielded by the weak in body, by the aged and even 
by the children if they have stout hearts. And since resistance in 
Satyagraha is offered through self-suffering, it is a weapon pre- 
eminently open to women. We found that women in India, in many 
instances surpassed their brothers in suffering and the two played a 
noble part in the campaign. For, the idea of self-suffering became 
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contagious and they embarked upon amazing acts of self-denial. 
ing that the women and the children of Europe became fired 
with love of humanity, they would take the men by storm and reduce 
militarism to nothingness in an incredibly short time. The underlying 
idea is that women, children and others have the same potentiality. 
The question is one of drawing out the limitless power of truth.” 

Gandhi reiterated the same faith in women’s ability wherever they 
may belong to, in bringing peace and keeping it. “You have got 
freedom. You can become a power for peace....(if you) apply your minds 
to the science of non-violence more than to man....Women are the 
natural messengers of the gospel of non-violence if only they realize 
their high estate”! 

Gandhi felt that only women could fight militarism. In Paris, he 
said, “I have no doubt that they can do infinitely more than men against 
war.” He elaborated his argument to the women there, *.... Answer 
for yourselves what your great soldiers and generals would do, if their 
wives and daughters and mothers refused to countenance their 
participation in militarism in any shape or form.”14 

Speaking to a group of women in Italy he said, “the beauty of 
non-violent war is that women can play the same part in it as men. In 
a violent war women have no such privilege, and Indian women played 
a more effective part in ‘our’ last non-violent war than men. The reason 
is simple. Non-violent war calls into play suffering to the largest extent, 
and who can suffer more purely and nobly than women”. Gandhi 
held that if “they (women) would realize the strength of non-violence 
they would not consent to be called the weaker sex”.16 

Gandhi taught the humankind how to have a revolution with 
weapons of truth and non-violence that build a future, rather than 
with weapons that annihilate the past, the present and the future. To 
learn how to use these weapons, Gandhi himself was willing to be 
taught by women. 17 He believed that it is given to her to teach that art 
of peace to the warring world. Women, who according to Gandhi are 
stronger by virtue of endurance, self-sacrifice and gentleness, were 
more amenable to the concept of non-violent means than who glorified 
physical strength.18 


Ahimsa and Women 


Mahatma Gandhi viewed women as the incarnation of ahimsa and 
added that due to a different socialization process, women have tended 
to grow up more peaceful than men and more capable of solving 
conflicts in a non-violent manner. Ahimsa has been very much a part 
of women’s attitudes, even with respect to the most emotional, basic 
issues of feminism. 
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In 1940, while reviewing his twenty-five years of work in India 
concerning women’s role in society, he said, *....Woman is the 
incarnation of Ahimsa. Ahimsa means infinite love, which again means 
infinite capacity for suffering. And who but woman, the mother of 
man, shows this capacity in the largest measure? Let her translate 
that love to the whole of humanity.... And she will occupy her proud 
position by the side of man.... She can become the leader in 
Satyagraha....”19 He believed peace often starts in the minds of women. 


Gandhi's Call to Women 


Gandhi had long believed that women had special capacities for 
sacrifice and for leadership in peace building. He believed that many 
of the contemporary movements stopped halfway because woman- 
power had not been used.” He thought that the world had been too 
long dominated by “masculine” aggressive qualities and that it was 
time that the “feminine” qualities came to the fore. 

Gandhi had sought the support of women for almost all of his 
political movements — non-cooperation, civil disobedience and the Quit 
India movement. Gandhi did not see his advocacy of women’s 
participation in non-violent movements as contradictory to his basic 
concept of women as nurturer and caretaker of home. On the contrary, 
the participation of women in satyagraha was seen as an extension of 
her special mission as the caretaker of humanity. 

Under Gandhi's inspiration Indian women took part in the freedom 
struggle in large numbers. He wrote in the Harijan, “In the war against 
war, women of the world will and should lead. It is their special 
vocation and privilege.”*! Between 1920 and 1940 Gandhi came to 
advocate a greatly expanded role for women in political movements. 
Initially in the 1920s, when he called the women to participate in the 
first satyagraha he wanted the women to play a supportive role in 
which they would boycott the purchase of foreign cloth and dedicate 
themselves to spinning.” In 1930 he called for broader participation 
of women in which they would take on the activity of picketing liquor 
shops and sellers of foreign cloth. By 1939, Gandhi exhorted the women 
that they should take the lead in the satyagraha movement in India. 
He said, “I would love to find that my future army contained a vast 
preponderance of women over the men. If the fight came, I should 
then face it with greater confidence than if men predominated. I would 
dread the latter’s violence. Women would be my guarantee against 
such an outbreak.” He wrote: “Non-violence is woman’s inborn 
virtue. For ages together man has been trained in violence. To become 
non-violent they will have to generate womanly qualities in them. 
Since I have adopted non-violence, I am myself becoming womanly 
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day by day. Women are accustomed to making sacrifices for the family; 
they will now have to learn to make an offering for the country. I am 
inviting all women.... to get enlisted in my non-violent army.””4 

Thousands of Indian women from all walks of life did respond to 
his call in the 1930s and 1940s to become actively involved in India’s 
struggle for independence. Many left home and many refused marriage 
in order to dedicate themselves full time to the movement. Gandhi's 
advocacy of non-violence created a favourable condition for mass 
participation of women. They came out of their homes instead of hiding 
in fear, as they usually did when the movements were violent. 

Yet, after independence the momentum behind the encouragement 
of women’s advancement and leadership in political and social arenas 
dwindled. With Gandhi’s death, women had lost one of their key 
champions. The linkage between women’s advancement, a country’s - 
development and the achievement of a culture of peace was obscured. 


The Mahila Shanti Sena 

Gandhi's peace tradition is being carried on presently by the Mahila 
Shanti Sena, a new social movement, launched in 2000 by Acharya 
Ramamurti, (then 91-year-old), a Gandhian, aimed at integrating 
village and district level democracy with non-violence and the rights 
of women.” The idea was hatched in 2000, during a meeting between 
McMaster, Professor of Biology and Peace Studies, Dr. Rama Singh 
and Acharya Ramamurti, to organize a gathering of Gandhian activists, 
social workers, academics, and journalists over a three-day period in 
the village of Vaishali, Bihar, to consider the implications of women’s 
roles in Panchayati Raj and the need to promote participatory 
democracy and peace-building. 

The Mahila Shanti Sena Vaishali Sabha Conference on Non- 
violence, Peace, and Democracy took place on February 24-27, 2002 
— a period that coincided with a fresh outbreak of horrendous Hindu- 
Muslim communal violence in Gujarat. Referring to Gandhi’s idea of 
establishing “peace brigades,” Acharya Ramamurti decided to call 
the trained women the “Mahila Shanti Sena” or women’s peace corps. 
His non-partisan movement has been meeting with spectacular 
successes. Tens of thousands of women have now been trained in 
women’s peace corps and their collective efforts are beginning to 
change the social and political climate in parts of northern India. 

The general objectives of Mahila Shanti Sena movement are: 
building peaceful neighbourhoods; promoting participatory 
democracy (through capacity building, with a special focus on women); 
the formation of women’s action groups of peace workers (trained in 
leadership skills, crisis intervention, conflict resolution and 
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prevention); and women’s economiceempowerment through micro- 
loans schemes, self-help groups, and through local centres of skills 
training. 


Gandhian ideals today 


In the recent period, socio-political life the world over has been marked 
by a renewed resurgence of social movements. There are anti-nuclear 
and anti-war movements, ecological movements, women’s liberation 
movements, movements of indigenous peoples, and movements for 
alternative lifestyles. The emergence of these movements is often likened 
to the political protest which swept India during the Gandhian era. 

Women usually assume roles of peacemakers in families, in 
communities and in societies. Historically, women have made efforts 
in movements for peace. They are considered to be natural peace lovers. 
A casual glance at women’s peace movements in several parts of the 
world demonstrates their close resemblance with Gandhian ideals. 
Aung San Suu Kyi, the Myanmarese Nobel-laureate, is a case in point. 
The present day movements led by human rights activists, 
environmentalists, and feminists have shown a remarkable 
understanding of the growing relevance of the means Gandhi adopted: 
and the vision and legacy he bequeathed to humanity. 

Almost all of the women’s human rights organizations of the late 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries saw world peace as part of their 
vision for a new society.26 Recent trends reveal that many of the 
women’s movements are taking nourishment from Gandhian ideology. 
To mention a few — peace activist Angelina Grimke urged her 
Christian sisters to throw away their submissive behaviour in order 
to work to end slavery.” Another peace activist Dorothy Day asserted 
herself against nuclear armament and stood for the United Farm 
Workers’ union struggle.”8 Peace Pilgrim, the indomitable American 
woman (1951-1981) covered 25,000 miles on foot for peace and vowed 
to continue to walk for peace until human beings have learnt the way 
of peace.” Betha von Suttner, the German woman who was the real 
initiator of the Nobel Peace Prize (1843-1914) worked relentlessly to 
promote peace. She was the one who having known and worked closely 
with Alfred Nobel urged him to-set aside some amount as a prize for 
anyone who worked for peace.» Alfred Nobel invented dynamite, a 
weapon of destruction, but regarded himself as a pacifist and made 
some fortune from the invention. Betha was never mentioned, until 
she herself got a prize, which she should have received much earlier. 

Betty Reardon, one of the pioneers in education for a culture of 
peace, has challenged the contemporary realities of a war system as 
opposed to a peace system using the gender centred concept of 
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nurturing.?! She says, if we are to think peace, we need a paradigm of 
peace to move us from a warring society to a parenting or caring society, 
in which all adults parent the young and care for the vulnerable. In 
this quest for building a more peaceful world, Reardon equally 
highlights the crucial contributions of women. She says the acquisition 
of peace knowledge helps women to become peacemakers and 
peacekeepers, to subvert the “war-system”* — the practices, 
institutions and interrelationships which are essentially violent, and 
which destroy relationships, impede social development and human 
fulfilment. The alternative is to enthrone a peace-system where the 
society becomes peaceful and the natural order becomes what nature 
ordains, ‘an organic peace that sustains healthy persons and creative 
societies’. Through different socialization modes, women subscribe 
less readily than men to the myth of the efficacy of violence in bringing 
peace. Women can help societies move from a culture of war towards 
a culture of peace. 

Some important aspects of Gandhian ideals on non-violence and 
ahimsa and their links with women need mention. Gandhi’s non- 
violence embodied a stance of non-injury, or ahimsa, to the enemy. 
Destruction of the opponent merely perpetuates the injustice one tries 
to overcome. Instead, the goal is to win the opponent over to one’s 
own side. Gandhi wrote, “We must try patiently to convert our 
opponents. If we wish to evolve the spirit of democracy out of slavery, 
we must be scrupulously exact in our dealings with opponents. We 
must concede to our opponents the freedom we claim for ourselves 
and for which we are fighting.“ 

The psychology of women supports this policy of non-injury. 
Rather than basing her worth on the domination of others or on 
comparative strength, the normative criteria have been sacrifice and 
service. Such advocacy is in many ways the raison d’etre of the 
traditional female role. Gandhi sometimes glorified suffering for the 
cause of truth. But he, and other non-violent activists, also stressed 
the need for non-cooperation with the forces of evil. 

Women can apply the principle of non-cooperation and non- 
violence to their oppression, and to those who hurt them. Non-violence 
never assents to the demands of the oppressors, even though it may 
cause anger or resentment. It strips the oppressors of authority to which 
they are not entitled, at the same time ascertaining that all enjoy what 
they rightfully own. Women can thus set in motion a process by which 
they would learn to respect themselves, value their own work, and to 
evoke, expect, and demand that respect from others. Women and 
advocates of non-violence live by the power of love, which compels 
us to ahimsa. 
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We need leadership from great souls like the Mahatma. Like him, 
we need men to give the women the credit they deserve, and listen to 
their critiques of violence and non-violence. However, women have 
traditionally not been well represented at national or international 
peace negotiations, as noted in the Declaration on the Participation of 
Women in Promoting Peace and Cooperation, which was proclaimed 
by the UN Assembly in December 1982.°° Although women non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs) have been working in the field 
of disarmament and arms control, more opportunities are still needed 
for women to participate in national and international meetings on 
peace, conflict resolution, disarmament and meetings of such high 
profile bodies like the Security Council. Clearly if, as Gandhi held, 
there can be no peace in the world without the full participation of 
women, then special attention must be paid to women’s educational, 
social, and economic needs so as to enable women to assume their full 
rights and responsibilities as citizens of the world (and in this particular 
context, citizens of democratic India). 1 

Gandhi believed that only satyagraha will solve the contradictions 
of society, whether they are between capitalist and worker or between 
man and woman. Women must formulate their goals, struggle for 
them, and redefine them through the practices of satyagraha. The 
practice of satyagraha will enable them to transform the family and 
society for the betterment of all - men, women and children. 

In today’s world, power politics of states still continues to be based 
on the use of violence to maintain international order and co-existence 
among peoples. The force of arms and economic exploitation of weaker 
social groups are still considered permissible instruments for the 
maintenance of peace among states and within states. The end of the 
Cold War, instead of creating a congenial atmosphere for peace and 
disarmament, seems to have again legitimised the use of overtly violent 
means of conflict resolution by subordinating the protection of human 
rights and the rights of peoples to the economic and strategic interests 
of small and great powers alike. 


Conclusion 


Mahatma Gandhi brought the women out of their homes and made 
them equal participants tn all walks of life - social as well as political. 
His entourage always consisted of several women and many of his 
closest associates were women. Under Gandhi's leadership thousands 
of women took leading roles in several movements. His politics gave 
a new life not only to Indian women but women in many other 
countries who got the opportunity to search for new meanings in their 
life. Gandhi’s writings and speeches suggest ample evidence to show 
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that he had canvassed for women’s active participation in public affairs. 

Gandhi’s life mission was to save’ humanity from barbarity and 
he had the insight that in any social situation where “violence and 
brute force reign supreme or when social conflicts are’ sought to be 
resolved through the use of weapons, women tend to be pushed into 
more and more peripheral roles, and all the positive qualities tend to 
be looked upon with contempt”. Gandhi did realize that women’s entry 
in the national movement of India was a life-preserving and 
humanising force which would prevent the movement from getting 
dissipated by senseless and self-destructive violence. 

Having realized the important role women could play in purifying 
public life, Gandhi constructed a feminine politics and he became an 
embodiment of what are often designated as “feminine virtues”. 

The task today of national governments the world over is that of 
taking up projects of peace, and of identifying non-violent ways of 
achieving them, bearing in mind, as Gandhi said, that “There is no 
way to peace; peace is the way”. It is up to the transnational civil 
society to express and foster Gandhian ideals by providing suitable 
means of achieving peace. There should be political intervention and 
priority must be given to the creation of appropriate facilities for 
research, teaching, and training so that political action at the national 
and international level measures up to the challenges that today’s 
world presents. 

Like Gandhi and unlike Darwin, we should think of the ‘survival 
of the weakest’, not of the fittest alone. Life is a creative and cooperative 
venture. We should strive to abandon weapons of war, leave violence 
behind and bring a new culture of peace. 

It is this culture of peace of which Gandhi talked in his Hind Swaraj. 
Once this culture is globally accepted, no man or woman will be judged, 
as Martin Luther King wanted, by the colour of his or her skin or sex, 
nor by wealth, religion, or learning. , 
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Concept of Global Non-Violence and 
Gandhi's Religion 


Upasana Pandey 


IN THE PRESENT WORLD scenario everything is becoming global. 
There is global village, global culture, global dance, global dresses, 
global food, global business, global market, global media, global 
technology, global means of communication and so on and so forth. 
In this wave of globalisation human values and moral norms are also 
bound to be global. Thus there emerged a new concept of non-violence 
ie. global non-violence. : 

Actually in its positive form globalisation refers to the multiplicity 
of linkages.and interconnections that transcends the nation-states. It 
defines a process through which events, decisions and activities in 
one part of the world can come to have significant consequences for 
individuals and communities in quite different parts of the globe. But 
in its negative sense globalisation has shrunk the globe. In this context 
one may use the term global as a word pretty much usurped by those 
who imposed order from above-imperial states, multinational 
companies, the World Bank etc. Even with best of intentions, 
globalizers lack decrement, they ignore particularities and differences 
that oe a person’s responsibility to a specific region or period of 
history. % 

Within this philosophical and theoretical background we can 
extend our idea of global non-violence, but the ultimate objective 
should be different from that of prevailing global tendencies, which 
are trying to dominate the world with the help of instrumental 
rationality. Contrary to the rational and cultural imperialism found 
these days, here I am using the word ‘global’ not as globalisation 
(exploitation) from above but as globalisation (cooperation) from below. 
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It recognizes the importance of cultural context in understanding 
people’s power and practices. It believes in selecting appropriate 
symbols and mottos for specific regions and countries. It endeavours 
to understand the meaning of the term global non-violence as the 
process of fraternity and the feelings of brotherhood across the globe. 

In fact this is not a new concept. Evidences from history can be 
cited. In the eighteenth century, some thinkers had raised their voice 
for non-violence and their movements had their impact across the 
globe. Thomas Paine, for example, called himself ‘a citizen of the 
world’, and in contributing to American and France revolutions, he 
adhered to the principles, ‘My country is the world’, ‘to do well is my. 
It was the first instance of building brotherhood and fraternity on a 
rational basis.? This can be regarded as the first incidence of the 
formulation of the concept of global non-violence. 

Further, global non-violence refers to the steady increase in 
resistance movements against direct and structural violence around 
the globe since 1980s, dramatizing the interconnectedness of region, 
nation, people and the natural environment, as an effort to protect the 
forest and to reclaim the alienated lands. Protest movements by echo- 
feminists like Vandana Shiva and Medha Patkar in India and so many 
tribal movements may be cited here as examples. All these initiatives 
are typically non-violent in their nature and approach. They are 
struggling for global concerns. Though their approaches are particular, 
yet their ultimate aims are universal in nature.‘ 

Actually global non-violence in its real sense of the term is an 
array of different social forces and a civil society in-the-making, 
animated by war resistance, eco-feminism, and conflict transformation, 
as witnessed among Greenham Common women in England and 
Green Peace throughout the Pacific region.5 

The whole wave of human rights and subaltern consciousness may 
be included herein within this array of social forces. 

Further we can say that global non-violence is an effort to have an 
international network to organize or to initiate improvised work for 
dalit uplift and worker’s development. It regards international union 
organizing as central to the building of a world civic culture and to 
establishing a preferential option for the poor. That is why it is called 
global non-violence and is another name for globalisation from below. 
While the trend of globalisation is looking for the creation of a global 
village and trying to universalise everything, global non-violence is 
asking for accommodating localism and individual differences. It 
believes that local idioms, local identity and local way of living are 
the best way of providing the bases for a non-violent world order. 

Global non-violence is a more specific and inclusive term than 
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global peace, conflict resolution and conflict transformation. It 
challenges peace research that is merely academic. In fact, it is related 
to, but encompasses a larger canvas than the peace movement. Actually 
it offers a means of analysing all social movements, as indicated by 
over-lapping and mutually supportive campaigns of workers, women, 

ar-resisters, and human rights advocates throughout the world. It is 
a conceptual lens of purposive collective action. That is why it makes 
a commitment to building a non-killing society as an important factor 
in education and research, as outlined and exemplified by UNESCO’S 
Culture of Peace Programme’. It is the pragmatic as well as 
conscientious meeting point of ethical and technical consideration of 
social change. And it is possible only if we are trying to culminate this 
concept of global non-violence with that of Gandhian philosophy of 
religion. 

It is a well-known fact that religion is often playing a very 
destructive and burning role these days. Terrorists are using religion, 
religious institutions, and religious symbols for inhuman and immoral 
activities, which are really unfortunate. But in Gandhian philosophy 
the meaning of the term religion and the approach towards it, is 
presented in a totally different manner. 

In Gandhian philosophy of religion we will get two perspectives: 
impersonal or personal conception of religion. Actually it assumes 
that every human being has a unique psychological and spiritual 
constitution. He cannot leap out of it anymore than he can jump out of 
his body. That is why in Gandhian philosoph: y religion represents the 
way man conceives and relates himself to God’. The formal, customary, 
organized or historical religions centre on the personal, and the pure 
or eternal religion around the impersonal God. For Gandhi, Hinduism, 
Christianity, Judaism, Islam and the other religions are all based on 
specific conceptions of a personal God. They involve distinct forms of 
prayer, worship, rituals and beliefs about His nature and relation to 
the world, and are sectarian. The true and pure religion lies beyond 
them, and has nothing to do with organization, belief and rituals. It 
consists in nothing more and nothing less than recognizing that the 
universe is pervaded and govemed by a cosmic power and organizing 
one’s entire life accordingly.? 

In Gandhian philosophy of religion, which is represented by 
personal and impersonal approach, God is not a being but a law, an 
active and self-powered law, an intelligent principle of order. In 
Gandhi’s own words, “there can be no manner of doubt that this 
universe of sentient beings is governed by a law. If you can think of 
law without its Giver I would say that the Law is the Lawgiver that is 
God’. And again, “He and His law are one. The Law is God.” 10 Cosmic 
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power structured and regulated the universe by means of natural laws. 

Gandhi takes cosmic power differently. The Universe for him was 
eternal, and the question was not one of creating but ordering and 
structuring it. His God was therefore a principle of order, a supreme 
intelligence infusing and regulating the universe from within. Unlike 
a supreme being who can and perhaps must be extra-cosmic, a 
principle of order cannot be. As Gandhi put it, “God is not some person 
outside ourselves or away from the Universe, He pervades 
everything...[is] immanent in all things.” 

In fact, to Gandhi religion was a human institution made by human 
ingenuity to solve practical affairs as well as spiritual matters. His oft- 
quoted passages can be cited. He said: “By religion, I do not mean 
formal religion or customary religion but that religion, which brings 
us face to face to our Maker.” ” “It is permanent element in human 
nature which counts no cost too great in order to find full expression 
and which leaves the soul utterly restless until it has found itself...”12 
Again, he observed, “Religion which takes no account of practical 
affairs and does not help to solve them, is no religion.”! He never 
tried to define religion in exact language because his attempt was to 
bring religion closer to common man. In that regard his religion was_ 
functional in nature. 

In fact the above Gandhian concept of religion that all religions 
lead to one God can contribute a lot in developing and implementing 
the methodology of global non-violence. As Global non-violence, while 
accepting globalisation from below recognizes the importance of 
cultural, historical and geographical differences and believes in 
selecting appropriate symbols and mottos for specific regions and 
countries, in a similar manner, Gandhi said that every man is born 
into a particular religion. Since no religion is wholly false, he should 
be able to work out his destiny in and through it. And if he feels 
attracted to some aspects of another religion, he should be at liberty to 
borrow them. He said that the ocean is composed of drops of water, 
each drop is an entity and yet it is a part of the whole, the one and the 
many. In this ocean of life we are little drops.'4 

Here one may raise this question that in the present world scenario, 
which is bitterly suffering not only from clashes of civilization but 
also from clashes within the civilization, is it possible to have such a 
concept of religion in its real sense of the term? These are very alarming 
and very vibrant questions and we cannot ignore them. But at the 
same time it is true that as much as the risk of terrorists attacks are 
increasing; discussions, seminars on the questions of peace, conflict 
resolutions, peace transformation, human rights and many others are 
becoming the issues of discussion these days. Intellectuals are 
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continuously doing mental exercise and looking at the solutions but 
they are not yet getting it. One war is creating another war. Everyone 
is bound to leave in this continuous stressed and tensed situation. 
Ambiguity, doubt, risk and continual change are becoming unbearable , 
day-by-day". 

Politicians, social activists, economists, philosophers, thinkers are 
presenting their views from their own perspectives but nothing is 
working here and everyone is desperately looking for a peaceful and 
conducive life on this earth. 

It’s very strange why we are not trying to see all these problems 
from religious perspective. What our religious gurus (representatives) 
are doing these days? Are they not equally responsible for social uplift? 
Are they not equally responsible for peace, fraternity, security and 
happiness? Why are they not looking conscious about all these 
problems of society? Are they not a part of the society? 

Actually all the efforts which are going on are not morally oriented, 
yet they are looking so. I mean the nations who are arguing for nuclear 
disarmament, end of terrorism, conflict resolution and peace 
themselves are the creators or originators of war. Osama bin Laden 
and Saddam Hussein are the by-products of US- sponsored terrorism 
during the Cold War!®. Similarly, the member states of the United 
Nations are vouching for human rights, but unfortunately they 
themselves are not just and humane in their deeds. Joseph Stiglitz in 
his book Globalization and Its Discontents is arguing about the economic 
imbalances around the globe. How amazing it is that the annual income 
of the three richest people on this earth is more than'that of the GDP 
of 48 least developed countries of the world. Not only that, the annual 
income of the richest 225 men is more than that'of the 2.5 billion people 
living in developing countries.” In such a situation any talk, any 
attempt, any efforts towards human rights and world peace will never 
be realized because it is not only too irrational and inhuman but also 
a superficially imposed kind of illusion. 

Actually we human beings in our ignorance, pride, prejudice, 
jealousy, hatred and sense of violence create and organize religions, 
caste systems, gender inequalities, racial divide and the most glaring 
and unacceptable disparity between the rich and the poor. Otherwise 
the all compassionate and all pervasive and all just God had created 
this most wonderful, beautiful universe to help souls in human forms 
to experience profound peace and happiness. The sun, the moon, the 
stars, the air, the water and all other bounties of nature are 
manifestations of God’s peace with equality and justice. There is 
absolutely no discrimination between the white, the black, the men, 
the women, the high caste, the low caste, and also between children 
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born to the rich or to the poor. God is not partial to the followers of 
this or that religion, country, language etc., or to believers as 
distinguished from non-believers. 3 

The representatives of God should spread these notions 
throughout the world. If we really want to build communities of peace ` 
for all, and transform local and global injustice towards a fair and 
compassionate world, we will have to dismantle the unjust social- 
economic and political structures and the mumbo jumbo of God’s 
incarnation in human form, rid rituals, superstition and miracle 
mongering religiosity, self serving priest craft and their prerogative 
to interpret the so called God revealed words- the scriptures -for others. 

Even we should refuse to create a new God of glorified greed with 
MNCs and TNCs as actors and gross consumerism as obeisance. 
Instead we should go back to the quintessence of all our religious and 
humanist traditions and enforce the groundswell of the commonality 
of pro-active social spirituality. This would mean that the focus of all 
human life should be the realization of the God of love, Truth 
compassion and justice, and combating the forces of hatred, untruth, 
violence (both physical and structural) and all forms of gross and subtle 
injustice through non-violent means. 

Every child born should be regarded as God’s hope in the destiny 
of humanity. Let the child’s upbringing, education, training etc., be 
around universal spiritual values. All children should be encouraged 
to doubt, to debate and, if necessary, to dissent in matters of religion. 
A highly relaxing, non-egoistic and simple meditation in silence for 
self realization and realization of the God of love, truth, compassion 
and Justice should be promoted. We should celebrate the myriad 
diversity of life and the interdependence of lives. And at the same 
time the integrity of creation, sharing and caring of the natural 
resources like land, water, forest etc. , will help us to create a culture of 
global non-violence. In fact this culture of global non-violence is not 
the ideal of the society, but nowadays it is becoming the essential need 
of the society. We do not have any other alternative but to accept this 
reality. Humanity has already suffered a lot. Credibility of ethical values 
and moral norms has already been lost in the name of rationality. And 
now it becomes the call of the hour to accept the truth that rationality 
and instrumental ethical value are not going to bring about any change. 
Instead a good combination of both is required. Gandhi once said, “I 
have come to the fundamental conclusion that if you want something 
really important to be done, you must move the heart also. The appeal 
of reason is more to the head.”18 Rationality and morality are 
complimentary to each other. Neither reason nor faith alone, but 
rational faith is the valid basis of the life. The important and the only 
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legitimate question therefore was not whether, but when faith was 
‘justified’, and how to separate ‘rationality’ from ‘blind’ faith.!9 
` Globalizers and the so-called world leaders have to accept this reality, 
which is altogether missing in their approach. 

It shows that the concept of global non-violence recognizes the 
need for closer cooperation between activists and researchers, and 
among people involved in local and international campaigns. In fact 
global non-violence demands the close relationship between personal 
transformation and social change (peace within and without). Global 
non-violence offers both learning about the world and changing it. 
This goal is best accomplished not’by imposing some arbitrary vision 
or some vague theory of non-violence, but in appreciating and fully 
attending to what has been happening before our eyes. 
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To A QUERY IN EARLY January 1932 as to whether there was any 
country in the world which had won independence by non-violent 
means, Gandhi pregnantly said, “We are writing new history.” Gandhi 
was not merely the architect of Indian freedom, as Lord Mount batten 
put it, he was also the initiator of a new era in socio-political dynamics 
in India, if not in the world. 

To find the like of Gandhi, wrote Louis Fischer, we would have to 
go back to two thousand years. It is obvious, he referred to Buddha 
and Jesus and not reformers of the common mould. He was a 
revolutionary for changing values of human life. But his was a 
revolution without bloodshed, except his own; and his were 
revolutionary methods bringing about changes in individuals as well 
as societies by a mutation of mind or’by change of heart as he put it. 

Gandhi was a visionary of great magnitude, but was always 
satisfied with even a mini-action towards the ends, saying, “one step 
is enough for me.” His reading of history filled him with unbounded 
optimism for human destiny in spite of gloom and darkness sometimes 
all around. He observed, “In the midst of death, life persists; in the 
midst of darkness, light persists; and in the midst of hatred, love 
persists,” which gives edge to hope over despair. One could continue 
in the same strain and say, “In the midst of war, peace persists” and 
“in spite of violence, non-violence persists.” A wise and rational person 
would therefore always try to strengthen the positive forces of 
construction instead of being bewildered by the negative forces of 
destruction and death. 

Gandhi could be bracketed with what are called Monists or Advait 
Vedantists in India—some of whom are already unworldly as they 
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look upon this world as an illusion having no real existence. But to 
Gandhi this work-a-day world was as real as his own breath and body. 
“To the hungry even God dare not appear except in the form of bread,” 
said Gandhi. To him human suffering was a fact. Evil and injustice 
were very much there in the present social structure itself. Their 
conquest was of as much importance as the liberation of the human 
soul — Moksha. He stood, therefore, for resistance to evil and injustice 
but always by non-violence, by satyagraha, without ill will against 
the evil-doer. He would, however, welcome resistance even by violence 
if one were too weak to offer resistance of the brave and of a heroic 
Satyagrahi, for whom truth of one’s own conviction had a value higher 
than life itself. But he was totally against the submission in the name 
of non-violence to evil and injustice in any shape or form, because 
that would be cowardice and suicide, killing the very soul of a life of 
dignity. He stood for progressive love and would say, “Love your 
neighbour even more than yourself.” 

Gandhi started his serious and purposeful life with the noble 
ambition of “seeing God face to face” in this very earthly existence. 
Can there by any higher aspiration for a spiritual seeker? And yet 
what marks him off is the mundane but moral means he adopted for ° 
achieving his spiritual ends. Not for him the physical and the merely 
external renunciation of worldly life, not for him the wandering from 
pilgrimage to pilgrimage and the washings of sins in sacred rivers. 
He did not think it necessary to denigrate life on earth by calling it a 
vale of tears and misery and to look upon an escape from it by the 
myriad ways invented through the ages as a good riddance. It is a 
highbrow escapism developed during the decadent period of India’s 
glorious history, which earned the questionable complement for 
Indians of being totally otherworldly at the hands of such noted 
observers as Dr. Albert Schweitzer and others. 

The obsession with individual salvation away from life, the divorce 
of spirituality from normal human activities, the excessive importance 
and homage paid to outwardly world renunciation, the complete 
forgetfulness of the fact that the mighty streams of multifaceted Indian 
culture have been continuous at least through three millennia if not 
more, that it has been vital, vibrant and vigorous enough to withstand 
onslaughts both internal as well as external, and that it has been 
creative enough to contribute to world-thought and culture even when : 
under political slavery, have been several factors on the debit side of 
Indian’s medieval and modern history. 

It must, however, he said to the credit of the same Dr. Schweitzer 
that he has noted the sign of vigorous world-affirmation in the 
personality and work of Gandhi. That was because Gandhi, most 
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obviously, susan and consciously steered clear of obfuscations 
noted above. 

Gandhi penetrated through the then current cobwebs of false and 
pernicious ideas. He saw that the universe was the very abode of the 
Lord and the Law of all operative energies and that he has to be sought 
and found in the meanest of his creatures. All life is one, he declared. 
He saw that through the perception of Truth via non-violence, love 
and service, Truth both transcendental and Immanent, lies the path to 
self-realization. The all-sided good of the individual lies in striving 
ceaselessly for all-sided good of all. In human society it is not ‘an 
individual’ who is an existent and existential fact but it is the 
‘Individual in Society’ which is the reality. The spirituality is woven 
into the very fabric of the material world including all the sentient 
existence. One pervading bond of love and all that it means is the 
magic magnet which holds and regulates the world. To know this 
truth, to understand it and act accordingly is the Law of Life, especially 
the Law of human life and living. 

The whole of Gandhi's life, thought and action is a corollary and a 
commentary on what has been stated above. It is most relevant and 
rewarding when seen and examined in the perspective of the present- 
day trends which are driving the whole humanity to a catastrophe of 
the unknown dimensions. 

Almost all who have written earlier or write today about Vinoba 
Bhave have normally looked upon him as the closest disciple and 
almost a true copy of Gandhi, and one who has tried successfully to 
keep up the Gandhian tradition in many respects, if not all. This 
estimate may be said to be partially true but not wholly true. It is true 
as regards the main inspiration and the essence of Vinoba’s induction 
into active life and his participation in the numerous programmes, 
national and others, though there too he was expressed prominently 
his individuality and originality. But, even if it were out of modesty or 
“Vinaya of Vinya’, Vinoba himself has said that it was entirely due to 
Gandhi that he was led into the field of national activities: in the 
beginning as an Ashramite and then as a leader in his own right of 
Gandhi-oriented national activities, including satyagraha campaigns 
for swarajya. Both Gandhi and Vinoba looked upon spiritual life as 
the highest life and God-Realization and/or self-realization in this 
very life as the greatest achievement. Gandhi plunged into active 
service of the poorest as the means to that end. Vinob renounced life 
on the path of Shankara, but was initiated into active service of the 
people by Gandhi before the former had advanced too far in his chosen 
path. Gandhi took to active life of loveful service, suffering and sacrifice 
for the people of India and humanity as a spiritual seeker, without 
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even thinking of the alternative way of traditional renunciation. Vinoba 
had already left his home and was at Varanasi on his way to the 
Himalayas to follow the orthodox path of renunciation of worldly life. 
But Gandhi's speech in the.Hindu University resulted in Vinoba’s 
adopting the course Gandhi had already made his own. 

Vinoba has acknowledged very frankly his debt to three great 
persons, to Shankaracharya and Jnaneshwar for his initiation into 
spirituality and to Gandhi for initiation into selfless service of 
humanity. Be it said to his the credit of both that they acknowledged 
the particular greatness of each other and respected highly each other’s 
personality. 

Vinoba no doubt acknowledged Gandhi as his Master in many 
matters but he was never a mere imitator or a blind follower. In addition 
to being a-genuine spiritual sadhak, he is a Saint, a tapasvi, a profound 
scholar, and above all an original thinker in his own right. He has 
rightly warned people not to idolize Gandhi but to look upon him as 
a man, a votary of Truth and an apostle of Ahimsa. He has spoken of 
the rich heritage Gandhi has left behind in the form of very great 
living and activised ideas. Vinoba wants to study Gandhi's ideas in 
the present context and not to give too much weight to what he could 
do, as he was labouring under a foreign rule which would have even 
wished him away! Vinoba has published his own view of Gandhi and 
his differences with him, apart from occasional appreciation, topical 
comments and observances. Vinoba would like us to look upon Gandhi 
as an ongoing flow of thought in the interest of human evolution, 
both individual and social. 

It would be a mistake to write off Vinoba as only a follower of 
Gandhi. Vinoba has declared clearly almost in the same spirit as 
Gandhi, that he would not accept blindly even the words of the Vedas 
or Geeta, without a critical look at it and without being satisfied about 
the truth of it as judged by the tools God has given him. This attitude 
of his mind and his active life and thinking make it incumbent on 
every one who is concerned with India, Indian people, India’s destiny 
to study closely what Vinoba has said, and is saying, not only about 
Gandhi, but about every important aspect of human affairs and 
activities. 

But we should not forget that Vinoba started his active public life 
of dedicated service with the same basic spiritual inspiration as Gandhi 
and has averred that his actions are God-guided: though during 
Gandhi's lifetime, Vinoba busied himself with the activities initiated 
by Gandhi, he started after his death new activities of Bhoodan, 
Gramdan and Gramrajya, supplied a full content to the concept of 
Sarvodaya, added new dimensions to the active principle of 
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Satyagraha, widened the horizon of nationalism by introducing the 
slogan of Jai Jagat (victory of the world) instead of only Jai Hind, 
introduced the concepts and appropriate actions about Lok-niti (people’s 
ethos) and Lok Shakti (people’s power) as different from governmental 
policies and power with penal sanctions, gave a new turn to Stree 
Shakti (feminine power), elaborated the idea of Acharya-Kula (the tribe 
of teachers), that is a group of people from all social sectors who are 
above party and power politics, but totally and selflessly concerned 
with the welfare and progress of the people, gave substance to Shanti 
Sena (peace army) idea and so on. 

It is true that India’s spiritual tradition is traced to the Vedas and 
all who swear of spirituality, point to the Vedas as the original source. 
But who can deny the enrichment, the ramifications, the varied details 
and refinements contributed by the Upanishads, the Brahmasutras, 
the Geeta and the great Acharyas and saints. So too, in the case of 
Gandhi, with Truth through Non-violence-Love as his basic teaching. 
Vinoba who ceaselessly toured India on foot for fourteen years (1951- 
1965) and has been writing and speaking in limpid Hindi and Marathi 
all these years in a simple but scholarly style all his own has, no doubt, 
added to the understanding and interpretation of Gandhi in his own 
way. Though Vinoba in later years took to what is called Kshetra 
Sannyas, limited movement in a very restricted area of his Paunar 
Ashram, a few miles from Gandhi’s Sevagram, it had been a place of 
universal pilgrimage. A certain calm and equanimity (Shanti and 
Samya), not shorn of human touch and occasional humour lighted up 
the personality of the Acharya. He with his beard looked more like a 
Chinease saint than an Indian Rishi. But Rishi he was, being a Seer 
(Drishta) of the modern age. 

Gandhi lived in slave India concentrating on freeing Indians from 
bondage. After living along with him and working shoulder to 
shoulder with him in fulfilling that great mission, Vinoba has the 
privilege of living in free India for re-making it along the dreams of 
Gandhi. And that is the significance of Vinoba’s thought and action. 
India had only one problem and only one enemy before freedom. Today 
India faces numerous problems both internal and external. India has 
to face as a great ancient cultured nation. 

There is no end to the reverence Vinoba has for Shankracharya of 
Kaladi of the eighth century, and he finds no words to show his 
greatness. But his difference - apparent or real — with him, can be 
discerned by us. Vinoba has substituted his own ‘Brahma satyam jagat 
sphoortih, jeevanam satya-shodhanam’ for Shankara's ‘Brahma-satyam jagan- 
mnithya jeevo Brahmaiva NAPARAH’. It could be said that this is the 
twentieth century interpretation of Shankara’s original axiom. 
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Shankara’s advocacy of unmixed and full-fledged Advait Vedanta, his 
_ denigration of worldly life and of the birth-death cycle, his invocation 

td take to Sannyasa as soon as there are signs of distaste for life (viraga), 

no doubt influenced Vinoba to leave his home for Varanasi. But though 
- the strong tendency for renunciation and meditation continued 
throughout Vinoba’s life, we entirely miss the atherworldly hankering 
after escape from Samsar and denigration of life. On the other hand, 
there is emphasis on a life of service and sacrifice and a continuous 
deep concern for suffering humanity. It is obvious that this world, 
which is ‘a becoming’, is a direct projection and.manifestation of ‘being’ 
itself according to the Upartishadic seers. In the case of both Gandhi 
and Vinoba, the quest of ‘Being’ of God never ceased: in fact it went 
on intensifying. But the search of ‘Being’ is ‘Becoming itself’ and not 
outside it, proved more rewarding, not only to the two seekers, but to 
the humanity as well! It may also be pointed out here that there is 
some obvious difference to the interpretation of the Geeta by Shankara, 
Gandhi and Vinoba. It may be argued that it is only a difference in 
emphasis, since all three were essentially Advait Vedantins. But while 
Shankara emphasizes Jnanat eva tu kaioalyam’, Gandhi emphasizes 
‘Anasakta’ action as the Geeta’s message, Vinoba stresses what he calls 
‘Samya Yoga’, the Yoga of equanimity of poised consciousness rooted 
in peace which ‘passes understanding’. This is an example both of 
difference in emphasis and interpretation as well as of the originality 
of Vinoba. 

Now to a few points in connection with the differences in approach 
and methodology of action between Gandhi and Vinoba. Vinoba had 
never made any secret about his strong tendency towards what is called 
Nivritti or quietism or life of contemplation. It is indeed a marvel of 
Gandhi’s influence on Vinoba and Vinoba’s own adamantine will, to 
both of which Vinoba stands indebted, for the active life and massive 
contribution which Vinoba has made to the resurgence of India. In the 
matter of integrality of vision, in the sweep of universality of interest, 
in the depth and comprehensiveness of emotional power no one seems 
to be a match to Gandhi. Gandhi's urge to action also was far ahead of 
others. So too, his ready response to challenges. Gandhi's originality 
and invectiveness in finding -a new way of life based on the twin 
principles of Truth and Ahimsa, and in forging a universal method of 
Satyagraha, more civilized and humane than any other, from out of a 
forgotten kind of resistance offered by a few religious martyrs remains 
a landmark in human history. Gandhi complemented Vinoba by calling 
him the first Satyagrahi in the selective Satyagraha campaign in 1940. 
Vinoba has done well by cautioning people that Gandhi’s was not the 
last word in Satyapraha and the potency of Satyagraha lies in the future 
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more than in the past. In spite of what Vinoba has tried to add to 
Satyagraha by saying that it should be gentler and gentlest, one can 
take him at his word and look forward to its future since violence, 
both intra-nationally and internationally, is fast losing ‘its survival 
value’ that is, it is neither able to promise calculated success nor able 
to save the user of violence from his own destruction! Gandhi believed 
in organization and was a strict disciplinarian, though he enforced 
the latter by his love and moral stature. But for his solicitude to save 
the Congress organization, and his timely self-denials on critical 
occasions, the Congress could not have grown from strength to strength 
.to a pitch of throwing the last challenge in the form of the Quit India 
Movement in 1942. Vinoba frankly admits that he is temperamentally 
averse to entangling himself in institutions and organizations. He 
believes, it seems, in spontaneous organizations which shall find their 
feet according to situations. Apart form the example of Gandhi who 
set up and conducted organizations and strengthened them, this 
weakness of want of organizing skill and necessary discipline for it 
and teamwork has remained a continuing weakness in our national 
life. Vinoba like Gandhi, did not and does not believe in real socio- 
economic change through mere legislature and to his great credit he 
initiated movements like Bhoodan-Gramdan. But the steep erosion in 
the political life of the country could not be stemmed by any of the 
movements started either by constructive workers or by Vinoba. The 
J.P. episode which was not sanctioned by Vinoba proved to be only an 
episode and the Janata magic rule for a short period instead of 
providing an alternative to dictatorial rule, exposed once again want 
of real character in our leaders and the evil of jealous lust for political 
power. 


*This is an unpublished part of the forward written by late R. R. Dtwakar to 
V.P. Tandon’s book on Vinoba in 1981. We are thankful to Dr. Tandon for 
making the piece available for Gandhi Marg readers. Editor 
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Philosophy and Praxis of Rural 
Reconstruction: A Gandhian 
Paradigm 


Sandip Das 


We KNOW FROM THE WRITINGS of several historians that 
mutuality was the bedrock of community life in the early phases of 
civilization almost everywhere. With the emergence of feudalism, much 
of economic co-operation and a sense of basic equity was lost, but 
commonality in village meadows and pastoral fields remained in 
vogue. In other spheres of economic activities like cottage industries 
and commerce commonality persisted, and with the advent of 
industrial revolution and growth of capitalism, these idyllic 
manifestations of rural life were given a go by, first in Western Europe 
and gradually in many other parts of the world. In India, even after so 
many onslaughts by the intruders before the British, the village society 
remained more or less undisturbed. With the spread of British rule, 
traditional and more or less self-sufficient and self-ruled village 
congeries became a conglomeration of crippled entities. 

The Indian national movement grew with the feeling of discontent 
for the exploitation by the British rulers. It had been revealed from the 
writings of Ramesh Chandra Dutta and Dadabhai Naoroji and some 
others, how the resources of India were being pumped out to England. 
It was also found that a section of the elite had reconciled with the 
British. But a significant number of conscious people could realize 
that the country as a whole and the vast multitude of villages had 
been thrown into utter destitution. Many of the leaders of the national 
movement raised their voices against this colossal method of 
exploitation. 
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Tagore was unique not only in narrating the miserable state of 
rural affairs but also chalked out a programme, and acted upon it with 
a view to revitalizing villages. Tagore was a precursor of Gandhi. But 
Gandhi had also started many of his experiments in South Africa. 
There were striking similarities between the approaches of Tagore and 
Gandhi. But the difference, which stems from their way of life, should 
not be overlooked. l 

Gandhi has been accepted by many of his admirers and followers 
as a saint. However, J.B. Kripalani, a close associate of Gandhi, told 
Glyn Richards, a writer on Gandhi, ‘Gandhi would entirely agree in 
his view that the term was too sacred to a simple seeker after truth. 
But who can deny that he was a most remarkable man?’1 

Gandhi himself had said more than once that there was nothing 
like Gandhism. He had not left behind any philosophy but certain 
practices of his life. But as a student of Gandhi, we cannot explain or 
expound his thoughts and actions unless we try to understand the 
philosophy behind his practices, although he was not an academic 
philosopher. From his philosophical belief in the unity of existence, 
he felt a moral obligation to treat all beings equally. As a matter of 
praxis, he felt that he could not achieve this goal in Gne go. He must 
proceed in steps. He tried to remember however that his self (atma) 
was a part and parcel of universal self (Bramhan). He was of the opinion 
that through this Upanishadic approach one could realize the 
manifestation of Truth (Sat), consciousness (Chit) and bliss (ananda) in 
him. Thereby he could be a self-realised man (Swarat). Such persons 
would enjoy a sense of freedom, where no bondage could enchain 
them. Such persons would enjoy Swarajya (self rule). If such a rule of 
Swarat (self-illuminated) persons could be established, then no rule of 
law or administration would be necessary. Being an ideal -realist 
Gandhi knew that it would not be possible in practical life, as we 
cannot draw a straight line or a point, strictly according to the 
definitions of Euclid. But we cannot ignore Euclid’s geometry. Both 
saints and rascals are there. Rascals might have potentialities to be 
saints. But it would be a rare occasion to convert a rascal. So he favoured 
rule of villages. This decentralization should not be pyramidal that is, 
not from top to bottom. A rule of self should be expanded to family, 
then group of families, that is, a village, then a cluster of villages-all 
willingly tend to expand likewise. It should be in an oceanic circle 
expounded in higher circles in districts, provinces and the world. B.N. 
Ganguli in his ‘Gandhi’s Social Philosophy’ compared these circles 
with the Tantra’s Mandala. 

Gandhi thought that a village could be a unit for seat of political, 
economic and social power where all the individuals living there would 
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pe 
be able to decide mutually, through the exercise of their choice, 
collective well being in all aspects of life. This is the way Gandhi 
thought a Gram Swaraj could be established. Be it noted that Gandhi's 
ideal rule would not be a ‘duo decimo edition’ of New Jerusalem’ as 
Marx had feared. His village would be always in an ascending scale 
to concord both horizontally and also vertically. 

As mentioned earlier, Gandhi was not an academic philosopher. 
In fact, he did not cling to any philosophical system - metaphysical, 
epistemological or political. For a seeker after truth and also as a leader 
of a dependent, humble and exploited nation, he strongly felt that 
under no circumstances he could deny his responsibilities for working 
for the amelioration of the lot of his countrymen. He knew fully how 
miserably most of the Indians, particularly those living in the seven 
lakh villages were faring. These people had not only been politically 
subjected, they were also economically exploited, socially subjugated 
and deprived of health and education. So, howsoever he might have 
involved in other national and international’ problems, his focus of 
attention was always reorganization of the villages in India. 

Gandhi's zeal for this task was revolutionary. His approach might 
not look so. But who can deny that most of the efforts, governmental 
and non-governmental, are status quoist. Panchayats have found a 
place in the Constitution, though lopsided. Constitutional limitations 
apart, the attitude of bureaucracy as well as the parties in power or 
nearer to power is not conducive to empowerment of villages. The 
governmental agencies and the NGOs surviving on foreign funding, 
acting as agents of government, are not working for overhauling the 
village set up. In this context we have to judge the theoretical basis 
and practical pursuits of Gandhian village reconstruction. 

The test of a programme may be- considered from different criteria. 
First, whether this has been able to create a current in the realm of 
ideas; second, whether there is any serious attempt to translate this 
current into action; thirdly, the credibility of the leadership for whom 
it is meant, and fourthly the timing of the programme. Let us consider 
the first criterion. Gandhi could create a current of ideas, which 
attracted the attention of the poor and exploited Indians. For this he 
picked up certain symbols from the ancient Indian tradition. Many of 
these symbols were familiar even to the uneducated Indians, although 
they found them not reflecting in their day-to-day life. But Gandhi 
did not seek to allow them to go back to the ancient order with all the 
prejudices and imperfections that it entails. He gave new meanings to 
the ancient symbols by going back to their philosophical roots, and at 
the same time helped them to look forward to modern or even to post- 
modern interpretations. Because of the rural peoples’ familiarity with 
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the symbols he was able to create a current of ideas for reconstruction. 
He tactfully used the classical concepts with radical contents. Perhaps 
that was why Irfan Habib characterized Gandhi as ‘a classical modern 
figure’?. Secondly Gandhi's success had been rooted in enunciating a 
programme of action, which could enthuse the rural masses in 
particular to a large extent. Third, following from the second, the people 
, could repose faith in his leadership, and lastly, he could pick up the 
right moment. He found that though exploited in every sense of the 
term they had lost the courage to stand up owing to wrong 
interpretatiéns of the vested interests, religious, social, and economical, 
besides the terrible foreign yoke. Gandhi had resolved that if they 
could be brought to the national movement along with an alternative 
path of reorganization of Indian society, particularly rural, then it 
wotld usher in a different social relationship where the individual 
and society might mingle together. This would also lead to 
development with freedom and dignity. 

Ideally every village would endeavour for making itself self- 
sufficient with regard to its basic requirements. The spirit of Swadeshi 
‘should start from using the products made locally and end with 
, products made in India. In the swadeshi spirit there is no scope for 
animosity towards others. But born and brought up in India, the people 
` of the country have a special responsibility to the well being of their 
exploited countrymen. On another occasion, Gandhi said that it was 
not sufficient to consume food and clothing made by the poor Indians. 
One should have sympathy if not empathy for the toiling people who 
produce them. Gandhi had repeatedly tried to convince the nation 
that simply by overthrowing the Britishers, we would not achieve 
swaraj so long as disparities between cities and villages, haves and 
have-nots remain. To quote Gandhi, “Indian economic independence 
means to me the economic uplift of every individual, male and female, 
by his or her conscious effort...” 

This brings me to socialism. Real socialism has been handed down 
by our ancestors who taught “All land belongs to Gopal, where then 
is the boundary line”. Man is the maker of this line and he can therefore 
unmake it. Gopal literally means shepherd; it also means God. In 
modern language it means the state, ie. the people.4 
No village can be self-sufficient or prosperous, unless everyone offers 
some physical labour: He must earn his food (through bread labour). 
Since cities are there, the excess of goods produced by the villagers 
should be made available to city dwellers and those who are 
intellectually and economically well off should not also forget their 
responsibilities to the villagers. On a visit to the Indian Academy of 
Science, Bangalore, Gandhi urged upon the scientists there that since 
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some of their experiments were being continued for 24 hours, they 
could also remember the plight of the tillers and weavers.° 

In Gujarati Navajivan, Gandhi had written a series of articles under 
the caption ‘Father of the world’. In the first article (published on 
28.9.1919) he started with a poem, which was part of his studies in | 
primary school — ʻO Farmer, you indeed are the father of the world’. 
To quote him, “India is a land of extreme poverty. This only means 
that Indian peasants are destitute and majority of them have only one 
meal a day. There is no glow of hope on the peoples’ face. Their bodies 
are not as strong as they should be. Their children are rickety. 
These are the questions we ought to ask ourselves at every step. India 
does not live in her towns. She lives in her villages. . . . even if we are 
able to improve the towns and make them prosperous, these efforts 
can have very little effect on the villages. Even if we improve the 
conditions of a ditch or a pond, this does not remove the filth from 
adjacent river. Should it be dirty?*.® 

In this writing he had suggested to raise a small band of volunteers 
who would stick to truth and endeavour for quick progress in the 
village. - 
In the second instalment (5.10.1919) Gandhi sought to devise ways 
and means of improving the lot of villagers. He began this article by 
referring to Leonel Curti’s (who was a civil servant and then a member 
of Transvaal Council) depiction of Indian villages. Gandhi knew him 
in his South African days as unfriendly to Indians. But here Gandhi 
found Leonel’s description of Indian villages as realistic, as he said, 
“villages in India are situated on dunghills. The huts are in the ruin 
and inhabitants feeble. Temples are to be found in all places, cleanliness 
is non-existent.” 

Gandhi felt that we could change these, if we could be serious. He 

“There ought to be some method in well ordered village. 

And in India where crores of people walk bare-foot, the roads should 
be so clean, walking or even lying on them should not seem 
disagreeable. The streets should be married and have gutters to drain 
away the water. The temples and mosques should be clean and look 
even fresh. In and around the village there should be useful trees and 
orchards. There should be dharmsalas, a school and a small hospital.” 
Then he emphasized on keeping air\water and streets pollution free. 
The inhabitants should be able to produce their own food and cloth 
and they should be able to defend themselves. Since then he had been 
intermittently emphasizing on the‘need for self-sufficient villages. 

To reorganize the village, sincere and willing workers, both men 
and women, are required. It is not necessary for them to be highly 
educated or whole timers. Even while earning their livelihood they 
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can, through their sprit of service, bring about important changes in 
the village. In Gandhi's opinion, such services will amount to the 
service to the entire nation.’ Elsewhere Gandhi had said that there is 
no use of thinking that since the world is full of dirt, it is not possible 
to remove it, and it is not worth doing anything. Each person should 
be prepared to remove dirt from his immediate surroundings. 

In the third of the series-(published on 19.10.1919) he narrated the 
yeoman’s services rendered by Dr. Dev and Mr. Soman in Champaran 
and ‘how the villagers had co-operated with them. He advised the 
workers to live with the villagers and appealed to them for joining in 
cleaning the village. A worker should be prepared to face ridicule or 
insult from the neighbours. Gandhi was confident that after sometime 
villagers would join him in this task. But he should be prepared: to 
clean the street single-handedly and he must be prepared to share 
their sufferings. The workers should also collect necessary information 
regarding crop and provide all possible help to them, thereby winning 
their confidence. If possible, at a later stage, a worker should help 
them in teaching about their health and hygiene and also medical 
care. Through his intimate contact with neighbours he would know 
their economic and moral conditions and work for improving on these. 
It would also apprise them about the political reasons for their miseries 
and try to develop in them a political inclination for standing up 
against this. From his own experience in South Africa, Champaran 
and Kheda, he felt excellent results could be obtained.® 

In the last of the series (2.11.1919) Gandhi had laid down certain 
rules of cleanliness and health care, a pre-requisite for reconstruction. 
To him, ‘There is no sanctity in dirt! Filth is a sign of ignorance and 
sloth. How then are peasants to be rescued from it? To meet this he 
narrated seven suggestions relating to both personal and public 
hygiene. At the end he expressed his confidence that ifthe suggestions 
were carried out then the life span of the peasants would be increased 
and the residents of the villages would take a great step towards 
prevention of diseases.? 

Gandhi was inspired by the ancient Indian tradition in developing 
his philosophical outlook, which prompted him to look to the Villages 
in India. But he was not prepared to tolerate bad habits of the villagers 
and also outmoded prejudices and inequities of social system 
prevailing in India. 

Incidentally it may be recalled that there abe PEE between 
Gandhi's Gram Swaraj and Tagore’s Swadeshi Samaj. But while Tagore 
was against bringing politics in the area of Swadeshi and Palli Samaj, 
Gandhi thought that politics (not in a narrow sense of power“politics 
but in a higher sense) would be necessary. We can also say that since 
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Gandhi had a holistic approach to life, this could not be avoided, 
though he had the highest regard for humane ancient traditions. 
Besides preparing the people to fight against foreign rulers’ 
exploitation, he wanted to overhaul the caste and class ridden structure 
of Indian villages, which could not, however, be apolitical. 

Gandhi had been an admirer of Varnashrama of the Gita and not 
of Manu’s Smriti. But while working in Indian villages he found it 
had deteriorated to caste system; he cautioned his co-workers like 
Satish Chandra Dasgupta and Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerjee that - 
Varnashrama had become caricatured in caste system. There was no 
point to preserve it. 

Gandhi never wanted that the villages should refrain themselves 
from modern ideas. He wanted that every village should have 
electricity, preferably to be produced locally. It seems to us that he was 
fully aware of the possibilities of renewable energy even in the thirties 
of the last century. 

He was not against science or applications of necessary machines. 
His ideas about the use of machinery might be quoted: “I want to save 
time and labour not for a fraction of mankind but for all. I want the 
concentration of wealth not in the hands of a few, but in the hands of 
all. Today machinery mainly helps a few to ride on the backs of the 
millions. The impetus behind it all is not the philanthropy to save 
labour, but greed”.!° In India, particularly in the villages, 
unemployment problem is colossal. So how can we resort to labour 
saving devices? Earlier, Karl Marx wanted profit-oriented society to 
go. Gandhi went further by emphasizing on building a greedless 
society, where every one must fulfil his need, for nature has provided 
enough to meet our need, but not greed. 

Personally, Gandhi had a fascination for rural life, for he found 
tural life nature-oriented. As the Vedic rishis could proclaim through 
their intimate contact with nature ‘Let this earth, heaven and heathen 
be peaceful, Let peace survive everywhere’, Gandhi also tried to learn 
to love all beings from this perspective. He also felt that there are seeds 
of non-violent society on the mores and folklore of villages, many of 
which are nature-oriented. If we look to Gandhi’s way of life in health 
and hygiene, his approach was to depend on nature more and more. 
As D.M. Dutta said, “His physical habits seemed to declare: Nearer to 
Nature, nearer to health. When the body is sick, go back to nature. 
One of his great habits throughout his life was to experiment with 
diet and to find out natural diet of man”. On cure from disease he 
sought to depend on hot and cold water, different trees, air and sunrays 
- all are available in plenty in villages and salt and quinine, soda, etc. 

Let us state Gandhi's justification for village movement. As he 
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said, “The-village communities should be revived. Indian villages 
produced and supplied to the Indian towns and cities all their wants. 
India became impoverished when our cities became foreign markets 
and began to drain the villa villages dry by dumping cheap and shoddy 
goods from foreign lands”. All the time he wanted production by 
the masses, but capitalists owned large units to produce on a mass 
scale. He wanted villages to use modern tools and machines, but they 
must not be used for exploitation of others. 

In the field of agriculture Gandhi was a pathfinder in organic 
cultivation. He urged upon people to use natural ingredients in manure 
and also in pesticides. At his instance, Akhil Bharatiya Krishi Go- 
seva Sangha was formed. This organization has been undertaking 
improved research and experiments with this objective till date. Much 
earlier to Gandhi, Marx had said that capitalist mode of production in 
agriculture had not only been exploiting the cultivators but also looting 
the land itself. Throughout several decades of the 20th century, we 
have witnessed to how the mad rush for immediate gain had spoiled 
the soil, besides being cruel to the small farmers. But Gandhi had 
devised the ways and means to overcome this. Today, the demand for 
organic cultivation has gained considerable ground all over the world. 

Besides agriculture, he was eager to spread Khadi and village 
industries in every village. Speaking to a deputation of Swadeshi 
League he said, “Our object was to encourage hand spun and hand 
woven Khadi, which had been woefully neglected and which needed 
to be revived if starving unemployed millions were to be served. But 
khaddar is not the only such struggling industry. I, therefore, suggest 
you direct your attention and efforts to all small-scale minor 
unorganised industries that are today in need of public support. They 
may be wiped out if no effort is made on their behalf. Some of these 
are being pushed back by large-scale industries, which flood the 
markets with their manufactures. It is these that cry for your help.”14 

Since the industrial revolution, a surge had been created in the 
West for more production and more consumption through creating 
colonies. Today it is alarmingly high due to liberalization, privatisation 
and globalisation. The minerals and other natural resources including 
forests they have exploited so far are going to reach the saturation 
point. The richest country USA with a population of 5% gf the world 
discharges 23% of the world’s carbon emission. An American has a 
global warming potential 33 times more than that of an average Indian. 
But deforestation and soil erosion in India are alarmingly high. Today 
Gandhi has been attributed as the father of deep ecology, as distinct 
from shallow ecology. As V. Lal said, “Gandhi’s own views would 
pethaps be deemed to have the closest resemblance among the various 
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strands of radical ecology encountered today, to the philosophical pre- 
supposition of deep ecology. It is no coincidence that the Norwegian 
philosopher Anne Naess with whose name deep ecology is 
preeminently associated, was an ardent student of Gandhi's thought 
and work before he turned his attention to the problems of 
environment”. As and when people became conscious of the crisis 
of modern civilization, they are turning to Gandhi's sustainable 
development and decentralized home production. 

On the Western developmental model, Gandhi had said, to keep 
the UK prosperous, the Britishers had to occupy such a large area as 
colonies in order to tap the resources found in them. If India had to be 
a prosperous country by Western standards we would require much 
more. Today India has about 16% of the world population and China 
is still the highest populated country in the world. Since both the 
countries are on the path of globalisation and if they are to be developed 
as per US standards, then what would be the fate of the world? 

Gandhian model of development and reorganization of villages 
through participatory democracy is the crying need for India and for 
the entire world. It has been claimed that following liberalization 
India’s GDP is increasing remarkably. But in 2002, India had a low 
rank of 127 among 175 countries on Human Development Index of 
the UN. Access to health and education is probably worse for the poor 
in India.1¢ Obviously the growth rate is pro-rich. An eminent economist 
of present day, Amit Bhaduri said, “applying the dictum of higher 
growth rate is not worth much, unless it improves the lot of the poor 
in India.” Y In fact, Gandhi picked up the right moment in the swadeshi 
movement when he ascribed the economic content of the nationalist 
movement through his poverty elimination programme and rural 
regeneration. He expressed his opinion that application of non-violence 
in the sphere of economics signifies transformation of economics to 
ethics. So, to him, economics is blind to the poorer sections. Gandhi 
said, “True economics is the economics of justice. An economics that 
inculcates Mammon worship, and enables the strong to amass wealth 
at the expense of the weak is a false and dismal science.” 18 

However, economic development since the Second Plan followed 
different paths. Since the early nineties we are under the spell of the 
TINA syndrome and trying to improve our GDP by indiscriminate 
invitation of foreign capital and imports of consumer goods. Naturally 
there is a crunch in the employment market. Rejecting the syndrome, 
Amit Bhaduri in his fascinating book Development with Dignity argues 
“Employment in turn means giving income to the people to expand 
their purchasing power, and the size of domestic market. On the other 
hand it also means their engagement in production. This is the essential 
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content of participating democracy; the right to regular income for 
decent living and the duty to contribute to social production”.!9 
Bhaduri also feels that, “India’s development is not constrained 
effectively by lack of money or resources. It is the lack of our 
organizational capacity. And in a democracy the solution would not 
come in the Chinese way, which often imposes efficient but ruthless 
solutions on the people without having any say in the matter. Nor 
does the solutions be in inviting multinationals to set up shops in 
India. . .. We must have the self-confidence to chart our unique path 
of development suited to our specific requirement.” 

Gandhi’s educational ideas as systematized by the Basic 
Education Committee; headed by Dr. Zakir Russian are mostly village- 
oriented. Basic education as envisioned and practised by Gandhi rested 
on head, hand and heart. There should be sufficient room for nature 
studies, craft and art, besides moral behaviour, health and hygiene. 
At the level of adult education, the main objective was to improve the 
knowledge and efficiency of work for farmers, labourers and craftsmen. 

Gandhi was aware that it might not be possible to find work in 
agriculture throughout the year. During that period, they might be 
gainfully employed in khadi. Every household could produce their 
required cloth through Charka (spinning wheel). Gandhi was not so 
much concerned with the commercial gain in khadi cloth. But he 
wanted self-sufficiency of cloth for the villagers. Gandhi considered 
khadi as the symbol of swadeshi and thereby of swaraj. Along with 
Khadi cloth, other village industries should be encouraged. Those 
volunteers who want to work for reorganization of the village should 
help the villagers in procurement of new materials, improvement of 
their skill and market (might be barter type wherever possible). He 
urged upon the city dwellers to use village made products as a matter 
of compensation to the villagers since they have exploited the villages 
so far. 

Gandhi’s Gram Swaraj was based on the idea that he would fight 
for that India where the poorest person would feel that the country . 
belongs to him and has every right to mould its destiny. With this end 
in view, he had developed his idea of village Panchayat. The villagers 
would be the owners of the natural resources of the village and the 
members, that is, all the adults living in the village would determine 
its development plan. Then, ideally, all the decisions should be 
unanimous; if that is not possible, it should be decided by consensus. 
If that is also not possible, the decisions should be taken by votes. The 
majority should have respect for minority opinion. 

Gandhi wanted that civil disputes should be solved mutually. If 
informally that is not possible then it should be left to an arbitration 
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board to be appointed by the Panchayat. From his experience, however, 
he was against empowering Panchayat in criminal matters, for he was 
weary of customs and communalism and other types of fanaticism 

We all know that because of Gandhi’s displeasure for non-inclusion 
of Panchayat in the draft of the constitution, Art. 44 as a Directive 
Principle was incorporated in the Constitution. With Balwant Rai 
Mehta Committee Report, Panchayat system was re-introduced in 
India. Then it became dormant in most of the States. With Ashok Mehta 
Committee Report, it was given a new life. The 73rd and 74th 
Amendments to the Constitution made it mandatory, in contravention 
of Gandhi's idea; both financial and political powers are ascribed from 
above. Since it had become party-based, it has created fissures in the 
villages apart from caste and communal divides in many places. It 
then necessitates a re-valuation of the present system, and an effort to 
see to what extent Gandhi’s Gram Swaraj ideas could be implemented. 

Gandhi had definitely taken inspiration from the Indian traditions. 
But he was more concerned with the removal of untouchability and 
casteism from the rural society and with establishing communal amity 
in the country. 

In his list of constructive programme, Gandhi emphatically urged 
upon women’s uplift. In a traditional male dominated society he had 
created a miracle in bringing so many women in the national 
movement in both constructive and combative activities. But he was 
aware of the extent to which taboos and male-dominated mores are 
used to deprive the women of their human rights, particularly in the 
villages. So he emphasized on women’s rights, education and the right 
to make them fit for earning their livelihood. Today many organizations 
are working for this end. The Government has also enacted many 
laws to safeguard women’s interests. But the task remains stupendous 
and we have a long way to go. 

Gandhi wanted villagers to be conscious of their political, social 
and economic perspective, village workers should help them in this 
respect. But the workers, who are exclusively involved in constructive 
work, should refrain themselves from electoral politics. In today’s 
context, we feel that a person involved in regeneration of village cannot 
afford to ignore his tasks in making the people conscious of the farmers 
and artisan’s right and facilities vis-a-vis globalisation diktats which 
are detrimental to their survival 

Gandhi never wanted exclusive secluded villages. He wanted that 
villagers should expand their horizon by stages He wanted cultural 
synthesis but never cultural subjugation. Even in his lifetime he could 
see that in many villages the people were losing their moorings. Today, 
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in the name of globalisation and ultra modérnism, we are forgetting 
our rich cultural heritage embodied in the village music, art, mores 
and folklore, which should be considered aS treasures. If we want 
regeneration in our rural life, then we should be prepared to resist not 
only ecenomic, social or political onslaught but also cultural onslaught. 
This is not the message of Gandhi alone but also of Tagore, 
Vivekananda, Shri Aurobindo, Subhash Chandra Bose and many other 
leaders of the national movement. 

In fine, since Gandhi's publication of Hind Swaraj about hundred 
years ago, he had reconsidered and changed his opinion and courses 
of action about the details but he never deviated from the basic tenets 
of life developed in this book. Regarding village reconstruction he 
had revised his opinion about the use of certain amenities of life for 
the villagers. He had welcomed scientific advancement and its practical 
applications in villages also. He wanted to march with the time, but 
he would not encourage any technology which might expose ourselves 
to moral and spiritual poverty. He had also no illusions about the 

priorities. 
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Notes and Comments 


Spirituality: The Essence of 
all Religions 


Essence of all Religions 


ONcE WHEN THE WORLD for human beings was his village or 
surrounding areas religion served the purpose of binding people 
together in the name of God. But today, religion is equally seen as a 
force that separates the people, so much so that some believe that it 
would have been far better if there were no religions. The nineteenth 
century Marxism had looked at religion as a reactionary force shorn 
of any positive element. It was like throwing away the baby with the 
bath water. The baby, the essence of religion, is spirituality. 

Spirituality and ethical codes are almost similar in all religions, 
and it is one of the universal values in all religions. It is Ubuntu in the 
African humanist conception, Atman or Brahman in Hinduism, same 
soul in all living beings in Jainism, the constant flow of consciousness 
in Buddhism, love thy neighbours as thyself in Christianity, 
brotherhood in Islam and the command of the Lord your God in 
Judaism. 


Constituents of all Religions 


Acharya Vinoba Bhave enumerates five constituents basic to all 
religions. 


Shruti-revealed Vedic scriptures (i.e. metaphysical theories and tenets) 
Smruti- religious law codes (i.e. the long socio-religious tradition) 
Puranas -mythology (Le. biographical stories of ancient saints) 
Bhakti-devotion (Le. mode of worship) 

Neeti-Ethics (ie. moral varieties such as non-violence, truth etc.) 


CeO re 


He further observes that because of science only true religion would 
survive. Only a religion which is rational, which is not a figment of 
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imagination, which has arisen above desires and has done away with 
all sorts of distinctions including that of worship, would be entitled to 
the status of spirituality. In 1942 he declared that the days of parochial 
religion and power politics are numbered and the days of science and 
spirituality have emerged. Gandhi's idea of religion is that of ethical 
religion which is the common constituent to all religions. 


: \ 
Spirituality includes Unity and Sanctity of Life 


Spirituality points to truth that includes unity and sanctity of life. The 
belief in Unity of life is not sufficient. Unity of life is very abstract 
thing and it may not have that strength to stimulate us and lead us to 
right thinking. There are many things for which we have to use other 
tests than unity of life. Simply agreeing that life is one is not enough. 
Truthfulness is absolutely necessary to human unity because without 
truthfulness there is no confidence in one another. Truth is so basic 
and so natural that when the Mother, the first time, asks the child to 
speak the truth, the child does not seem to understand what the mother 
says. Is there anything other than truth? It is so natural to the child 
that the child thinks that the Mother is saying something that is most 
redundant. Spirituality demands that one should have faith in absolute 
moral values, not relative moral values. 

Spirituality of the modern variety stresses the need to join the hearts 
of the different peoples of the world to form a common brotherhood. 
It teaches us to break the barriers of the “I” and “mine” to subjugate 
the individual, communal or national ego. If T end by including the 
whole world in my circle, well and good. The first practical implication 
of unity is that T should be absorbed into ‘we’. Only when we can 
think and speak of our spiritual striving, our devotion, will our work 
find it’s natural fulfilment, and individual and society be generated 
together. Unity brings harmony. 

The purpose of nature is harmony and the purpose of divine is to 
establish harmony. The human purpose is also harmony. Those who 
go out of harmony, go out of the orbit of human nature. The more 
man acquires powers of a material nature the more does he find himself 


in need of spirituality. 

Integral Approach through the Four Purusarthas 

The Indian classical thought has perceived the goals of human 
behaviour in an integrated manner, in terms of dharma, artha, kama 
and moksha. While artha means capital formation and kama stands for 
consumption, dharma and moksha have some distinctly different 
implications for Individual’s behaviour. Dharma stands for value 
system or codes of conduct and it signifies the message that pursuit of 
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materialistic self-interest should be couched in a framework of ethics 
and morality. The goal of moksha has relevance also in our everyday 
life in so far as it prescribes the feature of freeing oneself from the 
bondages of narrowness, selfishness and other mental prejudices. It is 
only when the mind is freed from prejudices and biases, that man 
becomes efficient and committed to his duties. Our religious preachers 
have depicted moksha as a state of ultimate bliss, which can be realized 
when one is free from all bondages. 

In the practical world, moksha could be interpreted as a framework 
of mind, which takes the individual to a status free from all prejudices 
and mental hang-ups. It is also believed that moksha is a state free 
from blemishes. Interpreted in a manner relevant for our everyday 
life the status of moksha should mean realization of perfection and 
freedom from bondages in our activities. Thus, the goal of moksha 
should signify the goal of achieving highest efficiency and perfection. 

The etymological meaning of dharma means values and norms of 
good behaviour. It signifies a set of codes of conduct for ethical 
behaviour. 

Taken together the four-fold goal of human behaviour namely, 
dharma, artha, Kama and moksha imply realization of capital 
accumulation and consumption with highest efficiency in a framework 
of high moral standards and ethical discipline. This holistic approach 
of goals of human behaviour is in sharp contrast to the goals prescribed 
in the modern economic science of western vintage, which focuses 
only on the goals of maximum material self-interest. 

We often see the materialistic products increasing while the values 
in the society collapse. Both the individual welfare and the social 
welfare would be improved only when both the materialistic products 
and value products are rising. The recent trends in the world imply 
deterioration of welfare of the mankind because we are not caring for 
either the preservation or the promotion of values when material 
progress is taking place. It is here that the messages of the ancient 
Indian Social science become relevant in designing our strategies for 
progress. 

The Relation Between Science and Spirituality 


Under the present circumstances, both scientific knowledge and 
spirituality would prove very helpful to man to lead a peaceful life. 
Just as in an automobile, there is an accelerator, manipulating whether 
its speed can be increased or decreased, and a steering wheel, which 
gives a direction to it, similarly spirituality will show the direction to 
humanity and science will move in that direction with speed. 
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Acharya Vinoba Bhave observes “many are under the illusion that the 
Science of spirituality has reached perfection and now there is no room 
for any improvement. Modern scientists, however, are humble and 
they declare that Science will never reach perfection. Though we are 
contemplating a trip to the moon, they say, and though we have 
succeeded in sending an artificial satellite in an orbit around the earth. 
Yet the knowledge that we have obtained hardly relates to an 
infinitesimal fraction of the infinite universe... Just as Science is 
growing every day and will continue to grow hereafter with every 
new Scientific discovery or invention, Spirituality also will continue 
to make progress with every new experiment undertaken.” Gandhi 
has used the word humanity while enumerating seven social sins 
namely, Politics without Principles, wealth without work, commerce 
without morality, knowledge without character, pleasure without 
conscience, science without humanity and worship without sacrifice. 
Spirituality for Vinoba is same as humanity for Gandhi. 

A greater mutual respect is imperative today because ‘Science has 
perforce made us citizens of one world”. We reach any corner of the 
world within a minute by email, phone calls and websites. 


Spirituality does not guide in abstract Terms 


Spirituality has deep relation with universal values like Truth, Non- 
violence, Non-stealing, Fearlessness, and Equanimity towards all 
religions. Some of these are known as moral values also. Gandhi 
believes that the spiritual law does not work on a field on its own, but 
expresses itself only thorough the ordinary activities of life. It thus 
affects the economic, the social and the political fields. Gandhi does 
not know religion apart from human activity, nor does he consider 
religion as one of the many activities of mankind. Religion binds man 
to God and man to man. 

Gandhi taught that there are some values of life, which are eternal 
and unchangeable, and one should have complete faith in them. They 
include non-violence non-possession, truth, Swadeshi and the removal 
of untouchability. Non-violence and truth are basic while swadeshi 
and removal of untouchability are secondary ones derived from them. 
Equality of all religions, bread labour and others are comparatively of 
less importance than truth, non-violence etc. Thus, they are a mixture 
of both primary and secondary items. They embody a good deal of 
the essence of spirituality. 

Gandhi says,” To me God is Truth and Love, God is ethics and 
morality, God is fearlessness, God is the source of light and life and 
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yet He is above and beyond all these”. Gandhi believed that, as long 
as humanity had a purpose, struggle to attain spiritual perfection 
through intellectual and spiritual efforts remained inescapable to all 
of human endeavours. Gandhi recognized that multifarious 
perceptions of truth are a natural attribute of a given world. A given 
fact in the minds of men emerges in terms of their psychosocial 
experience. Satyagraha was a “relentless search for truth and a 
determination to reach truth. In actual life, perception of truth varies 
from individual to individual, from one society to another. Psychosocial 
experience of individuals and their natural interests mediate the 
perception of each party. Therefore, as a practical strategist, Gandhi 
recognized that in social relations non-violence or the path of love 
was the only means through which an individual’s quest for truth 
could be accomplished and a viable truthful social order could be 
established. ` 

Criteria of spiritual Experience 

Mahatma Gandhi gives us the criteria of spiritual experience in man. 
It is the super sensuousness of experience that constitutes its reality 
and value. It is only that which rises above our sensuous experience 
that is entitled to the name of the Real. “Sense perceptions can be, 
often are, false and deceptive however real they may appear to us. 
Where there is realization outside the sense it is infallible”. Again, he 
says that it is only when we find a change and development in the 
character and conduct of a man that we are entitled to say that he has 
lived a spiritual life. It is the transformed character and conduct of a 
man that constitute the real index to his spiritual development. “It 
(realization) is proved not by extraneous evidences but in the 
transformed conduct and character of those who have felt the presence 
of God within”. 

The two paramount and related values he cherished were satya 
(Truth and Ahimsa (non-violence). Ahimsa was the tool, satya the end. 
All other virtues followed from these. Truth was to be the breath of 
one’s life, for without truth it was impossible to observe any principles 
or rules in life. For Gandhi, ultimately, Truth was God. 

The weapon for Swaraj was Satyagraha- truth force or soul force- 
born of truth, love and non-violence used without the remotest idea 
of injuring the opponent. Satyagraha had to exclude violence, because 
“ Man was not capable of knowing the absolute truth and therefore 
not competent to punish”. It is Anekantaoada in practice. Satyagraha 
was straightforward, Satyagraha had to be self controlled, disciplined 
and honest. Gandhi used Satyagraha to drive out the fear of the British 
rulers from the minds of the Indian people. 
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William Shirer a foreign journalist, who came to witness the 
Satyagraha movement has written, ‘Satyagraha was Gandhi’s supreme 
achievement which taught us all that there was a greater power in life 
than force which seemed to have ruled the planet since the men first 
sprouted upon it. That power lay in the spirit, ih truth and life in non- 
violent action”. 

The only “tyrant” that Gandhi accepted in this life was “the still 
small voice within.” 

Martin Luther king Jr. has said, “If humanity is to progress, Gandhi 
is inescapable. He lived throughout and acted, inspired by the vision 
of humanity evolving toward a world of peace and harmony, we may 
ignore him at our own risk.’ 

Napoleon uttered after his defeat, “There are only two powers in 
the world: the power of the sword and the power of the Spirit. In long 


run, the sword will always be conquered by the spirit”. 


GEETA MEHTA 


Mahatma Gandhi and Independence 
Struggle Revisited 


Tue FAMOUS INDIAN REVOLUTIONARY, Pandit Ram Prasad 
Bismil, often used to say: 


“Shaheedon ki chitaayon par, lagengay har baras meley, 
Vatan pe marnai waalon ka, yehi baakee nishan hogaa.” 


Remembering the life and actions of a great man and a dedicated 
` patriot like Mahatma Gandhi, and learning some lessons from his life 
is the greatest homage to that patriot. 

In 1930 Gandhi traveled to different parts of the country to generate 
the national spirit among the people, to collect donations for his work, 
and to start some more Ashrams like the one at Sabarmati and at 
Wardha. At that time my father was a very active Congress worker 
and a medical doctor (Eye Specialist) at Meerut. He went with his 
family to attend a special meeting, addressed by Mahatma Gandhi. 
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After the appeal for donations by Gandhi, a white sheet was spread in 
the center of the hall and the audience started donating money and 
gold ornaments on the sheet. I was only six and a half years old then, 
and it was a very impressive scene for me. My mother asked me to go 
to Gandhi and to touch his feet. I bowed my head while touching his 
feet and he put his hand on my head and blessed me. His blessings 
inspired me and I have never forgotten that moment in my life. Next 
day I managed to get a Tukli and started spinning cotton thread every 
day in the company of my mother, who used the spinning wheel. A 
huge pile of dresses, suits and shirts, made of foreign cloth, were 
collected in front of my father’s kothi and were burnt in the afternoon. 
Mahatma Gandhi's visit to Meerut had given a tremendous boost to 
the nationalist movement as everybody was spinning cotton threads, 
wearing swadeshi clothes and singing patriotic songs. A small Gandhi 
Ashram was also started at Meerut. I asked numerous questions to my 
mother, grand father and others and educated myself about the 
sacrifices made by different persons for the independence of the 
country. 

On 12 March 1930 Mahatma Gandhi began his 24-day Salt 
Satyagraha by starting on the 241 miles long Dandi March with 78 
members of his Ashram and on 6 April morning he picked up a little 
lump of salt on the beach. Soon after, small amounts of salt were being 
made secretly from salty soil in many cities. The salt was being made 
in the back rooms of my father’s kothi at Meerut and small packets of 
salt were being auctioned at exorbitant amounts as donations for the 
Congress fund. I was silently watching all these activities at my father’s 
kothi at the age of six and a half years and was learning by talking 
with the numerous Congress workers involved in those activities. 
Mahatma Gandhi was arrested by the British on May 4, 1930 for 
breaking the Salt Law and many thousands of Congress workers were 
also arrested all over the country. 

By the age of 8 years I had become a sharp shooter of Gulaile (sling 
shot) by practice on the street light bulb and had also started 
participating in the morning Prabhat Pheries with other Congress 
workers, loudly singing “Uuth Jaag Musafir Bhor Bhai, Ab Raene 
Kahan Jo Sovat Hai; Jo Sovat Hai Vo Khovat Hai, Jo Jaagat Hai So 
Paavat Hai”, “Bharat Mata Ki Jai”, and “Vande Matram” on the way. 
Some people may say today that these Prabhat Pheries had no effect on 
the people, but they are mistaken. These Prabhat Pheries did generate 
great patriotic feelings among the people. In the same year the local 
Congress workers started an agitation against the sale of alcohol to 
the public and started a Satyagraha in front of the alcohol depot, which 
was just behind my father’s kothi. When the Satyagraha picket lines of 
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men stopped the alcohol carts from getting out, the employees started 
taking out alcohol in earthen pots on their heads. When some 
employees succeeded in crossing the Satyagraha picket lines, I broke 
. at least 12 earthen pots, full of alcohol, every day by shooting Gulaile 
from my rooftop. At that time I felt it as my contribution to the 
Satyagraha movement though my childish action was definitely 
wrong. 
By coincidence, I became a leader for removal of untouchability in 
my paternal village at the young age of 10. I used to go to the village 
three times in a year to spend some time with my grandparents, aunts 
and uncles. One day I was taking bath on the family well, just outside 
our large home, a thirsty sweeper asked me for some water. I cleaned 
the bucket, drew a fresh bucketful of water from the well, and poured 
the water on his hands. He washed his hands and drank water from 
the cup of his hands, in which I was pouring the water. When the 
sweeper was satisfied, I poured the rest of the water on my body and 
pulled another bucketful of water from the well for my bath. Soon the 
Pundit’s wife started yelling, from her second floor house in front of 
the well, that I had polluted the whole well by putting the polluted 
bucket in the well. Many village-men gathered and supported her 
without caring for my arguments. In the evening the matter was put 
before my grandfather, who was the Chowdhary of the village and he 
tried to pacify them by saying that he would get the whole well cleaned 
on the next day. I argued with my grandfather, but he did not listen to 
me and told me that I did not understand the village customs. I told 
him and every body that such customs were wrong, that on the next 
day I would collect a number of other boys from the village and that 
we would repeat similar action on every well inside and outside the 
village. We actually did that on the next day without caring for the 
uproar by the Brahmins and I told my grandfather and the other 
agitated village-men about it in the evening. My grandfather, who 
loved me very much, called a meeting of all the seniors and Brahmins 
in the village and told them that I was affected by the ideology of 
Mahatma Gandhi and that my arguments for water not being polluted 
seemed to be right. Ultimately, they agreed that the sweepers and 
chamars (leather workers) would not be refused drinking water from 
the village wells in future. 

From 1934 to 1939 Mahatma Gandhi resigned from active politics 
in the Indian National Congress and nothing much took place in the 
public or on the political front. From 1937 to 1939 I became more 
interested in spiritualism due to the influence of my uncles and spent 
all my spare time in studying spiritual books, attending Swamis’ talks 
and practicing Yoga. Also, I was very impressed by Col. T. F. O'Donnel, 
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` Principal of Meerut College, Meerut, who was a true nationalist and 
who had introduced compulsory military training for all students in 
the College. He had hoisted the tri-coloured flag on the College in 
1939 telling the students that it was their national flag and that they 
were to make themselves ready to fight for the independence of their 
country and lay down their lives for it. The College was a true centre 
of all kinds of national and revolutionary groups. By the end of 1939 I 
was completely frustrated with the society and the Swamis (Sadhus) 
and it suddenly transformed my life and made me a fearless rebel. I 
started going to the Gandhi Ashram, Meerut, to have close associations 
with the sincere and dedicated Congress workers and learn patriotic 
songs, dignity of laBour, and removal of caste distinctions. I attended 
a social work camp at Gandhi Ashram and had close associations with 
Acharya Kriplani and Sucheta Kriplani. Then, I became a student 
leader of the Indian National Congress in Meerut College and also 
joined the revolutionary group in Meerut College and became proficient 
in fights with Lathi, spears, daggers, swords and in shooting as well. 
Under the guidance of two professors I had also learnt to make 
explosives and bombs. It was a strange dichotomy in my life that I 
was an active member of a Revolutionary Group and still I was a 
student leader of the Indian National Congress, which supported the 
British when World War I broke out, under the guidance of Gandhi. 

The Indian National Congress asked for independence of India 
but the British rebuffed them. Then, on the advice of Mahatma Gandhi 
the Congress party decided not to support Britain in their war effort 
unless they granted complete and immediate independence to India. 
The British refused. On 14 July 1942 the Indian National Congress 
passed a resolution demanding complete independence from Britain 
and proposed that a massive civil disobedience would be launched if 
the British did not accede to this demand. It was a very controversial 
decision, strongly supported by Sardar Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Jai 
Prakash Narain, Purshottam Das Tandon, Bhulabhai Desai and 
opposed by C. Rajgopalachari, Jawaharlal Nehru, and Maulana Azad. 
Due to the negative comments by the British Prime Minister the AICC 
passed the Quit India resolution on 8 August 1942 and Mahatma 
Gandhi urged the Indians to follow a non-violent civil disobedience 
movement in all matters with the Government. The British 
Government arrested all the Congress leaders on the same night in 
every city of India and no directive or guidance was available to the 
public and the junior Congress workers like me. 

We were very excited on the declaration of the Quit India 
Movement by the AICC, held a short meeting on the morning of August 
9, 1942 in Meerut College premises and decided to take out a peaceful 
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procession with our flag and slogans of “ANGREJ BHARAT 
CHOOROO’, “BHARAT MATA KI JAI” and “VANDE MATRAM’. 
We started from the back door of Meerut College towards Begum 
Bridge, Budhana Gate, Tehsil, Bajaja, Ghantaghar, and for a public 
meeting at the Town Hall Grounds. When this procession reached near 
the Jawahar Quarters we were stopped by a large police force with 
cavalry and two British officers and were ordered to disperse. However, 
we sat down on the road and kept repeating the slogans. The British 
officers repeated the orders many times and threatened to shoot. When 
we did not move even with shots fired in air, the cavalry was ordered 
to run over us. This resulted in a stampede run of the students back to 
the College, where we decided to re-assemble aft} two hours in front 
of Government High School at Begum Bridge Road and start the 
procession from there. Somebody had conveyed our decision to the 
Police. At noontime our procession had hardly moved 300 yards when 
it was stopped again by a large Police force and ended with beatings 
and arrest of about two busloads of students. We quickly decided to 
meet near the Clock Tower in late afternoon, have a short procession 
to the nearby Town-hall grounds and have a public meeting. On 
reaching the area near the Clock Tower in the evening we found that 
it was full of Police constables and officers. As soon as I took out the 
flag and my group of students shouted slogans, we were beaten up, 
arrested and were taken to Meerut Jail when it became dark. Ours 
was the first batch of two busloads of arrested persons brought to the 
Meerut Jail. Possibly, those arrested earlier had been released. Each 
one of us was given one katora, one blanket, and two sheets and all of 
us were locked up in one barrack. I could not sleep all night because 
each one of us had a 2 ft. wide concrete platform for bed and after each 
hour the prisoner guard was counting each one of us by shaking our 
legs and then shouting at the top of his voice that the lock, the lantern 
and the number of prisoners were OK. In the morning I found that we 
were 80 in number and that some of them were just shoppers or 
spectators in the area. We were supposed to use the same katora for 
going to latrine and for eating our meals or for drinking water. 

Since we did not have any meals on the previous day, all of us 
were very hungry. The breakfast was just watery tea and some baked 
chana, which we ate but the lunch provided to us was so horrible that 
nobody could eat it. Then, the Jailor sent bundles of Moonj to us for 
making thin ropes. Neither we had learnt this job earlier nor we wanted 
to do it, but nobody had the courage to refuse. Ultimately, I took the 
lead and sent the refusal to the Jailor, who called me to punish. With 
my boldness and polite arguments I managed to win his support for 
our patriotic cause. Also, I managed to get his permission to take some 
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of my co-workers into the kitchen at different times to assist in cooking 

so that our meals, cooked by other prisoners, could improve and 

become palatable to us. We started removing the grass and hard 

branches from the green plants used for cooking vegetables and all ‘ 
impurities and dirt from other cooking materials. We explained the 

harmful effects of the impurities, dirt and grass to the illiterate prisoner 

cooks and slowly the meals became eatable. The Jailor and his assistants 

became very impressed with us. All the Congress leaders of Meerut 

were in “B” Class and they did nothing to help us. 

Not only I became a leader of all the third class prisoners, arrested 
then and kept in the two barracks of Meerut jail, but also became 
popular among other prisoners and the jail warders. I managed to get 
a few packs of playing cards and the daily newspaper (secretly at night) 
through one of the warders. The Government had succeeded in 
crushing the Quit India Movement at Meerut and most other places 
within a month because no guidance or leadership was available. Some 
government property was greatly damaged due to violent outbursts 
in some parts of India. 

Through my father I got all my textbooks and copies in prison for 
my B. Sc. (Final) studies because I was sure that the Government would 
release the students like me before the final examinations. I developed 
a schedule for daily morning and evening sessions of one hour for 
patriotic songs, stories, some physical exercises and for singing Vande 
Matram. I devoted the rest of my time in studying my college books 
and for keeping up the spirit of the Jailor and the jail warders and for 
keeping in touch with my co-workers in Meerut. The condition of 
some of my co-workers, who were addicted to smoking, became 
pathetic and they started begging the jail warders to let them have a 
puff from the end part of the bidi before throwing it. How pitiable it 
was that they had sacrificed their studies and jobs for the national 
cause but just one weakness of their character had degraded them 


into begging for a puff of smoke. 
Most of the college students (including myself) were released i in 
the first week of December 1942. There was no Congress activity in 


the City then and the Gandhi Ashram was locked and sealed. The 
Communist Party workers, who were supporting the British, were 
consolidating their organization and the patriotic R.S.S. workers were 
strengthening their organization through patriotic songs, national 
spirit and service. Since there was not much difference between their 
Shakha get-togethers in the evening and the earlier Charkha Sangh 
get-togethers of the Congress I started participating in the R.S.S. 
activities and got busy with my studies for B.Sc. examinations. 

The government had accused the Indian National Congress for 
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the violence in the country and as a protest against this accusation 
Mahatma Gandhi undertook a 21-day fast in February 1943 but the 
government did not care. However, the fast by Gandhi generated a 
new spirit in the country and all of us were praying for his life every 
day. He successfully completed the long fast but became very sick 
next year and was released from the Aga Khan Palace in May 1944. 

Mahatma Gandhi had laid down his life not only for the freedom 
of India but also for the economic uplift of the rural masses and for 
the removal of all caste distinctions. He had identified himself with 
the rural masses by wearing a small dhoti. It is a pity that the vast 
majority of the rural masses are still very poor, do not have drinking 
water, and have more caste distinctions today than before 
independence of India in 1947. In place of uniting the country and 
generating patriotism among the masses, more reservations are being 
made not only in jobs but also in the educational institutions without 
caring for its future effects. It is high time that all the nationalists raise 
their voice against such actions of the politicians and bureaucrats. All 
‘such politicians, irrespective of their parties, should be defeated in the 
elections. 

Most of the politicians and bureaucrats talk about Mahatma 
Gandhi all the time and enjoy lavish parties every year by inviting a 
few old freedom fighters, who can’t even properly eat a meal due to 
their shattered health. All freedom fighters will be far happier if some 
really good projects for rural masses are completed every year. 


PREM C. CONSUL 


Gandhi's Ideas on Education 


Ganbus AUTOBIOGRAPHY CONTAINS HIS earliest views on - 
education. With his extraordinary clarity and directness of thinking 
and expression he tells the story of his own early education, at the 
same time giving us a glimpse of the background to his later theories. 
Routine school learning started for him at a very early age in the 
primary and high schools at Porbunder and Rajkot. Unlike Tagore he 
does not seem to have rebelled against the system of education, but 
speaks of the affection of his teachers for him and how he more or less 
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took the routine for granted. But on Gandhi this part of his education 
seems to have had no deep effect. He owed to this stage just a few of 
his later beliefs, that physical training was as important as mental 
training, although he had not realized it then, and a love of the Indian 
languages inspired by the affection of his Sanskrit teacher for him. 
The lessons that he was learning were in the more important school of 
experiment and experience and it was in this kind of education that 
he was to have faith in later life. His account of his escapades with his 
friend in meat eating and smoking and with his brother in stealing a 
bit of gold show in what strong and deep ways his later belief in Truth 
and Ahimsa were striking root. Even at an early age Gandhi had no 
belief in the learning of the three R’s through books for he himself 
says that he had a “distaste for any reading beyond school books.” It 
is significant that the chapter on his marriage is sandwiched between 
the second chapter on childhood education and the fourth chapter on 
High School education in his Autobiography. His marriage appears to 
have been the most profound lesson throughout his life for that 
afforded him the maximum scope to learn through experiment and 
experience. Further, there are the chapters on his English education. 
He went to England to study Law, but there is very little account of 
this aspect of his education in England. Even here he was learning in 
the wider school of society and he talks of his learning the art of 
knotting his tie, learning to dance, and to speak English. If his school 
education at Rajkot was passively negative, the lessons that he learnt 
in England were violently so and shaped his character decisively. Henry 
Salt’s book titled Plea for Vegetarianism had more influence on him than 
Bentham’s Theory of Utility. In the chapters where he does speak about 
his education in Law he strikes one as an extraordinarily diligent and 
hard-working student. He would not spare himself in reading the 
prescribed textbooks even when he knew that other students were 
managing by reading notes and summaries. As he himself declares 
all his careful reading of Law stood him in good stead later in South 
Africa. It is this same diligence and hard work that Gandhi demands 
from the students of India too, for, as in everything else, he felt that 
what was possible for him, an ordinary person, should be equally 
possible for others. 

One great source of influence on Gandhi was John Ruskin, the 
Victorian thinker and social reformer. Thanks to chapter VII titled 
“The Magic Spell of a Book” in Mahatma Gandhi’s Autobiography the 
influence of Ruskin on Gandhi is no surmise with regard to the 
philosophy of social economics. But he says: “That was the first book 
of Ruskin I had ever read.” He does not mention whether he read 
Ruskin’s other works and felt their influence equally. But the similarity 
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of unusual and original ideas of education, for example, that the least 
intellectual method of education, namely, learning through manual 
labour, is better than book-learning even in a modern, scientific age, 
make us realize that Gandhi may have deliberately exposed himself 
to the influence of Ruskin in a wider field after his first reading of 
Unto This Last. Gandhi's conception of the Phoenix Settlement in South 
Africa and the Sabarmati Ashram in India are very much on the lines 
of Ruskin’s St. George’s Guild. Although St. George’s Build was to 
concern itself mainly with art activity, Ruskin intended to start schools 
for the children of the workmen there, as we come to know through 
some of his letters in Fors Clavigera. Fors Clavigera itself, the periodical 
journal in the form of letters, associated with the affairs of the St. 
George’s Guild, may have been the model for Gandhi’s Navjivan and 
Young India. 

Apart from this surmise one can with certainty trace Ruskin’s 
influence on Gandhi in one of his most important educational beliefs, 
that of Basic Education, for the theory was explicated in his preface to 
Unto This Last where he says that government schools should be 
established all over the country where every child should be taught “. 
. .. (a) the laws of health and the exercise enjoined by them; next (b) 
habits of gentleness and justice and last, (c) the calling by which he is 
to live.” 

Both Ruskin and Gandhi emerged as self-appointed educationists 
although they were from vastly different backgrounds. They were 
neither academicians although Ruskin did occupy the position of 
' Professor of Art at Oxford University at a later time. They were not 
interested in writing treatises on learning and education like Cardinal 
Newman and John Dewey, but like Plato and Socrates they chiefly 
concerned themselves with enlightening the masses in a simple, 
practical way, or rather it all started in a simple way but developed 
into the most radical and complex views on education. 

Gandhi has also written and spoken copiously about his views on 
education. Most of the discussions were published in Young India and 
Harijan. Gandhi appears to have carried on an extended dialogue with 
students all over India through these publications. He taught and 
advised them, encouraging them to seek his advice and guidance, 
publishing their letters and discussing them publicly if the problems 
were of general interest. Besides these lectures, addresses and letters, 
there is of course, his manifesto on Basic Education. 

This whole theory is based on the question of social economics. It 
was apparently inspired by the need of the hour in the country, and 
mainly embodied Gandhi’s two basic beliefs, for (1) Gandhi was 
resolutely opposed to the British system of educating Indian youth 
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through a foreign language in a pseudo-literary manner chiefly to 
produce clerks for the Government and (2) he was strongly 
disapproving of the incursions of the machine into the Indian rural 
economy. Thus he meant to use his system of Basic Education to 
eradicate the evils in both the urban and rural worlds. This, as we see 
now, was too idealistic and ambitious a project to succeed. Ruskin, 
too, was agitated by the second problem, namely, the increasing 
ugliness and sordidness that mindless mechanization brought in its 
wake in England. Yet he appears to have realized that he could not 
close his eyes to the fact that the machines had come to stay. So, 
reckoning with the machines one had to find an antidote in order not 
to be complete slaves to them. The difference between Ruskin and 
Gandhi appears to be like the difference that existed between Tagore 
and Gandhi. One remembers the criticism that Tagore makes of Gandhi 
for thinking of the mundane matters of food, clothing, and shelter for 
the masses all the time and not thinking of their artistic and aesthetic 
needs and in his inimitable way saying that the urge of the bird when 
it wakes up in the morning is to soar towards the sky and sing before 
it starts looking for a worm, and Gandhi’s replying that Tagore might 
be thinking of birds which were well-fed the previous night and so 
could afford to sing and soar but he was thinking of the starving 
millions in front of him. 

So we see that Gandhi excels the puritan Ruskin in his advocating 
the Basic Education theory without qualifications. Gandhi was 
extraordinarily idealistic in his desire to do away with all kinds of 
inevitable divisions, i.e., between urban and rural, young and old, 
men and women. In a talk which C.F. Andrews records in his book, 
Mahatma Gandhi, he quotes the Mahatma as saying that he was not 
totally against the machines for he was aware that his own body was 
a machine and the spinning wheel was also one, but one wonders 
how far he made this concession in practice while advocating the Basic 
Education theory. 

It is this insistence on a handicraft-based education and merging 
the urban and rural population that perhaps makes Gandhi place an 
emphasis on the Indian languages as the medium of instruction. Within 
the limits of the applicability of his theory of Basic Education in the 
present time his emphasis on the Indian languages is correct. But the 
question is about the applicability of the theory itself in a fast advancing 
technological world. 

It would be interesting to note the impact that the ideas of John 
Ruskin and Gandhi had on the people around them. E.T. Cook in his 
biography of Ruskin discusses the point and says the present British 
Education Code of 1894 and the “Memorandum of Courses of Work in 
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Rural Evening Schools (July 1906) read like a practical commentary 
upon Ruskin’s Letters of a quarter of a century ago.” We have Gandhi’s 
own comments on his experiments in education on his own children. 
Looking back upon the experiment in his Autobiography, Gandhi 
justifies it to himself by saying that his three younger sons have not 
done so badly after all, and that if only they had imbibed an amount 
of literary training in them he would have given them an ideal 
education. Gandhi does not seem to realize that there is all the difference 
in that “if only”, and that “amount of literary training” may have 
proved to be more explosive material than he thought it to be! About 
his eldest son Hiralal he explains that he was a product of his early, 
indulgent life and he grew up even when Gandhi himself was not 
sure of his ideas. 

The collection of his addresses to students gives a wider perspective 
of Gandhi’s views on education. The recurring topics of the talks are, 
as elsewhere, what is Ahimsa and how students can practice it, what 
are the duties and obligations of students to their parents and their 

“communities which support them to lead a carefree life, students and 
strikes, students and politics, etc. His attacks as well as demands on 
students are many times relentless and harsh, for he too had known 
the weakness of self-indulgence and had not spared himself in 
mortifying himself out of it. According to his high-minded ideology 
true education means self-discipline and self-control to such an extent 
that it goes against the nature of youth. For example, the rules he lays 
down for a student to observe in order to belong to his Satyagraha 
Ashrams are, to mention a few, *.... the vow of Truth, doctrine of 
Ahimsa, the vow of celibacy, the vow of control of the palate, the vow 
of non-thieving, the vow of Swadeshi, the vow of Fearlessness, the 
vow regarding the untouchables, Hand-Weaving ... .” etc. In his 
violently anti-Western mood Gandhi imposes a Spartan simplicity on 
the youth. According to hirf the schools and colleges, especially of the 
India of the 1920s, were “citadels of slavery” and he advises the youth, 
“it was far better to remain unlettered, and break stones for the sake 
of liberty than to go to a literary education in the chains of slaves.” 
Seen from contextual relevance, there was no other way in which the 
youth of country could be exhorted. One invaluable suggestion that 
he offers that is of universal applicability is the great importance of a 
disciplined home education for children in preference to an artificial 
school education. To him the Teacher-Father image was one, as he 
himself symbolized. When one comes across such sound and simple 
ideas one cannot just dismiss Gandhi’s educational ideas as “fads” as 
he himself describes them to be in his Autobiography. 

One other important aspect of education that Gandhi rightly 
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emphasizes is the need for physical training. He says, “I then had the 
false notion that gymnastics had nothing to do with education. Today, 
I know that physical training should have as much place in the 
curriculum as mental training.” 

Even about women’s education Gandhi had extraordinarily strong 
views. Under the pressure of need of the hour he was thinking of 
young women as being half the resources of the country and he would 
have them undergo the same training and discipline as the young 
men to shape their lives towards independence and service. In a “Letter 
to a Modern Girl” he exhorts some girl students who had complained 
about the behaviour of their men classmates ”. . . . to initiate a crusade 
against the rude behaviour of the students. . . . and learn the art of 
protecting themselves against ruffianly behaviour (for) .... God helps 
those who help themselves.” 

Thus we find that although from very different backgrounds 
Ruskin and Gandhi held similar views on education, both of them 
had the highest concept about education realizing that it was a moral 
and spiritual question. Whatever their failures and successes might 
have been what strikes one is their touching, common concern for 
their fellowmen disturbingly termed by society as the “masses”, the 
way in which they rose to the occasion of the moment and gave 
unsparingly of themselves for the welfare of these “masses.” No subject 
interested them for its own sake, for its own sake but all that they had 
to say upon various topics like Art, Nature, Politics, Education, Work, 
etc., were logical extensions of the theme of man’s welfare in society. 


C. VIMALA RAO 


It’s Time to be Realistic about Non- 
violence in a Violent World 


I have nothing new to teach the world, 
Truth and non-violence are as old as the hills. 
M. K. Gandhi 


Ween ISAID TO a friend that we are developing a Centre for Global 
Non-violence at James Madison University, he was astonished and 
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immediately replied: “Our nation is stuck in wars that stretch from 
the Middle East into Central Asia. In fact, our president has declared a 
worldwide War on Terror. Could there be a worse time to create a 
Centre for Global Non-violence?” 

After a brief moment of silence, my response was “Yes, a worse 
time would be when everyone is lulled to sleep by a short-lived period 
of peace. In fact, right now is the best time to encourage people to 
consider alternative ways to think and to take action. Everyone is 
awake to the fact that our fellow citizen-soldiers and many other 
innocent people die every day due to violent conflicts that show no 
signs of letting up or coming to a happy ending. This is exactly the 
kind of situation that calls for us to bring our best resources together 
to discover more effective ways to respond to difficult contemporary 
challenges.” 

“But isn’t non-violence,” he persisted, “merely a way to duck and 
run instead of confronting world problems head on?” I had to respond 
with an emphatic “No” to this question because he was confusing a 
commitment to non-violence with a preference for inactivity or a 
passive attitude of someone who would prefer not to be involved. 
Non-violence is a positive method of response instead of refusal to act 
in the face of troubling or even seemingly impossible situations where 
the odds are going against you. 

“But isn’t non-violence actually an unrealistic method?” He was 
still unconvinced. “It may be something nice to think about, but has it 
ever really accomplished anything worthwhile?” Since my friend is a 
sensitive and intelligent person, you might be inclined to agree with 
him. However, if we look into the history of non-violent action, and 
what it has achieved, you would be positively surprised. 

Non-violence as a strategy for change repeatedly has proven to be 
dangerously effective rather than too idealistic, harmless, or simply 
useless. It can have particularly unpleasant effects on oppressive 
traditions and entrenched interests that seem unaware that they are 
resting on unjust and unequal structures. Nashville learned that lesson 
in 1960 when James Lawson organized the first peaceful sit-in at racially 
segregated lunch counters in downtown stores. Despite resistance by 
merchants, complicity by the local government, lack of protection by 
police, and efforts to provoke the well-disciplined demonstrators to 
respond directly to harassment, the campaign succeeded and 
contributed to a positive transformation in the city. It took Nashville a 
few years to absorb and consolidate the changes set in motion by 
Lawson’s non-violent leadership, and it took the city’s premier 
university even longer. Vanderbilt University expelled Lawson, who 
was a theological student at the time, and fired the Divinity School’s 
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energetic young Dean because he publicly protested Lawson’s 
expulsion. The fired J. Robert Nelson lost his job but went on to a 

career elsewhere, and the Reverend James Lawson finally 
received long-delayed recognition when he was named Vanderbilt’s 
alumnus of the year in 2005. Non-violence is effective, but requires 
training and discipline in order to work, and can be costly to 
participants. 

What inspired Lawson? The key event was meeting Martin Luther 
King, Jr. in 1956 at Oberlin College in Ohio, but it is doubtful that 
their meeting would have had so dramatic an outcome had it not been 
that both of them were already deeply influenced by the example of 
Mohandas K. Gandhi before they met. Lawson had served as a 
Methodist missionary in India and had direct knowledge of Gandhi's 
work there and in South Africa. King had studied with Howard 
Thurman at Boston University, and Thurman (a grandson of north 
Florida slaves) had a long-time appreciation for Gandhi’s non-violent 
methods. King advised that Lawson should contribute to change in 
the American south, and so he transferred from Oberlin to Vanderbilt. 
This story of the formation of amovement for racial justice in Nashville 
is retold at length by David Halberstam in his excellent book The 
Children (Random House, 1998). 

Gandhi, in his lifetime a man who bridged two centuries and three 
continents, is widely acknowledged as one of the makers of the 
twentieth century and a much-needed counter-example to the 
unprecedented brutality of that century, too. He was a pioneer in the 
leadership of both local and national campaigns of non-violent 
resistance to liberate the Indian from the clutches of a cynical, rapacious 
British oppressor—the mightiest material power then active—that 
perpetuated ancient forms of racial, gender, and ethnic discrimination, 
but also to liberate the Christian colonizer who was subjugating 
because he had allowed himself to be dominated by a dehumanising 
technological culture generated by the Industrial Revolution. He 
wanted the British also to be free. His action was in strict fidelity to 
his belief and to the conclusion to which his analysis of the collision of 
the European with the Indian culture had led him. In fine Gandhi was 
saying to the British that, in a second movement, they had reduced 
the Indians to subjection because they had first allowed themselves, 
however unwittingly, to be driven to being reduced to their own 
subjection by a soulless technological knowledge. (Gandhi's analysis 
is still valid as can be seen in the politics of the United States’ slowly, 
but inexorably, nazifying North America and consequently exerting a 
baneful influence on the whole of humanity.) 

Born in 1869, educated in India and England, Gandhi went to Africa 
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in 1893 and worked there at intervals until returning to India during 
World War I. In the interwar period, he led two major non-violent 
protests against colonialism from 1919 to 1922 and again in 1930-31. 
He called a halt to the first one when it became clear to him that 
participants were not sufficiently prepared to resist the temptations of 
violence. The second was more successful and included his famous 
march to the sea. The great tragedy in his life came at the end of the 
colonial era in 1947-48. After World War I the British government, 
nearly bankrupt because of the war, rashly divided India into two 
nations that were separated by Muslim and Hindu religious differences 
and then quickly departed—leaving their former colonial subjects to 
suffer the consequences. An elderly and frail Gandhi travelled the 
country to counsel non-violence and encourage peace. On 30 January 
1948, as he was walking to a prayer meeting, Gandhi was shot dead 
by a man who had been motivated by violent religious hatred. Gandhi 
gave up his life for his non-violent principles. 

These events in Gandhi’s life were well known to Thurman, 
Lawson, and King. They were under no illusions about the potential 
difficulties in a life dedicated to non-violent action. They were realists 
who knew that vigilance is the price of liberty and that willingness to 
work and suffer is the price of justice. In 1963, when King gave his “I 
have a dream” speech at the Lincoln Memorial, many of his most 
dedicated fellow activists were wearing Gandhi caps that symbolized 
their direct connection to the principles of the man who had been called 
the Mahatma, or Great Soul, of India. 

Gandhi's principles have been carried forward in non-violent 

and indeed revolutions in many parts of the world. It would 
be impossible to list the many successes here, but mention should be 
made of the movement that began with Lech Walesa in the shipyards 
of Poland and ended with the fall of the Berlin wall as well as the 
independence and reconciliation movements in South Africa that were 
inspired by President Nelson Mandela and Bishop Desmond Tutu. 
Among movements that currently are active, probably the best known 
is the work of the Dalai Lama for achieving resolution of unresolved 
issues with China about the status of Tibet. 

Gandhian non-violence would seem to hold out a great hope for 
the future of humanity. For Gandhi the opposite of war is not peace, 
but ahimsa; that the opposite of peace is not war, but ahimsa. The 
Mahatma never used the world santi, which stands for the English 
word “peace.” Santi stands for the peace of the union of the soul with 
the Divine. The peace for which we usually pray and ask others to 
pray is translated by the word “sandhi,” truce, suspension of war. What 
Gandhi taught is that ahimsa consists in total avoidance of harm to the 
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Other, in thought, in speech, in action. Gandhi's ahimsa is not a doctrine 
or a dogma: it is an action, an act of every moment. It is more of an 
existential happening than natural breathing. (In contrast all our 
appeals to “Peace!” are what Hamlet would qualify as “Words, Words, 
Words!” in answer to Polonius’ query.) Gandhi did not preach non- 
violence. He did not ask others to pray for it. He acted out his ahimsa. 
He never swerved from the belief that a pure, noble end must be sought 
and attained by the execution of pure, noble means. He vigorously 
eschewed the argument that an evil means can be condoned if the end 
happens to be satisfactory. Nor did he advocate the choice of a lesser 
evil as a necessity to avoid being coerced to adopt a bigger evil, for the 
choice of the lesser evil is always evil. 

Education is a key to preparing people to appreciate the value of 
non-violence, the potential of non-violent activities to address conflicts, 
the value of social responsibility, and the interconnected nature of all 
human experience. The majority of participants in the Nashville sit- 
ins were young students, a fact that makes sense of the title of David 
Halberstam’s book The Children. At James Madison University, we are 
exploring the significance for the contemporary world of the great 
task Gandhi set for himself and for all of us. “My mission,” he said, 
“is to convert...the world to non-violence for regulating mutual 
relations, whether political, economic, social, or religious.” 

The work of JMU’s Mahatma Gandhi Centre for Global Non- 
violence is based on distinctively Gandhian insights, methods and 
strategies. It is bringing together a network of people and institutions 
that are willing to support investigation and implementation of non- 
violent techniques for peace building. Its goal is to promote a culture 
of non-violence and peace worldwide based on universal values of 
justice, equality, freedom and a deeper understanding of the importance 
of mutual respect among human beings and of human appreciation 
for the natural environment through education, international dialogues 
and youth-focused programmes. Embodying the highest values of 
inquiry, learning and creativity, the Gandhi Centre enriches the 
university’s intellectual life with public lectures and conferences and 
research and learning opportunities. The Gandhi Centre invites readers 
to participate and to contribute in any form. Learn more at 
www.jmu.edu/gandhicenter/. 
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Douglas Allen Ed. Comparative Philosophy and Religion in Times of 
Terror. Lexington Books, Lanham, MD.: 2006. 


In this well-edited, carefully researched collection of essays, a number 
of mostly North American philosophers provides us with ways to look 
at the terror of our times and to seek viable ways to move beyond the 
fear and confusion that are so widespread in the world today. In his 
Introduction, Douglas Allen suggests three answers to how we might 
think through our challenges in these “times of terror”: “First, 
especially as a peace and justice scholar and activist, it has struck me, 
along with millions of others, how the key repetitious terms—such as 
‘terror,’ ‘terrorism,’ and ‘war on terrorism’—are usually used by those 
in power in very narrow, vague, self-serving ways. ... What 
philosophers in this volume reveal is that critical reflection leads to 
the conclusion that violence, terrar, and terrorism are highly complex, 
nuanced, contradictory, multidithensional, contextually situated and 
defined, and that key dimensions, variables, and meanings are 
excluded in the uncritical, self-serving, power-defined discourses. . . . 
Second, although the book is clearly related to the events of 9/11 and 
our post-9/11 world .. „ it would be a mistake to restrict it to those 
specific contexts. What philosophers in this book reveal is that human 
beings, throughout history, have lived under conditions of terror... . 
Third, comparative philosophy and religion . . . may provide new 
insights, analysis, and approaches for relating to violence and terror” 
(vii-viii). 

I would like to focus on three issues examined in this volume— 
comparative analyses, various causes of terrorism, and possible 
solutions to terrorism—and on one essay, Douglas Allen’s, “Mahatma 
Gandhi After 9/11: Terrorism and Violence,” which I have singled 
out because I believe his analysis would be of special interest to the 
readers of Gandhi Marg. 

First, Several essays provide rich and varied comparative 
philosophical and religious analyses of terrorism and other forms of 
violence. John Koller examines religious violence perpetrated by 
Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Jews, Christians and Buddhists as an 
expression of their conception of their religious tradition. Sor-hoon 
Tan discusses the pragmatism not only of John Dewey but also of two 
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of his followers, the American radical Randolf Bourne and the Chinese 
intellectual Hu Shih. Peter Groff looks at the Platonic political tradition 
in the philosophies of the medieval Muslim thinker Abu Nasr Al-Farabi 
and in the nineteenth century German philosopher, Friedrich 
Nietzsche. Jim Highland uses Buddhist thought in his analysis of the 
nonviolent jihad of Abdul Ghaffar Khan, “the frontier Gandhi.” And 
C. Wesley DeMarco compares and contrasts Gandhi’s approach to 
personal violence to Morihei Ueshiba’s, the founder of Aikido. - In all 
these essays, the discourse is moved out of a simplistic denunciation 
of Muslim extremists, or any one group of terrorists, into a more 
nuanced historical and cross-cultural examination of violence and 
nonviolence. 

Second, John Koller’s and Jeffrey Long’s essays are particularly 
useful as we look at the causes of terrorism. Koller quotes Jessica 
Stern’s assertion that religious terrorists “begin with an intention to 
purify the world of evil, but end up committing evil acts” (2). As he 
states, “in the minds of the perpetrators and defenders of violence in 
the name of religion, the violence is justified by their understanding 
of religious duty. They see themselves engaged in war, a cosmic war, 
in which they are arrayed against the forces of evil, commissioned by 
God to fight in his army. They see their actions as required by their 
religion and commanded by the highest authority, God himself, or 
his spokespersons on earth” (11), . 

Jeffrey Long maintains, in his reliance primarily on Buddhist but 
also on non-Buddhist sources, that “at the root of violence is a false 
sense of self as an independent entity” (157). As soon as a person 
believes that he is separate from others, confined within this “false 
sense of self,” then violating others is possible. 

Third, the volume provides thoughtful discussions of how 
terrorism and other forms of violence can be addressed. Jeffrey Long 
discusses dispelling the false sense of self “at least in part, by a 
recognition of the interdependence and hybridity of all our ‘selves’: 
cultural, religious, ethnic, national, or personal” (157). Christopher 
Gowans and Wendy Donner, further Buddhist approaches to violence, 
focus on Buddhist compassion and wisdom as important sources of 
nonviolence. Gowans and Donner both recognize that there are 
Buddhist justifications for minimal violence in certain circumstances, 
and Michael Barnhart discusses major problems in Zen Buddhism’s 
relationship between ethics and issues of violence. 

Anna Lannstrém forwards Aristotle’s notion of courage as a 
compelling response to fear and terror, and she brings in more recent 
options as well. Sor-hoon Tan cites John Dewey’s rejection “of any 
and every ideal that is proclaimed wholesale and in the abstract” (57). 
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Dewey’s pragmatism is a strong antidote to the ideological absolutism 
characteristic of terrorists. John Koller asserts that religious terrorism 
is based in part on “an absolutist understanding of God’s will” and 
that “one way to decrease religious violence might be to show that a’ 
deeper religious understanding of truth is non-absolutist” (16). 

Certainly the life and Jihad of Abdul Ghaffar Khan provides a 
powerful model Muslim nonviolence, as Jim Highland demonstrates 
in his essay on Khan. 

Finally, Douglas Allen, one of the leading Gandhi scholars and 
activists in the world today, provides an especially trenchant analysis 
of Gandhi’s approach to terrorism and violence. Allen examines two 
central insights of Gandhi: Gandhi “emphasizes the diversity, 
multidimensionality, complexity, and interactive nature of overt and 
subtle forms of violence,” and “his approach to such 
multidimensionality of expression of violence is especially insightful 
in emphasizing the usually neglected structures of the violence of the 
status quo” (24). From Hind Swaraj into his later writings, Gandhi 
described not only forms of physical violence but also important 
ideological underpinnings of violence. Gandhi was aware that 
economic violence was as pervasive and reprehensible as direct military 
violence. Gandhi believed in and practiced dialogue with would-be 
terrorists and wrote extensively about them. 

Moreover, Allen demonstrates that Gandhi’s ongoing analysis of 
the violence and terrorism of the British Empire can be applied to the 
violence and terrorism of the U.S. Empire. The violent language, 
ideology and actions of Al Qaeda are more widely understood than 
the violent language, ideology and actions of the U.S. government. 
Gandhi's approach lays bare the terrorism not only of those who oppose 
the status quo but also of those who seek to maintain the status quo. 
And perhaps even more important, Gandhian satyagraha offers complex 
and successful ways to counter imperial and anti-imperial violence 
that can be adapted to our current situation. 

I recommend highly this thought-provoking, engaged and 
engaging collection of essays. Reading it and seeking to apply its 
insights can help us both to overcome our own insecurity and to 
become agents of nonviolent transformation. 


Richard L. Johnson 
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Girija Kumar, Brahmacharya, Gandhi and his Women Associates, 
Vitasta, New Delhi, 2006, pp.411, Rs. 695. 


There are five aspects of Gandhi's life aimed at building an alternative 
polity. There is voluminous literature on thinking and 
conceptualisation as well as Gandhi’s experiments in regard to four 
out of five of these aspects, viz., (a) Economy of conservation of 
resources and limited wants, trusteeship and an economy based on 
production by the masses rather than an economy of mass production, 
(b) political structure marked by decentralisation of power in the form 
of a pyramid wherein “power” resides in the smallest unit of 
organisation, (c) The social fabric is informed by dignity sambhav and 
ethical values, (d) Education system, housing material and designs , 
diet and sartorial matters, health and sickness, public sanitation and 
environmental health. 

The fifth aspect of Gandhi’s thought and action is his perception 
of anon-violent life style and his experiments in evolving an alternative 
lifestyle in which passion had no place. It is a vision of a passionless 
society in which man-woman relations were determined by the rules 
of brahmacharya understood as a comprehensive concept which 
includes inter alia values of aparigraha ( non-possession), and it is not 
confined to abstinence or celibacy. Sexuality, for Gandhi, was primarily, 
nay solely, for procreation and not at all for “pleasure “ or joy. 

In his personal life as well as in the ashrams he had set up, he had 
conducted numerous laboratory scale experiments in regard to the 
above-mentioned elements of life style. There is a limited literature 
on this aspect of Gandhi's legacy. A few scholars, psychiatrists and 
litterateurs have devoted serious attention to the fifth aspect of 
Gandhi's life, particularly brahmacharya. For example, N.K. Bose, 
the renowned anthropologist has partially discussed the subject in his 
book My days with Gandhi. The well-known psychiatrist Sudhir Kakar 
presented hard facts in the format of novel entitled Mira and Mahatma, 
Ved Mehta , a litterateur has dealt with this theme in Mahatma Gandhi 
and his Apostles. 

Girija Kumar’s book can be considered the first comprehensive 
narrative on one of the ingredients of the fifth aspect Gandhi’s legacy 
viz., experiments with brahmacharya. According to the author, 
“Gandhiji’s close association with women constitutes one of the most 
fascinating chapters of his life, especially as viewed through the 
spectrum of his philosophy of brahmacharya or celibacy” (p.vii). 

The book is focussed on a dozen women, including Kasturba 
Gandhi, between the age of 12 years and 50 years, who came to be 
closely associated with Gandhi in connection with his public activities, 
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especially in India after his return from South Africa in 1915. Out of 
five foreigners, four were his associates in South Africa: Millie Graham 
Polak was the Christian wife of Harry Polak, a Jew, a close ashram 
inmate in South Africa. Sonja Schlesin was a Russian. Esther Faering 
was a Danish missionary. Nille Grain Cook was of Jewish origin but 
was temporarily converted to Hinduism. Margrette Spiegel (renamed 
Amla) was a German school teacher. Miss Slade (renamed Mirabai) 
was the daughter of the Commander-in Chief of East India Station of 
the Royal Navy. She met Gandhi in India. The other seven were Indian 
women. They included Prabhavati, the wife of socialist leader 
Jayaprakash Narain, Sarladevi Chaudhury - the grand daughter of 
poet Ravindra Nath Tagore, Dr. Sushila Nayyar, sister of Gandhi's 
Private Secretary, Mr. Pyarelal, Gandhi’s own grand daughter Manu 
Gandhi and Rajkumari Amrit Kaur of the royal family in Punjab. 
There were also Kanchan Shah, Lilavati Asar.and Amtusa-salam and 
Abha Gandhi. 

These women, with the exception of Sarladevi, whom he called 
his ‘spiritual wife’ were described by Gandhi as daughters, sisters 
and mother. The author at the very outset says , “These women must 
have been viewed by him as little replica of his redoubtable mother, 
Putlibai and his omniscient ardhangini Kasturba”. 

In the first forty-one pages, the author discusses brahmacharya in 
theory and practice, with special reference to celibacy in the Indian’ 
tradition. The author also explains Gandhi’s views on man-woman 
relations, gender differences, and sex urges. It has been brought out 
that , according to Gandhi , there is no difference between male and 
female; homo sapiens are unisex (ardhanarishwar). There are only two 
types of man-woman relations viz., daughter and mother (not sister). 
Woman is the embodiment of non-violence. Sex urge is not as natural 
as hunger. It is not innate in human beings. Sexual urge is an aberration. 

The rest of the book describes three aspects of Gandhi's associations 
with the twelve women. First, Gandhi’s experiments ‘with 
brahmacharya and in regard to physical passion and of attempts to 
persuade a few married women inmates of the Ashram to practise 
brahmacharya. The other two aspects were the role of women in the 
management of the ashram and the problems that arose in course of 
interaction with other important male inmates of the ashram conceived 
as an “ideal community” — a precursor to the fully blown non-violent 
society, and the role of women in looking after Gandhi's personal needs. 

Gandhi got concerned with sex since a very young age. His 
obsession with sex was overbearing following his marriage at the age 
of thirteen. The incident that occurred during his father’s demise 
changed his life completely. It created a sense of guilt in him. He 
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thought it was blot, which he never had been able to forget. “Gandhi 
recoiled from inevitable violence implied in conjugal relations. He 
thought, in the absence of brahmacharya there is an element of 
aggression in man-woman relations” (p.61). 

Gandhi started practising brahmacharya since1901. But he took a 
vow of life long celibacy in 1906 after 23 years of marital bliss. Gandhi 
understood brahmacharya as a wider concept than mere celibacy or 
continence. For him brahmacharya constituted a philosophy and a 
moral imperative to be observed in thought, word and deed. He 
actively worked to extend the theme to the rest of the community. 

It is significant that a person who considered himself “lustful”, a 
person whom C. Rajagopalachari called “over-sexed”, did not 
indulging in sexual intercourse with the women who at his behest 
removed their clothes and slept with him naked. India has a Tantric 
tradition and there is also the Kamasutra tradition. Gandhi does not 
belong to any of these traditions. Out of the twelve women included 
in the book, seven were not involved with Gandhi’s experiments with 
brahmacharya, though Gandhi was very attached to them. 

Why did these women feel attracted towards Gandhi in the way 
they did? One gets an impression that they were overpowered by his 
stature that they were willing to oblige in conducting his experiments 
with brahmacharya. This is a matter for investigation by psychologists. 
Gandhi had written several letters — big and small ~ to some of the 
women he was associated with involving considerable time and energy. 
What was his compulsion? This also calls for further analysis. 

What finally elevates and degrades a man is the mental attitude 
towards women in general and the thought process released in him 
by the sight of women of agreeable age and proportion. For example, 
both Byron and Nostradamus were really womanisers. It would be 
blasphemous even to contemplate that Gandhi was a womaniser. It 
seems the personality of Gandhi too had a special streak of romanticism 
which differs from that of Byron and Nostradamus on account of which 
the women got attracted to him in spite of the fact that he was 
physically not at all a “woman’s man” in the conventional sense. It is 
noteworthy that many of these twelve women mentioned in the book 
under review were spell bound by Gandhi’s charisma. He did not 
seek any one of these twelve women. Circumstances and a cause 
brought these women in his life. His responses to these women were 
framed within a “culture of restraint” unlike a “culture of expression” 
which is common in the West. There are many hues or shades in the 
spectrum of man-woman relationship, which are not amenable to be 
covered by standard available categories. The women included in the 
study were as much charmed and fascinated by Gandhi's personality 
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romantically as much as Gandhi was with theirs. 

The author launched a project of recording within one 
comprehensive book Gandhi’s experiments with brahmacharya as 
interpreted by him. He has succeeded in bringing together a sizeable 
quantity of scattered primary data. The title of the book is quite 
misleading. The book is focussed on the “sexuality of Gandhi as an 
individual.” The author has ignored the vital fact that Gandhi’s 
experiments with brahmacharya were evolved in the context of a style 
of living suited for a non-violent society. He has ignored the fact that 
Gandhi’s experiments with brahmacharya were a part of a larger 
package of his experiments, including economic, political and social. 


Devdutt 
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Epistemological Issues in 
Conflict Resolution — An Attempt 
to Initiate a Debate 


G.P. Ramachandra 


Introduction 


THE ULTIMATE AIM OF conflict resolution analysts seems to be to 
give their subject the epistemic status of the natural sciences, to “get 
beneath” particular conflicts to underlying common structures and 
processes, which, once discovered, will make it possible to make 
predictions about and prescriptions for particular conflicts. C.R. 
Mitchell writes: “This will involve making, with some degree of 
confidence, statements of the nature; the greater the degree of X 
present (elite factionalism, for example) then the higher the levels of 
Y and Z and the greater the probability that A will occur”.! And 
Miall, Ramsbotham and Woodhouse refer to a “science” of peace.? 
Otherwise, their endeavour would become difficult to distinguish 
_ from that of conventional historians and political scientists. It is widely 
recognized that this goal has not been achieved; not a single 
proposition of the kind Mitchell envisages has been established. This 
however is met with the argument that the subject is stiltin its infancy, 
like physics in the time of Archimedes and that it will take much 
more time before substantive results are achieved. Those engaged in 
the endeavour apparently have not considered the possibility that 
their subject matter may be intractable to the scientific approach. 
This is, after all, not the first effort to apply the approach of the 
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natural sciences to the study of human behaviour. It has been 
attempted before in psychology, with meagre results, which were 
met with the same argument, that the subject was still in its infancy. 
As Wittgenstein pointed out in the case of psychology, the explanation 
lies elsewhere, in the fact that “problem and method pass one another 
by”.® The natural sciences deal with phenomena that are categorial 
while the social sciences deal with phenomena that are individuated. 
Hence they are not amenable to scientific treatment. The viability of 
scientific conflict resolution as a discipline- or to put it in another 
way, the intractability of the subject matter of conflict resolution to 
the scientific approach- needs to be debated. This paper is a first step 
towards initiating a debate. There simply are no inflexible scientific- 
type relations (let alone relations of concomitant variation) between 
particular variables and the incidence of conflict or conflict resolution 
or conflict termination or successful mediation and the like and there 
is no point in looking for them. In fact, the very word “variable”, 
although very popular with conflict resolution analysts, is not 
applicable in conflicts; the correct expression is “antecedent 
circumstance”. The search for such law like structures by conflict 
resolution analysts results in unsatisfactory propositions of various 
kinds. This is not to say that the conflict resolution analyst cannot 
generalize. He can offer what one may call categorial insights and he 
can make contextual generalizations. But the first type of proposition 
belongs to the realm of common sense and wisdom and the second is 
something that laymen and conventional social scientists often make. 
Neither is the prerogative of the conflict resolution analyst and neither 
can form part of a science of peace. : 

Let us now look more closely at the propositions of conflict 
resolution. 


Enumerative Judgments and Generalizations 


In the natural sciences, the phenomena studied are categorial in nature. 
They are identified in terms of these categories, they are called by 
common names, not proper names. The categorial identification is 
sufficient; there is nathing more to be said by way of identification. 
All members of the category are identical; they can be differentiated 
only in terms of quantity (20 litres of water at 30 degrees centigrade, 
20 litres of water at 50 degrees centigrade, 100 litres of water at 90 
degrees centigrade)* This explains the possibility of generalization 
in the natural sciences. Generalization is possible because all members 
of a category are identical and behave in identical ways; they have 
identical relations with variables and vary concomitantly with them 
in identical ways. What is said of one is valid for all. Each 
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generalization will be universal, that is, it will have no position in 
space or time. After studying a few cases (even one case would be 
theoretically sufficient, were it not for the possibility of observational 
error and the resulting need to perform a number of experiments 
and take an average measurement) we can extrapolate to all cases, 
without restriction as to time and place. The sample is a miniature 
- representation of the larger categorial reality.’ 

The social sciences deal with individuals. Take an example like 
the French revolution of 1789. This is an individual. It is identified 
with a mixture of categoriality (revolution) and individuality (French, 
1789); the categorial identification alone is insufficient. Because the 
phenomenon is an individual, we cannot generalize safely from the 
study of one revolution, or a few revolutions, to all revolutions. The 
French revolution of 1789, when studied in detail, is likely to reveal 
meaningful connections with what happened immediately before and 
after, not with the Russian or Chinese revolutions, or the subsequent 
revolutions in France of 1830, 1848 and 1871. A finding about the 
French revolution of 1789, e.g. that the increase in the price of food 
was the decisive factor behind the upsurge, cannot be assumed to be 
true of all revolutions. Only if we could assume this would we be 
able fo generalize about the category of revolutions, but we cannot. 

Sometimes, we do get statements in the social sciences that appear 
to be generalizations but are in reality something quite different: 
what Michael Oakeshott calls collective or enumerative judgements.° 
A historian might study the French Revolutions of 1789, 1830, 1848 
and 1871 and come to some such conclusion as this: “The increase in 
the price of food was the decisive factor in the causation of the French 
Revolutions of 1789, 1830, 1848 and 1871”. Although this looks like a 
generalization, it is not one. The historian has studied each case. To 
function as a natural scientist, he would have to amplify, he would 
have to assume that what was true of the revolution he has studied 
was true of all revolutions. His formulation would have to run as 
follows: “The increase in the price of food is the decisive factor in the 
causation of revolutions”. Such a formulation cannot be advanced 
even as a joke. An enumerative judgement will always be in the past 
tense while a generalization can be in the present, future or, in some 
cases at least, in the past tense. This happens, for example, when the 
historian or the anthropologist borrows “the links in one chain of 
evidence to supply the gaps in another”.® What is essential for a 
generalization is that.assertions should be made, on the basis of what 
has been studied, about what has not been studied. 

Conflict resolution analysts can make worthwhile enumerative 
judgements about their subject, but when they do this, they cannot 
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claim to be doing something inherently different from what the 
historian or conventional social scientist is doing. `’ 

An example of conflict resolution writing is Louis Kriesberg’s 
International Conflict Resolution: The US-USSR and Middle East Cases. 
Kriesberg makes many enumerative judgements. For example, he 
writes: “In the US-USSR conflict, bilateral negotiations between US 
and Soviet representatives have been the type most frequently 
requested, often in de-escalation initiatives, particularly since the late 
1950s and often have occurred”. 7 This is an enumerative judgement. 
The writer has identified the various classes of negotiations, counted 
‘up each and found out which class was the type most frequently 
requested. He has not extrapolated, he has studied each case. This is 
exactly how the diplomatic historian proceeds, although he would 
not be interested in types of negotiations as such (and with good 
reason, in this writer’s view). 

The same is true of this example: “Issues have been raised in 
isolation more often in the US-USSR conflict than in the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, where calls for a comprehensive settlement have been 
relatively common” .8 

But when Kriesberg, influenced by the natural science model, 
makes a scientific-type universal generalization, when he extrapolates 
to all cases, the proposition becomes fallacious. Here are two 
examples. “Proposals for meetings involving intermediaries more 
regularly lead to negotiations than proposals that do not” 9 “Having 
many governments as signatories contributes to survival and 
extension, leading to further accommodation”. 1° It is impossible to 
believe that these statements have to be true outside the context of 
US-USSR and Arab-Israeli relations. 

Other researchers have taken the practice of extrapolating from , 
a data set to extraordinary lengths. Theirs is the clearest and most 
egregious example of the havoc wrought by the natural science model. 
The procedure is more-or-less as follows. The researcher asks a 
question, the answer sought being a categorial generalization linking 
ran antecedent circumstance with an outcome in a relationship of high 

„frequency, or a set of such propositions. To answer the question, the 
researcher collects a data set on specific subjects, or turns to one 
collected by others. He observes a correlation between the incidence 
of certain antecedent circumstances and certain outcomes in a majority 
or high proportion of cases in the data set. Considering that the 
natural science model is hovering in the background, there is much 
that he does not claim. He does not claim necessity, that the 
antecedent circumstance must be present when the outcome happens. 
He does not claim exclusivity, that the antecedent circumstance 
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produces only this effect and nothing else. He does not claim ubiquity, 
that the antecedent circumstance is always present when the outcome 
happens. He does not claim categorial interdependence, that the 
relationship between the antecedent circumstance and the outcome 
is part of a system of categorial relationships. He does not even claim 
pre-eminence, that the antecedent circumstance is the most important 
factor in the situation. But he does suggest or imply that the statistical 
regularity observed in the data set is likely to hold good outside it, 
and that this alleged finding has practical value. His approach is purely 
statistical; he does not try to show how the antecedent circumstance 
contributed causally to the outcome, but a causal connection is claimed 
or implied, although it is not traced out. 

\ For example, Jacob Bercovitch tries to discover the determinants 
of successful mediation in international relations. He makes egregious 
extrapolations from his data set. He asserts that mediation is more 
effective when it follows, rather than precedes, some “test of strength” 
between the disputants.11 He implies that mediation efforts 
undertaken 12 to 36 months after a dispute are more likely to succeed 
than those made within a year or after three years. 1? He asserts that 
mediation is more likely to be accepted and to be successful at low 
intensity, that is, when the number of fatalities in the dispute is low, 
than at high intensity, that ideological disputes and independence 
disputes are far less amenable to mediation than security disputes 
and sovereignty disputes and that the most effective mediation 
strategy in international relations is the predominantly active (i.e. 
manipulative) strategy, as opposed to the passive strategies of 
communication and of formulation. 13 These alleged findings are 
supposed to have value for mediators. For example, a mediator would 
be justified in thinking that since a dispute he is trying to mediate 
has witnessed little loss of life, his chances of success are better. 
The approach is unacceptable for two reasons: the meaningfulness 
of the correlation between antecedent circumstance and outcome is 
not demonstrated and the representativeness of the data-set is not 
established. To take the first consideration: common sense tells us 
that the effect of the antecedent circumstance cannot be determined 
in isolation from the other factors in the situation. What happens in 
any concrete situation will depend on the nature of the parties, the 
issues and so on- that is, on how circumstances converge to produce 
a particular outcome. This convergence can be understood only by 
identifying the significant circumstances, and tracing out their causal 
reverberations, which is how the historian proceeds. The mere noting 
of a statistical regularity is not enough for the circumstance may have 
had no effect at all upon the outcome, or even have worked against 
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it, and been negated by other circumstances: in other words, it may 
not have been a converging circumstance. 

Take, for instance, low intensity in the sense of a small number of 
fatalities. Obviously, a dispute in which few fatalities have occurred: 
may be more amenable to mediation for that reason. But it may also 
be less amenable, in case the result is that the parties do not feel any 
particular need to settle the dispute. It may also have no effect either 
way. One would therefore expect different data sets to yield opposite 
results and, in fact, Bercovitch admits that other theoreticians 
maintain that the greater the intensity, the higher the likelihood that 
mediation will be accepted, and be successful, that mediation is more 
likely to be successful when attempted early, and that independence 
disputes are very amenable to mediation.14 

It is noteworthy that Berkovitch’s categorial generalizations 
would, if stated in terms of possibility, become perfectly unexcept- 
ionable and completely unremarkable self-authenticating empirical 
reminders (the nature of reminders will be discussed in detail below). 
It is the specious frequency claim that gives them an air of importance. 

Our second consideration is that the data set cannot be taken as 
categorially representative. It would be quite wrong to say that 
Bercovitch’s cases are too small in number. That would imply that a 
much larger number would suffice, which is untrue. The fact is that 
there is no such thing as a representative data set in human affairs at 
the categorial level; there are no samples. There is no way of 
guaranteeing a homogeneity of context sufficient to permit 
extrapolation. 

Reminders 

Bercovitch’s “findings” are non-obvious but also bogus. Very often, 
conflict resolution writers, when they try to function at the categorial 
level again, offer the opposite: reminders, or propositions that are 
true but obvious, or to put it in another way, that are only too true. 
Of course, we may not have explicitly formulated those assertions to 
ourselves but a denial of them would surprise us, and this shows 
that we know them to be true. If we wish, we may take the matter 
further and divide reminders into grammatical or logical and empirical 
reminders. Grammatical reminders are truths that are implied by or 
contained in the meanings of words; they are very close to being 
dictionary meanings. We know them to be true from our knowledge 
of language. One of their identifying characteristics is that they have 
no method of verification: it makes no sense to deny them or to try 
and prove or disprove them empirically. Empirical reminders we 
know to be true from our experience of life. 
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One difference between a genuine research finding and a reminder 
is that in the case of genuine research findings, there is always the 
question of verification and falsification. The procedure is to perform 
over again the research performed by the researcher. In the case of 
reminders, there is no question of verification. We already know 
them to be true; they are self-authenticating. Moreover, empirical 
reminders belong to the stock of ideas (concerning facts and logical . 
principles) that we draw upon when we do our research and get our 
findings. They are among the tools, and not the results of research, 
they form part of the structural principles of our thinking, of the 
fundamental logic of human behaviour. 

Let us now turn to reminders in Kriesberg’s book, in the first 
instance, to grammatical reminders. Kriesberg makes many such 
statements. Here is one example: “It is clear that a certain ripeness is 
necessary for negotiations to result in de-escalation agreements”.15 
This statement does not help us to identify conducive circumstances 
before the agreement happens. The statement cannot be verified or 
falsified. Any conceivable agreement will confirm it. It simply means 
that conditions have to be suitable for an agreement to happen, which 
is a platitude, not a research finding. It is underdetermined as well; 
any result will require a prior “ripeness”. _—- 

Two more examples from Kriesberg: “For de-éscalatory initiatives 
to succeed, they must be reciprocated”.1¢ This is true of all advances, 
which must indeed be reciprocated if they are to succeed. “The 
adversaries must believe that it is necessary or useful for them to 
enter into negotiations (for them to actually do so).”!” This is true, 
vacuously true, of all decisions. 

This example comes from C. R. Mitchell’s The Structure of 
International Conflict: “In whatever circumstances, decisions about 
ending conflict involve (i) calculations concerning benefits to be gained 
from continuing the conflict compared with settlement (ii) costs 
incurred through continuing relative to those suffered should the 
conflict end in compromise.” 18 

With minor modifications, this can be made applicable to all cost- 
benefit analyses, including one involving a decision to initiate a 
conflict. 

Kriesberg’s book abounds also in empirical reminders. For 
example: “Some strategies are appropriate during intense antagonism 
and others at reduced levels”.19 Or this: “Concurrent coercion 
interferes with de-escalation, often interrupting negotiations”.® Or 
this: “Major de-escalatory moves, when circumstances do not compel 
an accord, are significantly facilitated by gestures of reconciliation”. 
Again: “The choice not to pursue de-escalation efforts often rests on 
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a belief that continued struggle, and even escalation, will yield 
advantage” .22 

The following example of an empirical reminder comes from Jacob 
Bercovitch: “Disunity or lack of cohesion makes it difficult for both 
adversaries as well as the mediator to engage in any meaningful form 
of conflict settlement because the state’s representatives lack power 
or authority to make either decisions or concessions”. 

Since we knew these to be true before they were presented to us, 
they cannot be regarded as research findings. 

` What is obviously happening is that these writers, influenced by 

the natural science model, are trying to make universal or at least 
sweeping generalizations at the categorial level and in doing so are 
forced to drain their formulations of genuine content. 


Categorial Insights 


The conflict resolution analyst can come up with worthwhile 
suggestions at the categorial level. For example, Kriesberg suggests 
that agreements should be sought on issues that create vested 
interests in continuing cooperative interaction, and that issues capable 
of settlement should be imbued with symbolic significance for a spill 
over effect. 74 These suggestions seem worthwhile and may be called 
categorial insights. Again, T.C. Schelling’s Arms and Influence contains 
excellent categorial insights into conflict.” However categorial 
insights are not scientific statements. They do not link a variable 
with an outcome in a relationship of necessity. They belong to the 
realm of common sense and wisdom, not science. They are suggested 
to us by our knowledge of human nature; they are not reached by 
extrapolating from a data set. Fiction, which contains human experience 
in a distilled form, can be a fruitful field for gleaning them and some 
of Schelling’s illustrations are taken from fiction. We are a long way, 
not only from the scientific model, but also from conventional social 
science research. f \ 


Contextual generalizations 


Equally, conflict resolution writers can make a contribution when 
they make contextual generalizations, when from a study of some 
cases in a particular spatid-temporal context, they make 
generalizations which cover unstudied cases within that context, their 
knowledge of the context assuring them that the cases they have 
studied hold good for the context as a whole. For example, Kriesberg 
says that at least among Americans, some aspects of initiatives are 
regarded as indicating the seriousness of a proposal. Some examples 
are given, including an approach through confidential channels.?¢ 
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This is presumably useful for those involved in negotiations with the 
US. It is noteworthy, but only to be expected, that when a 
generalization becomes qualified, it can become useful. However, 
such generalizations are not the prerogative of the conflict resolution 
analyst. Laymen and conventional social scientists often make them 
and all sampling uses this principle. 


Unstable Categories zzv - 

There is a trait peculiar to the subject matter of the social sciences 
generally. Hedley Bull has referred to “the quality it has of changing 
before our eyes and slipping between our fingers even as we are 
trying to categorize it”.2” The language of the natural sciences is 
orderly and well regimented and that of the social sciences, 
disorderly. Because phenomena in the natural sciences belonging to 
a particular category are identical, and can be identified only in terms 
of that category, the same category label applies to all of them. So in 
the natural sciences, we have single-referent categories. But in the 
social sciences, because each phenomenon offers particularities of its 
own, we have muilti-referent categories. The same category-term is 
used of things that differ from one another in various ways; different 
phenomena are categorized in the same way. (e.g. the category term 
“revolution” is used of the French, Russian and Chinese Revolutions). 
This happens because the phenomena in question are also related to 
one another in various ways. Moreover, since each phenomenon offers 
particularities of its own, it is possible to categorize the phenomenon 
in a different way (e.g. the Russian Revolution could be categorized 
as a conspiracy, not a revolution, because it was a small clique of 
conspirators who seized power, not a mass movement). To put it 
differently, in the social sciences, events and entities in the same 
category or grid, which are labeled by the same category term, can 
pass easily into different categories or grids, can easily acquire 
different labels and entities in different categories or grids can pass 
easily into the same category or grid, can easily acquire the same 
label. So, in the natural sciences, we have stable or exclusive categories, 
and in the social sciences, we have unstable or porous categories. 

This phenomenon of category crossing lends instability to 
definitions, generalizations, and enumerations, because these involve 
categorizing. There will always be some ambiguity about how to 
apply the definition, generalization or enumeration, about what to 
exclude and what to include. This is a problem for the conflict 
resolution specialist because he wants to define, generalize and 
enumerate. It is true that the natural scientist has to generalize also 
but because he functions in a world of single and fixed referent 
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categories, he does not constantly feel that it would be more - 
appropriate to exchange one category term for another. 

Let us take some concrete examples. There can be no controversy 
over whether water in a laboratory has boiled or not. But there can 
be a controversy about whether or not an agreement has been 
implemented. The facts can be clear but there may be a dispute over 
whether the category “implementation” should: be applied to them 
or not. A generalization about implementation based on this case 
would be controversial and so would an enumerative judgement that 
included this case. 

Similarly, controversies are possible over such matters as whether 
and when an agreement has been concluded, about whether a conflict 
has become a new conflict or a wider one, whether coercion is 
bargaining or not, whether conflict behaviour is communication and 
so on. Definitions, generalizations and enumerative judgements about 
the conclusion of an agreement, a conflict becoming new or wider, 
coercion and conflict behaviour would become controversial from 
the start. 

This problem crops up several times in Kriesberg’s book. For 
example, he tries to assess the consequences of de-escalation 
agreements by asseasing the conflicting and cooperating conduct that 
happened afterwards. The actions by each country directed at another 
and reported in major newspapers are categorized as conflicting or 
cooperating and each is also rated in terms of magnitude. 28 

But there is no universal agreement for identifying what is 
conflicting or cooperating, an action directed at another country, and 
a major newspaper. Least of all is there any agreement about how to 
rate actions numerically from this point of view. We would get 
different totals when different researchers work on the problem. 
The universal agreement of the natural sciences is impossible. 

Kriesberg admits elsewhere when discussing positive and 
negative sanctions, that it is not always clear what constitutes positive 
and negative sanctions.” For example, when an adversary makes a 
harsh demand or threatens coercion and then withdraws it, is it a 
positive sanction? Kriesberg usually treats it as such because it is 
usually presented as such by the party concerned, but this criterion 
has no absolutist status. One could very well deny it the label of a 
positive sanction because it amounts only to a withdrawal of a threat. 
This means that two researchers working on the problems could have 
different lists of positive sanctions. ` 

Kriesberg himself admits that an act or speech cannot readily be 
designated as a major unilateral gesture of conciliation, a minor 
conciliatory gesture, an offer of a benefit contingent upon 
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reciprocation, a forced concession or a demand politely phrased.# 
There is no universal agreement about how to identify them, so 

- different researchers may classify cases in different ways resulting 
in different lists. 


Expressions of Possibility 


The natural sciences deal with the necessary, not the possible. The 
laws of nature ensure that the presence of necessary and sufficient 
conditions will produce a particular result. Since there are no law 
like structures in human affairs, conflict resolution writers, in order 
to avoid making erroneous claims, are forced to pitch their 
propositions at the level of possibility by using “can” or “may”. 
Something that “can” or “may” happen need not or may not happen. 
Such propositions are not falsifiable. The fact that they do not happen 
would not controvert them. Their use is justified only if the event 
that may or may not happen is something that is astonishing or 
unexpected. 

The following statement of Kriesberg’s expresses a possibility: 
“In the international context, allies, potential allies of an adversary, 
mediators, adversaries in other fights, and external groups all may 
act to enhance the role of constituency groups in furthering 
government peace-making efforts” .3! Indeed, expressions of necessity 
in conflict resolution, when used correctly are pointless expressions 
of grammatical necessity. Here is another statement of a possibility by 
Kriesberg: “If one of the major negotiating partners becomes involved 
in another major conflict it may be increasingly ready to make 
concessions in what has become a secondary fight” .3? Such statements, 
which can also be classified as empirical reminders, do not seem to 


be worth making. 
Vacuous Prescriptions 


In the natural sciences, because identical situations crop up again and 
again, the necessary minimum conditions that produce a result can 
be used to produce the same result on later occasions. We can clearly 
identify a particular result and the conditions that will produce it. 
The formula can be stated universally, without restriction as to time 
and place. And it can also be stated as a prescription, as a direction 
for producing the result. In the social sciences, since each situation is 
different from the other, worthwhile universal prescriptions are not 
possible. Conflict resolution analysts, when they try to achieve these, 
are forced to drain their formulae of genuine prescriptive content. 
Here is a prescription from Kriesberg: “Those choosing a de- 
escalation strategy should carefully ys the particular conflict in 
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its global context, the relations between adversaries and the domestic 
conditions”. There is no real guide to action here. : 


Other Types of Unsatisfactory Propositions 


Let us complete our inventory of unsatisfactory propositions in conflict 
resolution theory. 

Sometimes, we are offered research questions. When this happens, 
we are obviously at the beginning of an inquiry; we are not being 
offered research findings. For example, Kriesberg wonders at one 
point who is to present inducements, to whom they should be 
addressed, how clear the messages should be, to what degree they 
should appear irrevocable and so forth. 

Sometimes, negative conclusions are given. These are admissible 
if there is a widespread belief to the contrary, and particularly if that 
misconception influences policy. But negating what nobody believes 
is fatuous, and is not genuine research. It seems to be the obverse of 
reminders, which is asserting what we already know. Here is an 
example from Kriesberg: “The effects of various inducements differ 
depending on how they are combined with issues and parties in 
particular historical contexts”.95 The word “differ” expresses a 
disguised negative conclusion, a failure to find a pattern. Another 
way of stating a negative result is to give a two-way conclusion: 
“Partial settlements sometimes reduce the pressure for immediate, 
comprehensive settlements, and they may leave unsatisfied the needs 
of some groups among adversary coalitions. Often, however, partial 
settlements form building-blocks in the construction of a stable, secure 
relationship in so far as they foster trust and confidence and create 
vested interests for further integration”. Kriesberg states a negative 
conclusion again when he says that agreements are rarely pieces of 
paper used to lure an adversary into:a trap.3” Does anyone believe 
that this is often what they are? A final example from Kriesberg: “No 
one combination of inducements, parties and issues will necessarily 
lead to de-escalating negotiations”. 38 

Again, C. R. Mitchell, when discussing conflict termination, says 
that parties in a conflict are faced with the problem of ending a conflict 
by working towards its settlement by an “indeterminate almost trial 
and error process”.9? Since “indeterminate” means “unstructured”, 
this means that there is no structure or pattern, although the essence 
of conflict resolution is the search for common structures. 

Sometimes, we are offered what C. R. Mitchell calls 
“problemation”, the identification of problems likely to be 
encountered in the theory or practice of conflict resolution. Here is 
an example from Mitchell: “The difficulties of deciding when to offer 
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or accept a compromise are likely to be profound”.40 

Mitchell also discusses problems involved in being the first to 
advocate a compromise and various other problems involved in the 
different stages of conflict termination. These can be characterized 
as empirical reminders as well. 41 i 

Sometimes we are offered classifications. Classification is not 
science. Alfred North Whitehead says that modern science began 
when emphasis shifted from the Aristotelian method of classification 
to the Pythogorean-Platonist method of measurement.4 But 
classification is useful in thought, it imposes order on chaos. For 
example, Kriesberg writes: “Domestic factors, relations between 
adversaries and the international context contribute to reaching an ' 
accord”.*3 Or again: “Three basic types of inducement can be 
combined in waging a struggle or ending it, coercion, positive 
sanctions and persuasion”.“4 

C.R. Mitchell’s textbook, The Structure of International Conflict 
consists largely of classifications that in turn are made up of empirical | 
reminders. He himself states that the work is pre-theoretical, in the 
sense of clearing away obstacles to the discovery of scientific-type 
common structures.“ These do not in fact exist outside natural 
phenomena. 

Sometimes, we are offered definitions. The same considerations 
apply to definitions. They are a useful heuristic device but are not 


Conclusion 


A plethora of bogus generalizations, of grammatical and empirical 
reminders, of porous categories, of expressions of possibility, of 
‘vacuous prescriptions, of research questions that are asked but not 
answered, of negative conclusions, of problems that are posed but 
not solved, of classifications and of definitions is a sign not only that 
the writers concerned have not made headway but that there is 
something amiss with the approach itself. 

Conflict resolution should reject the natural science model, and 
recognize the subject’s affinity with everyday generalizations, 
prescriptions and predictions and with the conventional social 
sciences. Generalizations, prescriptions and predictions are possible 
but success in their use depends, as with the generalizations, 
prescriptions and predictions we make in our daily lives, and those 
of conventional social science, upon mastery of a context or good 
judgement or both. There are no short cuts or universally applicable 
formulae. Does this not imply that there is no scope for conflict 
resolution as an independent discipline? 
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A further question, which is not addressed in this paper, concerns 
the very desirability and feasibility of such an approach as “conflict 
resolution”. The underlying assumption seems to be that conflict is 
always evil and always to be ended. Moreover the word “resolution” 
implies something more than mere termination. It implies a 
termination that is just, that meets the legitimate interests of both 
parties and satisfies both parties for that reason. Completely pointless 
conflicts are of course to be avoided and so also are conflicts whose 
ends do not justify the destruction they cause. But apart from these 
cases, conflicts are not necessarily bad. In fact, they can be very 
necessary. Since men’s interests will never be identical, we will always 
have to live with conflicts and if legitimate interests are denied- and 
this will never cease to happen- the conflict is the only means of 
securing justice. It is injustice and oppression that are always evil, 
not the conflicts which result from them, unless of course the conflict 
is disproportionately destructive. The word “resolution” implies that 
a stable settlement has been achieved by redressing the legitimate 
grievances of both sides but very often only one side has a legitimate 
grievance and the word “resolution” is hard to apply in such cases. 
Some conflicts have to be fought, no matter how destructive they 
are- for example, the war against Hitler that cost fifty million lives. 
’ The conflict resolution approach is superficial, because the real need 
is not to terminate or resolve conflicts but to terminate injustice and 
oppression. This will seem a utopian pipedream but the goal of 
terminating or resolving conflicts is equally utopian and misses the 
point. All this however calls for a separate paper. 
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Was Gandhi a Tantric? 


Nicholas F. Gier 


My meaning of brahmacharya is this: “One who never has any lustful 
intention, who . . . has become capable of lying naked with naked women .. 
. without being in any manner whatsoever sexually excited.” 
—M. K. Gandhi! 
The greater the temptation, the greater the renunciation. 
—M. K. Gandhi? 
I threw you in the sacrificial fire and you emerged safe and sound. 
—Gandhi to his grandniece Manu Gandhi? 
I can hurt colleagues and the entire world for the sake of truth. 
—M. K. Gandhi (letter to Sushila Nayar)! 
[Gandhi] can think only in extremes—either extreme eroticism or asceticism. 
—Jawaharlal Nehru 
The ‘professional Don Juan destroys his spirit as fatally as does the 
professional ascetic, whose [mirror] image he is. 
—Aldous Huxley® 


Some SCHOLARS BELIEVE THAT it is unseemly to write about 
’ the sex lives of great thinkers. William Bartley, for example, has been 
criticized for documenting, quite successfully in my opinion, Ludwig 
Wittgenstein’s homosexual encounters,’ information that helps us 
better understand his life and work. If we use this information in an 
ad hominem attack against these thinkers’ worldviews, then we have 
indeed erred and done them an injustice. Full and accurate 
biographies, however, are essential for those of us who wish to capture 
the full measure of a person’s life and character. It is therefore 
unfortunate that N. K. Bose, Gandhi's faithful secretary and 
interpreter in Bengal, was forced to self publish his book My Days 
with Gandhi. He only thought that he was being truthful, but many 
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considered him an apostate, and Sushila Nayar, one of Gandhi's 
female intimates, thought he had “a dirty mind.”8 

‘Jeffrey Kripal, author of Kali’s Child,? has also been condemned 
for taking Sri Ramakrishna’s failed Tantric initiation seriously and 
for interpreting his interactions with his male disciples as homoerotic 
encounters. Most people would rather not hear about Martin Luther 
King’s extramarital liaisons, but they remain embarrassing facts, along 
with the plagiarized passages in his doctoral dissertation, that must 
be integrated into our understanding of this great saint of 
nonviolence. King confessed that what he did was wrong and he 
sought forgiveness from his wife and sought repentance. Sadly, I do 
not think that we can say that same thing about Gandhi's respqnse to 
those who criticized his intimate relations with young women. 
Furthermore, King did not defend his actions by saying that they 
were part of his spiritual development, something that Gandhi of 
course did. l 

It is now widely known that Gandhi shared his bed. with young 
women as part of his experiments in brahmacharya, a Sanskrit word 
usually translated as “celibacy,” but generally understood ds the 
ultimate state of yogic self-control. Gandhi believed that Indian 
ascetics who sought refuge in forests and mountains were cowards, 
and he was convinced that the only way to conquer desire was to 
face the temptation head-on with a naked female in his bed. I take 
Gandhi at his word that he did not have carnal relations with these 
women—his sleeping quarters were open to all to observe—so he 
was not among the left-handed Tantrics who engaged in ritual sex 
with their yoginis. At the same time, Gandhi’s Tantricism cannot be 
right-handed kind because this school proscribes intimate contact 
with women. 

As would be expected, we will find that Gandhi was a very 
distinctive Tantric. Just as he claimed that he was an Advaitin while 
at the same time being a Dvaitin,!° perhaps it can be said that Gandhi 
was somehow simultaneously a left-handed and right-handed Tantric. 
Raihana Tyabji, a close associate with a Tantric past, thought that 
Gandhi's position straddling right-handed and left-hand Tantra was 
untenable, and that the only way to free himself and his women 
from sexual desire was “to give free rein to it—to indulge it and 
satiate it. But he wouldn’t listen.” 

It is not widely known that Gandhi subscribed to Shakta theology, 
one that puts shakti, the power of the Hindu Goddess, at the centre 
of existence. As we shall see, Shakta theology is the foundation of 
Hindu Tantricism. Scholars have warned us that not all Shaktas are 
Tantrics, but Gandhi’s sexual experiments with young women 
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definitely suggest some association with Tantra. In the first section I 
will evaluate the position of one commentator who makes strong 
claims about Gandhi's Tantricism. In the second section I explain 
Gandhi's views on shakti and how they relate to Tantricism. The third 
section will investigate how well Gandhi’s Tantric qualities match 
with a standard list of what constitutes Tantricism. 

The fourth and final section will compare Gandhi with 
Ramakrishna’s failed Tantric initiation and Sri Aurobindo’s 
telationship with Mira Richards, better known simply as The Mother. 
I will then summarize what I believe we can reasonably say about 
Gandhi's Tantricism, and whether or not he achieved the spiritual 
goal that he was seeking. It is also possible that Gandhi's sexual 
experiments may have been an abuse of personal power rather than 
a practice of Hindu spirituality. 

One defense that could be made for Gandhi’s actions is that he 
experienced intimate relations with men as well. Hermann Kallenbach, 
a South Africa associate, was very close to the Mahatma. Kallenbach 
promised that he would travel to the “ends of the earth in search of 
[Gandhian] Truth,”!? and he also promised Gandhi that he would 
never marry. Gandhi reciprocated by declaring unconditional love 
and a declaration that they would always be “one soul in two 
bodies.”19 

Gandhi was also very close to Pyarelal Nayar, Sushila Nayar’s 
brother, and boasted that Pyarelal slept closer to him than his sister 
did. For Gandhi, however, sleeping with men was different from 
sharing a bed with women. Abha Gandhi’s husband Kanu once 
objected to his wife sleeping with the Mahatma and offered himself 
as a “bed warmer.” Gandhi rejected his proposal by making it clear 


that brahmacharya experiments required young women as bedmates.!4 
Finally, if someone makes an appeal to the Indian custom and necessity 


of intimate Indian family sleeping arrangements, Girja Kumar is not 
convinced: “Not even in India do grown-up daughters sleep with 
their fathers.” 15 

Drawing heavily on Kumar, Bose, and Ved Mehta—plus passages 
from The Collected Works—I have written a detailed summary of 
Gandhi's relations with his female associates, which can be found at 
www.class.uidaho.edu/ngier/gandtantrichtm. This is the basis for 
some of the conclusions I draw throughout this essay. 


I 


In his book My Days with Gandhi Bose does mention in passing that 
Gandhi’s techniques are “reminiscent of the Tantras,”16 and Gandhi 
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himself said that he read the books on Tantra written by Sir John 
Woodroofe,!” but, as far as I know, only Gopi Krishna has argued at 
any length about Gandhi’s Tantricism. In his online essay “Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Kundalini Process,“18 Krishna argues that the only 
way that we can explain Gandhi’s actions with these young women 
is to assume he was a kundalini yogi. Krishna speculates that 

“upward flow of reproductive energy [shakti]’ started as soon as he 
committed himself to brahmacharya in 1906. Gandhi was 37, “the usual 
time,” from Krishna’s own experience, “for the spontaneous arousal 
of the Serpent Power.” 

As evidence that Gandhi had perfected this state, Krishna cites 
this passage from Gandhi's Key to Health: “[the brahmachari’s] sexual 
organs will begin to look different. . . . He does not become impotent 
for lack of the necessary secretions of sexual glands. But these 
secretions in his case are sublimated into a vital force pervading his 
whole being.”!9 Krishna claims that this passage makes it “patently 
clear” that Gandhi had attained the state of brahmacharya, but it is not 
clear that Gandhi is writing about himself, and that, except during 
the crisis with Manu, he rarely ever claimed spiritual perfection. | 

As the kundalini yogi matures, Krishna states that he “needs 
constant stimulation to increase the supply of reproductive juices. . . 
._. The Tantras and other works on kundalini clearly acknowledge the 

need of an attractive female partner in the practices undertaken to 
awaken shakti.” Gandhi does in fact say that “my brahmacharya ... 
irresistibly drew me to woman as the mother of man. She became 
too sacred for sexual love.””° Krishna admits that Gandhi himself 
most likely “had no inkling of the transformative process at work ir ` 
. him,” even though he claims that Gandhi noticed that his male organ 
had shrunk. Krishna brushes aside criticism of Gandhi’s actions and 
also concern for the young women’s mental health, because “nature 
accomplishes her great tasks in her own way and leaves short-sighted 
mortals wondering how it could happen.” Apart from the speculative 
nature of Krishna’s theory, we should be most concerned about his 
disregard for the women’s well being, as well has the implication 
that Gandhi was driven by forces over which he had no control. 


II 


For Gandhi the virtues of patience, self-control, and courage were 
absolutely essential to defeat the temptation to retaliate and respond 
with violence. Gandhi made it clear that each of these virtues were 
found most often in women. Gandhi once said that he wanted to 
convert the woman’s capacity for “self-sacrifice and suffering into 
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shakti-power.”21 Gandhi describes womankind as follows: “Has she 
not great intuition, is she not more self-sacrificing, has she not greater 
powers of endurance, has she not greater courage?” He also claimed 
that ahimsa is embodied in the woman: she is “weak in striking. . . 
strong in suffering.” 

The women around Gandhi were amazed how comfortable they 
félt in his presence and how much of a woman he had become to 
them. Millie Polak observed that “most women love men for 
[masculine] attributes. Yet, Mohandas Gandhi has been given the love 
of many women for his womanliness.”*4 His orphaned grandniece 
Manu considered Gandhi as her new mother, and she simply could 
not understand all the controversy surrounding their sleeping 
together. D. K. Kalelkar also thought that there was no scandal with 
Manu, “because his relationshi up with women were, beginning to 
end, as pure as mother’s milk. 

The fact that women felt no unease in his presence was proof to 
Gandhi that he was approaching perfection as a brahmachari. Indeed, 
Bose contends that Gandhi’s attempt to “conquer sex” was “by 
becoming a w “26 Gandhi told Pyarelal Nayar that he once tore 
the burning sari\off a woman in his ashram, but “she felt no 
embarrassment, because she knew I was a brahmachari and so almost 
like a sister to her.” Gandhi also mentions Krishna’s bathing gopis, 
their clothes hidden from them, standing unembarrassed in front of 
their beloved Lord.? This story may have variations, but the one 
that I read clearly indicated that the Gopis were embarrassed to 
come out of the Yamuna River and redeem their saris for a kiss from 
Krishna. Radha of course was the single exception. 

Alternatively, Gandhi says that his goal was the state of “complete 
sexlessness” recommended by Jesus and that this condition could be 
achieved by becoming a eunuch by prayer not by an operation.” 

Shakti is substantially different from the masculine tejas, a power 
that the gods and brahmins possess, because shakti is a necessary 
attribute that the Goddess shares with everything in the universe. 
Ontologically speaking, tejas is a quality, seen most clearly in its 
meaning as fire, a primary element of the basic substance, while shakti 
is that basic substance. The Hindu Goddess theology essentially 
breaks the vicious cycle of the Vedic maxim, explained superbly by 
Brian K. Smith,» that one gains power only at another’s expense. 
The Vedic power game, as with most patriarchal concepts of power, 
is a zero-sum game; those who control the sacrifice control tejas. 
The result is constant battles between gods and antigods, gods and 
ascetics, priests and kings. Goddess theology offers something 
radically different: shakti is a power that all beings have by virtue of 
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their very existence. 

Given Gandhi’s commitment to the nonviolent feminine, we must 
read shakti rather than tejas when he states that “all power comes 
from the preservation and sublimation of the vitality that is responsible 
for the creation of life.”5! Gandhi may very well be indicating a Tantric 
process of empowerment that involves the preservation and 
sublimation of a male vitality that has its source in shakti. When Gandhi 
did his first radio broadcast on November 12, 1947, he declared that 
the phenomenon of broadcasting demonstrated “shakti, the miraculous 
power of God.”92 

When Gandhi once described himself as “half a woman,”33 an 
alternative view of masculine and feminine power suggests itself. 
The Chinese/Jungian view of complementary yin (anima) and yan 
(animus) energies is found in this passage: “A man should remain 
man and yet should learn to become woman; similarly, a woman 
should remain woman and yet learn to become man.”34 (This view 
of coequal powers differs ontologically from the view of shakti as 
primary and tejas as derivative.) Hsi Lai uses the yin/yang model to 
explain Gandhi’s sexual experiments: “He didn’t do this for the 
purpose of actual sexual contact, but as an ancient practice of 
rejuvenating his male energy. . . . Taoists called this method ‘using 
the yin to replenish the yang.”35 

The source of Gandhi's dipolar views of male and female may 
have been Christian rather than Asian. While a young man in England, 
Gandhi came into contact with the Esoteric Christian Union, whose 
interpretation of the image of God meant that the individual “must 
comprise within himself the qualities of masculine and feminine 
existence and be spiritually both man and woman.” When he 
confesses to Kedar Nathji and Swami Anand that his sexual 
experiments were “unorthodox,” Gandhi says that his views on this 
subject had been influenced by “Western writers on this subject.”37 

We will see that Aurobindo had similar views of a dipolar 
relationship between himself and his own shakti Mira Richards. The 
emphasis that both men placed on equality with women fits this male- 
female model much better. 

Hindu Tantrics drew their philosophical inspiration from a fusion 
of Upanishadic monism and Sankhya-Yoga with its radical dualism 
of purusha (pure spirit) and prakriti (material energy). Tantricism 
dissolves this dualism by identifying prakriti as the Goddess, who 
then creates both the spiritual and material worlds. Here is an 
illustrative passage from the Devi-Mahatmya, one of the first Shakta 
texts: “You are the primordial material (prakriti) of everything, 
manifesting the triad of constituent strands [of gunas]; (You are) the 
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cause of all the worlds . . . the supreme, original, untransformed 
Prakriti.”58 A common image for Shaivite Tantricism is Kali standing 
on top of an inert Shiva—"Shiva without Shakti is a corpse”39— 
confirming in Shakta theology that even the gods derive their power 
from Durga/Kali’s shakti. A Vaishnava version of this is beautifully 
succinct: “Without you [Radha], I [Krishna] am inert and am always 
powerless. You have all powers [shakti] as your own form, come into 
my presence.”40 

Despite this emphasis on goddess dynamism, it is the human male 
who is active in Tantric rites. Only males undergo initiation, and the 
only instruction females receive, if they get any, is that they “should 
not even mentally touch another male.”4! Gandhi's Tantricism 
definitely follows this androcentric approach. Gandhi also takes the 
defiant stance of the Tantric who says that he cares nothing for what 
others thinks of his practice: “The whole world may forsake me but 
I dare not leave what I hold is the truth for me.”42 Gandhi once 
admonished a critic that he would sleep with a thousand women if 
that is what it took to reach spiritual purity. 

Buddhist Tantricism, interestingly enough, inverts the active/ 
passive polarity and makes the Goddess passive and the male active. 
(Exceptions to this were some Tantric Buddhists in Bengal and 
Oddiyana who kept the dynamic female, and the goddesses 
Vajravarahi and Aparajita who maintained active power in Tibet.) 

As prakriti the Hindu Goddess was primordial cause, but in the 
Hevajra Tantra the “yogin is Means and Compassion (upaya), and the 
yogin [is] Wisdom (prajna) and Voidness for she is deprived of 
causation.”* Ironically, an active Hindu Goddess did not lead to 
any relief for oppressed women in India, but a passive Buddhist 
Goddess has inspired the practice of thousands of female Tantrics in 
the Tibetan tradition, including Mongolian nuns I witnessed training 
in the Red Hat sect in Ullanbatur. 

Superficially, it appears that Gandhi’s dominance in his sexual 
experiments may indicate a completely passive female role, but his 
statements about shakti quoted above support, at least philosophically, 
the Hindu view of active female power. Nevertheless, Gandhi would 
have approved of the fact that many of the Buddhist Siddhas receive 
instruction from mentor goddesses (dakinis), and some of the Siddhas 
are women themselves. Furthermore, nonviolence, salvation of the 
lower castes, and selfless service to others are pervasive themes in 
the stories of the 84 Buddhist Siddhas. 

Bharati is correct in rejecting the standard Advaitin strategy of 
identifying their absolute monism with Nagarjuna’s deconstruction 
of all metaphysics,4” or the constructive postmodern view that 
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Nagarjuna’s is subtlely reformulating the non-substantial ontology 
of Pali Buddhism.“ But I believe Bharati is wrong to imply that the 
Shakta philosophy behind Hindu Tantricism dissolves the phenomenal 
into the noumenal into a state of “absolute oneness.”49 I make this 
criticism only from the standpoint of the Shakta tradition, which I 
have studied carefully, and not the Tantric sutras of which I currently 
know little. In any case, Gandhi’s neo-Vedanta does not embrace 
this absolute monism. 


u 


Gandhi's embrace of Shakta philosophy and his “sacred” experiments 
with young women (calling one of them his “spiritual wife”) qualify 
him as some type of Tantric, but let us see how his practice matches 
the criteria traditionally used to identify Tantrics. If Tantra is “psycho- 
experimental interpretation of non-Tantric lore,” then Gandhi's 
experiments with young women as a means to become a bramachari 
certainly qualifies as Tantra. Gandhi is also a Tantric in that he believes 
that his investigations are value free in that they place experiment 
above conventional law and morality. ; 

One significant difference in this regard is that while Indian 
Tantricism represents a premodern recovery of primordial 
knowledge, Gandhi most often models his experiments in truth on a 
modern scientific discovery of new personal truths, saying in 
- particular that he “framed [his] own rules [for brahmacharya] as 
occasion necessitated.”5! However, in his response to A. V. Thakkar 
in February, 1947, he leaves the scientific model: “It is not an 
experiment but an integral part of my yajna. One may forgo an 
experiment, one cannot forgo one’s duty.”52 In his response to Bose’s 
criticisms of his sleeping with Manu, Gandhi claims that “I have not 
become modern at all in the same sense you seem to mean. I am as 
anctenit as can be imagined and hope to remain so to the end of my 
life.” 53 

Normally Tantric practices are tightly structured, highly ritualized, 
and the initiation procedures, guided by a guru, are esoteric. The 
only bona fide guru in Gandhi’s spiritual development was 
Raichandcharya, a Jain saint, not a Tantric, with whom Gandhi 
corresponded during his formative South Africa period. Gandhi 
officiated at daily worship and hymn singing, encouraged the chanting 
of the Ramanama, and followed an unconventional diet, but these 
practices are not Tantric in any way. The chanting of the Ramanama 
is said to have magical properties, but its use is so widespread in 
India that it may not indicate any special Tantric associations. 
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Nevertheless, Gandhi-does connect the chanting of Rama’s name with 
“an alchemy [that] can transform the body” that leads to “the 
conservation of vital energy.” 

Gandhi’s experiments with truth were highly personalized but 
not spiritually esoteric as are Tantric practices. Only after the sexual 
experiments came under public scrutiny did Gandhi start telling his 
female associates to keep their activities secret. Not until his last 
days, when his sleeping with Manu became public, did Gandhi confess 
that this secrecy was actually a sign of untruthfulness. Gandhi's 
secrecy was simply expedient and not spiritually required. 

Let us now check Douglas R. Brooks’ ten “principal generic ~ 
features of Hindu Tantricism” against Gandhi’s spiritual practices. 
The first feature is that the Tantric, while based in the Vedic tradition, 
appeals to extra-Vedic “practices, concepts, and traditions.” Gandhi's 
experiments with truth are definitely extra-Vedic practices, and he 
frequently appealed to concepts and traditions that had their origins 
outside of India. It appears that Gandhi also meets the second criterion 
that Tantrics practice “special forms of yoga and spiritual discipline.” 
Gandhi also embraces Brooks’ third Tantric principle—namely, 
“Tantrics are at once theists and philosophical nondualists.”° Gandhi 
is frustratingly inconsistent on this matter, alternating between a 
fervent personal theism and equally strong affirmation of impersonal 
monism. I believe that Gandhi is best understood as a neo-Vedantist, 
one, such as Aurobindo and Vivekananda, who saw Atman-Brahman 
as a dialectical identity of the One and the Many. The last section is 
devoted to the Tantric aspects of this movement. 

Except for possibly two, the rest of Brooks’ “generic features” — 
the use of mantras (4th), yantras and mandalas (5%), the absolute 
authority of the guru (6), god and goddess conjugal union (7*), 
and the use of unconventional substances (9*)— are not found in 
Gandhi's spiritual practices. The ninth criterion is not entirely alien 
to Gandhi because, in addition to the four forbidden substances, the 
5th makara is “sexual intercourse outside the legitimate, dharmic 
boundaries of marriage.”*” It is significant to note that, although we 
are assuming he did not engage in sex, Gandhi's experiments were 
not with his legal wife but with young virgin girls, a requirement for 
left-handed Tantrics. Brooks’ eighth criterion actually has two parts, 
the first requiring that Tantra be esoteric, which does not match 
Gandhi, but the second, Tantric practice is “dangerous” and “not 
easily controlled or mastered,” fits Gandhi quite nicely. The tenth 
feature, that the practice is open to all der or caste, 
is also one that Gandhi easily qualifies. 
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_ Gandhi can be seen as part and parcel of a radical transfofmation of 
Indian political and religious thought that began with Rammohun 
Roy (1772-1833) and the Bengali Renaissance. Roy responded to British 
colonialism with what I call a “reverse” Orientalism, and he and other 
like minded Indian intellectuals, bolstered by European scholarship, 
claimed that behind the shroud of a corrupt popular Hinduism there 
lay rational, monotheistic religion equal to, if not greater, than 
Christianity. Roy and those who followed him targeted sati, idol 
worship, and animal sacrifice to the Goddess as particularly 
degenerate accretions to the pure philosophy of the Vedas and the 
Upanishads. Although many rejected that idea of the Aryan invasion, 
many Indian intellectuals nonetheless turned the Indo-European 
linguistic theory into a racial theory of indigenous high caste (Aryan) 
superiority over the colonizers. 

Although Roy rejected Kali worship in a dramatic way, he 
recommended the Mahaniroana Tantra as an antidote to the left-handed 
Tantra that was prevalent in Bengal. Urban has investigated the origins 
of this text and has determined that it was most likely written in the 
late 18th Century (perhaps 1775).58 The author obviously wished to 
present a sanitized version of Tantra to ameliorate British concerns 
and to incorporate a significant Indian, especially Bengali, tradition. 
The most suspicious aspect of this Tantra is that the ruling deity is 
not the Durga or Kali but an impersonal Brahman. Chapter Seven of 
the text, however, does feature Kali, but not in her violent form; 
rather, she is “the ocean of nectar of compassion . .. whose mercy is 
without limit,” and the “possessor of beautiful ornaments, adorable 
as the image of all tenderness, with a tender body.”5? The five 
forbidden things (meat, fish, wine, parched grain, and sexual union) 
are mentioned “euphemistically” and Tantric sex is performed 
exclusively with one’s wife. The text also recommends intercaste 
marriage based on mutual consent of the partners. 

One of the most significant results of the Bengali Enlightenment 
was the Ramakrishna mission, which now offers social and spiritual 
services at 137 offices all over the world. Ramakrishna’s followers 
have tried to deemphasize his Tantric connections, but the influence 
was intimate and profound. Ramakrishna’s first major spiritual 
teacher was a woman called the Bhairavi Brahmani, who taught a 
mixture of Tantra and Bengali Vaishnavism. There are two. radically 
opposed camps of interpretation of Ramakrishna’s experience with 
the five Ms (mamsa, matsya, madya, mudra, and maithuna)— 
mischievously translated by Doniger as the five F’s—flesh, fish, 
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fermented grapes, frumentum, and fornication.” On the one hand, 
there is Saradananda who claimed that Ramakrishna completely 
refused to participate, thereby legitimizing the view that being Kali’s 
child is spiritually superior to the decadent state of being her lover. 
On the other hand, Datta’s belief that Ramakrishna “easily peor 
all of these obscene and horrific rites with the Bhairavi.” 

Jeffrey Kripal, author of Kali’s Child, believes that the truth lies 
somewhere in between. He concludes that Ramakrishna passed the 
first M in its most horrific form: eating rotten human flesh. Fulfilling 
the second M was not that difficult for Bengalis, for they have a 
great passion for fish, but Ramakrishna ate it in the Tantric way— 
boiled in a human skull. Ramakrishna fudged on the third M: so 
great was his aversion to wine that he was only able to touch his 
tongue to a drop of it. 

The most notorious—ritual intercourse—proved to be 
Ramakrishna’s greatest problem. All that Ramakrishna could manage 
was to sit on the virgin’s lap, crying out for Mother, and falling into 
samadhi. Ramakrishna interpreted the event as follows: “In the Tantras 
there is talk about the left-handed practice with a woman, but this is 
not good. . . . I performed the worship of the sixteen-year-old girl in 
the child state. I saw that her breasts were Mother’s breasts, that her 
' vagina was Mother’s vagina.”®2 Kripal’s main thesis is that 
Ramakrishna remained forever Kali’s child never the mature Tantric 
hero. 

Returning to Gandhi's Tantricism, we can make some instructive 
observations. Both he and Ramakrishna were married, and both 
experienced intimate relations with virgin girls. (Kumar notes 
insightfully that both Gandhi and Ramakrishna was “compulsively 
tactile’ with Gandhi’s constant touching of young women and 
Ramakrishna’s caressing of his disciples.) Ramakrishna’s child bride 
was later elevated as the “Holy Mother Sarada Devi.” She is now an 
equal person in what the Ramakrishna Mission calls “Holy Trinity,” 
consisting of her, Ramakrishna, and Vivekananda. Until her death in 
1920, Sarada Devi was considered the adopted mother of the 
remaining disciples, and today she is revered as a “human, yet divine” 
saint,©3 an obvious manifestation of shakti. While Ramakrishna was 
involved in an actual Tantric rite, Gandhi was operating in a quasi- 
Tantric context. The most important difference, however, is that Manu 
and the other young women played the child role, while Gandhi 
claimed victory, at least during this period, as a mature yogin, a true 
master of sexual desire. 

As a young revolutionary in Calcutta, Sri Aurobindo and his 
associates represented a radical political manifestation of the Bengali 
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Renaissance. Outraged by the ill-fated partition of Bengal in 1905, 
underground groups formed and executed terrorist acts against the 
British government. Aurobindo most likely composed the oath taken 
by many of these revolutionaries, whose final act was to lift a sword 
to Kali. In another text Aurobindo phrases Kali’s disposition as 
follows: “Offer sacrifice to me. Give for I am thirsty. [It is I] who. . 
. hungers to enjoy the heads and bodies of mighty rulers.”® Kali’s 
ugliness and violence was blamed on the colonial powers, which 
brought out the wrath of the great goddess who now sanctioned 
revolutionary action by her devotees. 

In Aurobindo’s mature philosophy the Tantric elements are clear, 
complete with Tantric terms such as sadhaka (Tantric aspirant) and 
sadhana (Tantric practice). The primordial being of Aurobindo’s Shakta 
cosmogony is Mahashakti, the transcendent Universal Mother, who 
“descends” as the Tantric polarity of Ishvara-Shakti, which expresses 
itself as the purusha-prakriti dualism in the nescient world. P. B. Saint- 
Hilaire explains Aurobindo’s view most aptly: 


Purusha and Prakriti are separate powers, while Ishvara and Shakti are 
contained in each other. . . . Purusha is the true being. . . in ordinary man, 
he is covered by the ego and by the ignorant play of .. . Prakriti, and 

‘remains veiled as a “witness” which upholds and observes the play of 
Ignorance. When he emerges, he is perceived at first as a calm, immovable 
consciousness, detached from the play of Nature. Thereafter he gradually 
asserts himself as the sovereign Master of Prakriti. 


The traditional assertive Durga/Kali dominating an inert Shiva 
is replaced by a dipolar Shiva-Skakti pair committed to right-handed 
Tantra. Aurobindo, and even Gandhi, would agree with Shaiva 
Siddhanta, one of whose texts reads: “Shiva generates Shakti, and 
Shakti generates Shiva. Both in their happy union produce the worlds 
and souls. Still Shiva is [ever] chaste and the sweet-speeched Shakti 
is [ever] a virgin.” Gandhi's view of pure satyagrahis who conceived 
of shakti as the embodiment of ahimsa would prove to be the most 
effective form of Indian nationalism and arguably the best form of 
conflict resolution known to humankind. Gandhi’s spiritual 
universalism, however, owes much to Aurobindo and other thinkers 
of the Bengali Renaissance. 

It is significant that Aurobindo takes a Western Jewish woman, 
Mira Richards, as his shakti, consciously or unconsciously bringing 
East and West together just as Gandhi did in his own ways. When 
Aurobindo claimed that he and Richards “were one but in two 
bodies,”®7 he is embracing the right-handed Tantra that is described 
above. (We are assuming that, as in Gandhi’s case, Aurobindo had 
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no sexual relations with his Tantric consort, although their rooms 
adjoined one another.) In contrast to Gandhi, Aurobindo saw no 
need to prove his spiritual purity by sleeping with young virgins. In 
Ramakrishna, Aurobindo, and Gandhi we see also a sweet and gentle 
goddess, not the militant and ugly Kali of the Bengali nationalists. It 
could be argued that both Aurobindo and Gandhi, as least from the 
standpoint of a masculinized Shakta theology, became mature Tantric 
yogis, while Ramakrishna never left the child state of what Freudians 
would call a pregenital sexuality. As opposed to Gandhi, Ramakrishna 
did not appear to know the temptation of sexual attraction, unless 
Kripal’s thesis of Ramakrishna’s homoerotic tendencies can be 
supported. 

In conclusion, if we can call Gandhi a Tantric, then it is a very 
unique nonritualistic, nonesoteric practice combining aspects of both 
left- and right-handed Tantric schools. It also must be said, no matter 
how much we want to hold Gandhi in the highest esteem, that there 
is sufficient evidence to conclude that Gandhi was inconsistent in his 
justifications for his sexual experiments and not completely sincere 
in carrying them out. This would then lead one to question whether 
these experiments were a spiritual necessity or simply a personal 
indulgence and abuse of power. If the goal of the true Tantric is to 
transform desire into something sacred, then personally I am less 
and less certain that Gandhi achieved this goal. 
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Is Civil Disobedience: 
Morally Justifiable? 


Y.V. Satyanarayana 


Introduction 


Cyn DISOBEDIENCE, IN RECENT times, has been a central issue 
in the field of political philosophy. The most important moral question 
concerned with the problem of civil disobedience relates to the limits 
of obedience of a citizen owed to the state. The problem of political 
obligation raises questions such as: 


1. To what extent the citizen has an obligation to obey the laws of the 
state? 

2. Is the citizen of a state, whether democratic or otherwise, under an 
obligation to obey the unjust laws of the state? 


There are two different positions or viewpoints concerning the 
character of the obligation to obey the laws of the State. 


1. The first position states — “one has an absolute obligation to obey 
the law and therefore disobedience to the state law is never 

2. The second position asserts — “one has a Prima facie obligation to 
obey the law, but this obligation can be overridden by conflicting 
obligations. Hence disobedience to the state law can be justified in 
the presence of outweighing circumstances” 


Socrates and the Problem of Political Obligation 


Why does the citizen have an obligation to obey the laws of the state? 
Socrates, one of the greatest philosophers of ancient Greece, 
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considered this question well over two thousand years ago and 
provided a basis for a philosophical debate. Socrates was convicted 
and sentenced to death on charges of atheism and for corrupting the 
youth of Athens. His friend Crito visited Socrates in prison and 
informed him that an escape could be arranged for him and offered 
a number of reasons to justify the escape. However, Socrates regarded 
such reasons as insufficient to warrant his escape and countered with 
his own reasons. He offered the following reasons in support of his 
respect to the laws of the state. 


1. Since he always taught respect for the law, it would be unprincipled 
and hypocritical of him to disobey it. 

2. His disobedience to the law may lead to sanction of general 
disobedience of the law by the public. 

3. The citizen’s agreement to abide by the state law was a binding 
obligation on him. 

4. Hence disobedience to the law is an expression of ingratitude and 
a violation of the principles of justice. 


Since Socrates was convinced that the state is entitled to obedience, 
rather than to escape from a death sentence, he willfully submitted 


to the penalty with equanimity and cheer. 
Social Contract Theory and the Problem of Political Obligation 


Another argument put forward in favour. of political obligation is 
the social contract theory, which claims that individuals, as citizens 
of state, are under an obligation to keep their promises that they 
have made to the state. . ; OR 

The social contract theory makes an attempt to justify political 
obligation on the basis of an implicit promise made by the citizen to 
the state. Socrates presented one of the classic arguments of social 
contract theory in Plato’s dialogue in “Crito”. 


Although we have brought you into the world and reared you and 
educated you, and given you and all your fellow citizens a share in all 
the good things at our disposal ’...on attaining to manhood and seeing 
for himself the political organisation of the state and use its laws, is 
permitted, if he is not satisfied with us, to take his property and go 
away wherever he likes.1 


Socrates’ argument provides the following reasons for one’s 
obligation to obey the laws of the state. 


1. In return to the benefits he gets from the state, the citizen promises 
to obey the laws of the state. 
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2. If any citizen feels that the laws of the state are unjust, he can make 
an effort to convince the state of its mistake by following certain 
procedures. 

3. If any citizen believes that the contract with the state is not 
producing benefits to him or that the laws of the state are unjust, he 
is free to leave that state at any time. 

4. So long as the citizen continues to stay in the state, he ought to obey 
the laws of the state as promised by him. - 

5. Hence, one is free either to obey the laws of the state or leave that 
state and go elsewhere. 


In fact, any contract made between two parties equally places 
responsibilities and obligations on both the contractors. The failure 
of one party to carry out his obligations retracts the moral obligation 
on the other party. 


The Conflict between Legal and Moral Obligations 


Socrates’ position concerning “one’s obedience to the laws of the 
state” is not acceptable to many people. To mention a few among the 
many well-known persons — Henry David Thoreau, M.K.Gandhi, 
Martin Luther King Jr. - have chosen a different position in relation 
to a citizen’s obligation to obey the laws of the state. They insist that 
in addition to the political criteria, the system of laws must meet 
moral criteria as well. They refused to consider an unjust law as a 
law. It is not simply enough to sanction a law by the state, but that 
law must have adequate justification. Therefore, to have an obligation 
to obey the law, the law must be morally justified. Making a 
distinction between a just and an unjust law, Martin Luther King Jr. 
observed: “A just law is a man made code that squares with the moral 
law or the law of God. An unjust law is a code that is out of harmony 
with the moral law”.? 

Many moral philosophers regarded that the legal version of “one’s 
obligation to the laws of the state” is not sufficient. They argued 
that Prima facie the citizen has a primary duty to obey the laws of the 
state, but at the same time he has a right to break the law if it seriously 
violates fundamental moral principles. In the name of law, if the 
state creates situations such as discrimination of its citizens 01 violation 
of individual liberties or any other such injustice, then, the citizen 
has a moral duty to violate such laws. 

John Locke regarded that the citizen’s obligation to the state holds 
good only if the state does secure justice. If the state acts unjustly or 
if the state is not a means to a moral end, it loses its right to be 
obeyed. The utilitarian philosophers held that if the state is harming 
instead of promoting the common good, it loses its right to obedience. 
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Thus political obligation is not absolute and the citizens are not 
obliged to obey anything that the state will decree. If any individual 
citizen thinks that a particular law is unjust or harmful to the common 
- good, he is morally entitled to disobey such law. Thoreau’s classic 
treatise on ‘Civil Disobedience’ adopts this approach and justifies 
disobedience. Thoreau held: ' 


The only obligation which I have a right to assume, is to do at any time 
what I think right ...There will never be a really free and enlightened 
state, until the state comes to recognize the individual as a higher and 
more independent power, from which all its own power and authority 
are derived and treats him accordingly.’ 


John Rawls in his essay on “Civil Disobedience” admits that one 
does have a right to disobey, if one is subjected to deliberate injustice 
which violates the liberties of equal citizenship‘ 

The Nature and Content of Civil Disobedience 


Civil disobedience is a form of non-violent protest against unjust 
laws of the state. It is an instrument of struggle against evil and 
injustice. The action of a person becomes civilly disobedient if he 
deliberately violates the laws that have been sustained by the highest 
legislative and judicial bodies of the state. The civil disobedient 
regards the dictates of the conscience as superior to the commands 
of the state. He violates the unjust laws of the state in order to bend 
the government to the will of the people. Explaining his idea of civil 
disobedience Gandhi said, “civil disobedience is civil breach of 
unmoral statutory enactments.... It signified the register’s outlawry 
in a civil, i.e., non-violent manner. He invoked the sanctions of the 
law and cheerfully suffered imprisonment. It is a branch of 
Satyagraha”.5 

Civil disobedience can be defined as an intentional act of a citizen 
who violates a valid law for the purpose of registering a moral protest 
against the state. The emphasis on the words intentional, valid law 
and moral protest distinguishes civil disobedience from other acts of 
law breaking. Unlike other people who break the law out of greed 
or a desire to subvert government, the civil disobedient breaks the 
law to register his moral protest. Thus the act of civil disobedient 
differs from the act of both the criminal and the revolutionary by his 
different motives and objectives. The criminal is interested exclusively 
in personal gain, not in justice for citizens in general. 

A civil disobedient generally supports the legal system of the 
state and disobeys only some selective laws or judicial decisions that 
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he regards as unjust. He breaks the law in order to register his moral 
protest. The revolutionary, in contrast, regards the entire legal system 
of the state as corrupt and advocates complete overthrow of the 
system. Since the purpose of the state is to provide justice to all its 
citizens, the act of a civil disobedient who is pointing out an unjust 
law or policy of a state in civil procedure, must be considered as a 
good citizen, but not as an ordinary law breaker. Martin Luther king 
Jr. made a distinction between the law breaking of a non-violent civil 
disobedient and clandestine law breaking. He observed: 


One who breaks an unjust law must do it openly, lovingly, and with a 
willingness to accept penalty. I submit that an individual who breaks a 
law that conscience tells him is unjust, and willingly accepts the penalty 
by staying in Jail to arouse the conscience of the community over its 
injustice, in reality expressing the very highest respect for law. 


The technique of civil disobedience, Gandhi says, is intended to 
replace all brutal methods of violence used to resolve social and 
political conflicts. It aims at the conversion, but not the embarrassment 
of government. The success of the civil disobedience is essentially 
based on the cause as well as the means employed to resolve it. Since 
civil disobedience is a powerful method of bringing change in the 
policies of the state, it must not be used unless all other remedial 
methods such as negotiation, discussion, arbitration etc., have been 
exhausted. 

A civil disobedient should give due publicity to the unjust laws 
or policies of the state to educate the public on the issues as well as to 
rouse consciousness of the sufferers. Before launching the civil 
disobedience movement, he must give due notice and fullest possible 
time to the state so that the state can correct its wrong policies. Civil 
disobedience movement includes different methods of agitation such 
as peaceful marches, breach of laws, picketing, courting of arrests 
and non-cooperation with government . 


The Appeal to Conscience 


The problem of disobedience is closely connected with “one’s duty 
to one’s conscience”. The civil disobedient often claims that he 
disobeys the laws of the state on the basis of his conscience. Many 
ethical philosophers thought that simply an appeal to conscience alone 
is not sufficient for one’s disobedience to the law. Claiming something 
as right on the basis of one’s conscience, is not sufficient to make it 
right. We must rely on reason for justification of such claims. 
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Many philosophers and thinkers regarded that the justification of 
civil disobedience is necessarily based on certain conditions. Unless 
the following conditions are satisfied, it is difficult to justify an act of 
civil disobedience. 


1. The act of civil disobedience must be open and public. The law breaking 

of a civil disobedient is a political act of a good citizen. In the case 

_ of clandestine law breaking, the law breaker tries to go undetected. _ 
Breaking the law openly and publicly is what distinguishes the 
civil disobedient from the thief in the night or a clandestine law 
breaking directed against the state. 

2. To establish justification for the law breaking of the civil disobedient, 
the issue or the cause related to the protest must be genuine, just and clear. 

3. Resorting to civil disobedience is never morally legitimate unless 
all other methods of remedying the evil complained of are exhausted. 

4, civil disobedient must necessarily accept the legal sanctions and 
punishments imposed by the laws. The protest should focus on the 
unjust laws or policies of the state, but not an attack on the state 
itself. His willingness to accept penalty indicates that the person is 
neither at war with the state nor with his fellow citizens. 

5. The protest must be based on the philosophy of non-violence and peace, 
both in its form and activity. Violence does not promote peaceful 
atmosphere for a public debate or reexamination of its policies by 
state. The civil disobedient must avoid hardship or harm to his 
fellow citizens, who are not directly responsible for the situation 
created under protest. 


Critical Evaluation 


The problem of political obligation is as old as the civil society. There 
has always been a clash between the claims of political authority 
and the claims of individual conscience and autonomy. One of the 
most important questions in the field of social and political philosophy 
is — what is the nature and extent of one’s obligation to obey the 
laws of the state? The problem of disobedience is closely related to 
the nature and limits of the citizen’s obligation to obey the law, of 
the rights and duties of the citizen against the state, of the relation 
between the authority of the citizen’s conscience and -the authority 
of the state. These questions have an important relevance to the 
political condition of man in the contemporary world. 

Is the citizen under an obligation to obey the unjust laws of the 
state? 

The citizen is not under an obligation to obey the unjust laws of the 
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state. One ought to do what is morally right and so one ought to 
follow the rules or orders of the state when they are morally right. 
Besides legality or even justice, there are other values in the world 
and in certain cases, the prima facie obligation may be overridden by 
a higher ethical principle. If the state simply requires obedience on 
the ground that it is having sufficient power to make its subjects 
obey, then the commands of the state would loose all their moral 
legitimacy. Therefore, the argument of legal absolutists — Jeremy 
Bentham and John Austin — “one is never justified in violating 
any law in any circumstances” is unsound, unreasonable and 
unconvincing. 

The violation of a law entails upon the person the obligation of 
justifying it. Moral justification for violation of a law is a matter of 
reason, but not of conscience. There must always be reasonable 
justification for the violation of rules. The person who breaches his 
political obligation to obey the laws of the state merely on the basis 
of his conscience is not enough. The voice of conscience may appear 
loud and clear. But it may conflict at times not only with the law but 
also with another man’s conscience. Conscience is neither a special 
nor an infallible organ of apprehending moral truth.” The reliability 
of conscience need support from an external source, not simply to be 
self-certifying. Therefore, conscience without conscientiousness or 
conscience which does not cover the process of critical reflective 
orality, is likely to be prejudice. 

Is civil disobedience a legitimate act? 


The justification of civil disobedience cepa on the following special 
conditions. 


1. When certain laws, policies and actions of the state are unjust. 

2. When there are no meaningful political channels for the legitimate 
expression of individual’s dissent. 

3. When the state authority is too powerful or indifferent to the appeals 
of the people. 

4. When the state violates or suppresses the rights of the individual 
citizen. 

5. When the state becomes corrupt and fails to deliver the goods 
to all its citizens. 


The act of civil disobedience gives an opportunity to the individual 
citizen to make a moral appeal to his fellow citizens that the policies 
and practices of the state have violated the rights of some people. It 
is used as a means for seeking a redress of grievances. The state is 
forced to reexamine its policies and remain ever vigilant against such 
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injustice situations. Genuine civil disobedience strengthens the state 
rather than undermining it. Thus the civil disobedient performs the 
role of a catalyst for bringing reforms in the policies of the state. 
Moreover, a state constantly challenged is more likely to be a just 
one. Hence a civil disobedient should not be considered as an enemy 
of the state, but as a good citizen of it. 

There are some risks involved in the process of civil obedience. 
What is begun as civil disobedience may be perverted by the 
extremists into uncivil disobedience, which alienates a large number 
of people who have supported the cause of civil disobedience. Hence 
Gandhi cautioned the civil disobedients and said “disobedience 
without civility, discipline, discrimination and non-violence leads to 
destruction” .§ 


Is civil disobedience in a democratic state justifiable? 


Civil disobedience seems to have a central place even in a democratic 
system. Civil disobedience in a democratic society must be 
understood as an appeal to the principles of justice. It expresses 
disobedience to law within the framework of fidelity to law. If the 
appeal against injustice is repeatedly denied, then the civil 
disobedience may be justified even in a democratic regime. Since we 
cannot frame a procedure for enactment of only just and effective 
legislation, it may be possible to pass unjust laws and enforce unjust 
policies by the government even under a just constitution. For the 
practice of democracy, we need some form of the majority principle, 
but at times the majority may be mistaken, more or less willfully in 
what it legislates. 

Civil disobedience, Gandhi believed, is an inherent right of a 
citizen. He considered any action of the state to put down civil 
disobedience as an attempt to imprison the conscience of the citizen. 
When the state resorts to unjust laws or unjust practices, it is the 
sacred duty of the citizen to protest such laws and policies. He 
regarded civil disobedience and non-cooperation as efficient and 
acceptable means to bring pressure on the government and turn it to 
the will of the people. Thus Gandhi held: 


Cooperation with a just Government is a duty; non-cooperation with 
an unjust Government is equally a duty ... I do not consider non- 
cooperation to be unconstitutional, but I do believe that of all the 
constitutional remedies now left open to us, non-cooperation is the 
only one left for us? 


In a democratic state if a citizen believes that a particular law is 
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against the will of a section of the people, he may campaign against 
that law. Political protest as such is not a problem in democracy 
because the very ethos of democracy supports and permits political 
Protests. Moreover, in a democratic set up dissent and opposition 
acts as the oxygen of a free society. Thus we may conclude with the 
observation that both unreasonable obedience to any law and 
unreflective violation of laws at the behest of individual conscience 
are morally wrong. If the repressed emotions of the dissenter do 
not come out in non-violent ways, they will come out in ominous 
expressions of violence and this is evident from the facts of history. 
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Gandhi’s Campaign Against Untouchability 
1933-1934 
(AN ACCOUNT FROM THE RAJ’S SECRET OFFICIAL REPORTS) 


Edited and with an Introductory Essay by 
Baren Ray 


Gandhi’s year-long campaign against untouchability (1933-34) 
was not only perhaps the most intensely and passionately carried out 
of all his ‘campaigns, but one which also provided the occasion for 
Gandhi to work out his wider economic and constructive programmes. 

Apart from recording Gandhi's critique as well as his praxis 
against what was the most decadent and exploitative in the traditional 
Indian social reality, these accounts from the Raj’s own secret official 
reports provide irrefutable evidence of Gandhi’s heroic struggle. 

The failure of the radical-modernist sections within the national 
movement to recognise Gandhi’s Herculean efforts to add a socio— 
economic dimension to the country’s political battle was indeed tragic. 

These very detailed official reports are published here for the first 
time and should be of immense value to all those interested in the history 
of the national movement and in Gandhian studies. Š 

The Introductory Essay provides a critical assessment of Gandhi 
and his contemporaries in the context of the struggle against untouch- 
ability and for what would be understood today as the basic human 
rights of the Indian people, which was the need of the hour for which 
Gandhi battled so unrelentingly but met with such insufficient response. 
The Essay traces the crystallisation of Gandhi’s ideas over this period 
moving towards his concept of people’s power and self-help for 
development. 

_ _ Baren Ray has been an old political activist from his student days 
in the early 1940s. He has been to prison both before and shortly after 
Independence for his political work. He was active in the Indian and 
International Peace and Solidarity movements for many years since the 
inception of these movements. He represented India at the Permanent 
Secretariat of the Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Organisation (head- 
quartered in Cairo) twice. Since 1981, he has been devoting himself 
entirely to research and has been a Fellow of the Indian Council of 
Historical Research for 1988-90 and 1992-93. 
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Introduction 


GANDHI ENVISAGED AN IDEAL society of his own, and his 
economic ideas for constructing such a society were intimately linked 
up with his philosophical and sociological ones. He was interested in 
the growth of human beings, more particularly the growth of the 
deprived and underprivileged sections. He adhered to the principle 
of welfare of all, and, for him, the growth of an economy is dependent 
on the extent of all round development of the human personality 
that it can achieve. According to him, an increase in personal income 
was an indication of the growth of national income. But the opposite 
might not be true i.e. the growth of national income would not benefit 
every man in society. 

Gandhi has been advocating decentralisation of economic and 
political power in the form of, more or less, self-sufficient and self- 
governing village communities. He regards such communities as the 
models of non-violent social organisation. Gandhi, of course, does 
not want that the ancient Indian village republics should be revived 
in the old form; that is neither possible nor desirable. Necessary 
changes will have to be introduced to agree with the changed 
circumstances and needs. 

India is a land of villages, and in the words of Mahatma Gandhi, 
“all that is good in Indian culture is based on rural life.” Gandhi 
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wanted to develop a new social order based on the foundation of 
non-violence and truth, where economic programme and moral 
progress go together focusing on the development of man. Gandhi 
had a very clear vision that the revival of Indian civilization lies in 
“village reconstruction.” The basic principles that formed his idea of 
rural construction were: communal unity, removal of untouchability, 
promotion of economic equality, upliftment of underprivileged classes 
and women, full employment, use of khadi, promotion of village 
industries and self-sufficient village economy. Thus, Gandhi’s mission 
was to build Indian society based on the village system and he, in 
fact, believed that if the village perished, India would perish too.1 
Essentially, Gandhi wanted development to be related to human scale: 
handicrafts instead of gigantic industries; village habitats instead of 
megalopolises; swadeshi in place of imported technology; a 
decentralized economy instead of a centralized one.* 


Gandhian Economics and Development 


Mahatma Gandhi's economic ideas originated from his strong urge 
to remove poverty and distress as well as to reduce the gap between 
the rich and the poor. In the Gandhian action plan of economic 
programme, (i) “ the villages should be made as much self- sufficient 
and self-reliant as practicable; (ii) the administration and economic 
structure should be decentralized and planning framed and 
implemented at grass root level; (iii) small-scale and village industries, 
especially cottage units in spinning and weaving should be highly 
encouraged and mechanisation of industries should be avoided;(iv) 
rural small scale agriculture must be improved., (v) inequalities in 
income should be reduced by raising income level among the poor 
and by changing the attitude and motivation of the rich; and (iv) 
capitalists and big businessmen have to serve as “Trustees’ for the 
whole community”9. 

Development is a complex task and involves growth with justice. 
Obviously such a complex task can be accomplished only by adopting 
a comprehensive strategy. Gandhi’s developmental philosophy 
revolves around man, his society and nature and their simultaneous 
development. His philosophy of development was governed by two 
fundamental and interrelated principles - truth and non-violence. 
Affluence was not a goal of development according to Gandhi. He 
believed that the earth has sufficient resources to meet the needs of 
the people but not enough to fulfil their greed. He believed that the 
type of development that had been achieved in Europe was the result 
of systematic colonization and exploitation of both people and nature. 
He, therefore, rejected not only the supportive mechanisms of 
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development such as bureaucracy, technology and elitist education, 
but also the whole idea of development as conceived by the exponents 
of industrial society.4 Thus Gandhian philosophy of development 
anticipated the concept of sustainable development, which has become 
popular in recent years. 


Gandhi's Ideal Self Sufficient Village Economy * 


As early as 1936, Mahatma Gandhi remarked, “I would say’ that if 
the village perishes India will perish too.” He added, “I hate believed 
and repeated times without number that India is to be found not in 
the few cities but in its 7,00,000 villages.” Perhaps it was only Gandhi 
who understood India best. Self-sufficiency of village was a strategy 
to remove the rural dependence on the urban areas. In Gandhi's 
words, “my idea of self-sufficiency is that village must be self-sufficient 
in regard to food, cloth and other basic necessaries”. These should 
be produced at the village level itself, which will lead to full 
employment and the employment of almost each able bodied person, . 
and this will prevent the migration from rural to urban areas in search ` 
of employment and better opportunities.5 Gandhi’s concept was not 
narrow as he had realized that “we shall have to get from outside | 
the village that we cannot produce in the village”, by produéing more ` 
goods and exchanging them with villages that need them. Apart 
from eliminating exploitation of villages by urban areas, self- sufficient 

` villages would focus on meeting simple wants in the appropriate 

. quantity and quality. 

Gandhian Ideal State: Ram Rajya 

Gandhi’s ideal state is Ram Rajya, the kingdom of God on earth. He 
sought to bring paradise on earth. In such a paradise, “there will be 
neither paupers nor high ar low, neither millionaire employers nor 
half-starved employees, nor intoxicating drinks or drugs. There will 
be the same respect for women as vouchsafed to men and the chastity 
and purity of both men and women will be zealously guarded. Where 
there will be no untouchability and where there will be equal respect 
for all faiths. They will all be proudly, joyously and voluntarily bread- 
labourers.” He envisaged a stateless and classless social order in which 
men would acquire complete inner control and therefore, are 
competent enough to manage their own affairs efficiently. Gandhi 
rejected the idea of state as such, whatever, its form. State places 
certain compulsions and thus undermines the moral values of . 
individuals to be self-directed. It is an organisation of power and 
exploits the poor. Therefore, Gandhi's ideal society is a stateless 
democracy. In such a state, Gandhi wrote, “every one is his own 
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ruler. He rules himself in such a manner that he is never a hindrance 
_ to his neighbour. In the ideal State, therefore, there is no political 
power because there is no State.” Gandhi's non-violent state will be 
a federation of more or less self-sufficing and self-governing village 
communities. It will be organized and administered on a voluntary 
basis, “ ... Every village will be republic or panchayat having full 
powers. It follows, therefore, that every village has to be self sustained 
and capable of managing its own affairs even of defending itself 
against the world”.” The Panchayati Raj system in India partly draws 
its inspiration from his philosophy and the Government of India 
have tried to put it into practice through passing the 73'4 and 74% 
Constitutional Amendment Acts, however far-removed they may be 
from the Gandhian ideals. 


Gandhi’s Concept of Sarvodaya 


The welfare of the marginalised in general and the untouchables in 
particular has been a major concern of Gandhi. Sarvodaya germinated 
from this concern, which was later taken up by Vinoba Bhave, Ram 
Manohar Lohia and other followers of Gandhi. Sarvodaya means 
the all round development of every individual. Its aim is the 
establishment of a society in which every individual, religion, language 
and culture is to get an unhindered opportunity. Sarvodaya aims at 
providing happiness to all, and not only to the majority, as 
propounded by other ideologies. According to Vinoba Bhave, under 
a good political system, all people should feel happy. Utilitarianism 
aims at physical welfare whereas Sarvodaya aims at all round welfare. 
A follower of Sarvodaya should not live on others’ earning. He should 
himself earn his bread. Sarvodaya programme aims at making every 
village self sufficient, developing cottage industries and establishing 
the superiority of manual labour and the equality of male and female.8 
John Ruskin influenced him in developing his philosophy of 
Sarvodaya. Ruskin’s book Unto This Last had a profound impact on 
Gandhi. He translated the book into Gujarati and called it “Sarvodaya” 
or “Welfare of all.” The book defined the three basic principles of 
Sarvodaya which are the following: (i) The good of the individual is 
contained in the good of the society. (ii) The lawyer’s job is as good 
as barber’s work. (iii) The life of the tiller of the soil and artisans is 
the life worth living.’ 

Sarvodaya society is entitled to have equitable opportunities for 
the healthy development of the physical, vital, mental, aesthetic, moral 
and spiritual energies that people are equipped with, consistent with 
similar opportunities to others. The obligation to-develop one’s 
energies is of course coupled with the responsibility to utilize the 
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developed energies in the interest of others more than for one’s own 
benefit. The most important focus in the concept of Sarvodaya is to be 
attached to the prefix ‘Sarva’, that is, all without exception. Further, 
Sarvodaya would very much begin by giving priority to the welfare 
and emancipation of the poorest of the poor. It is sometimes averred 
that Antyodaya is the very soul of Sarvodaya.10 

Trusteeship Doctrine 


Mahamta Gandhi derived the concept of trusteeship from his study 
of jurisprudence, Snell’s Principles of Equality and The Gita. Gandhi's 
trusteeship did not recognise hereditary inheritance of property. He 
visualised a transition or transformation from individual ownership 
to community or trust ownership in the long run. Gandhi wanted 
that the rich should become the trustees of the society by sharing ` 
their surplus wealth with the poor and underprivileged sections of 
the society. Gandhi gave the concept of trusteeship “the sanction of 
philosophy and religion”. He was deeply influenced by Ruskin’s Unto 
This Last and he was of the firm opinion that, by nature, all human 
beings are equal and there should not be any discrimination or 
disparity among different individuals in respect of income, 
consumption and other bare necessities of life. Gandhi believed that 
every individual must do physical labour to satisfy his essential needs 
and at the same time none had the right to accumulate property or 
wealth more than he needed at any given point in time. These two 
basic principles of Gandhian economic order would usher in equality 
between capitalists arid labourers. Gandhi was of the opinion that 
“everything belonged to God and was from God. Therefore, it was 
for his people as a whole, not for a particular individual. When an 
individual had more than his proportionate portion he became a 
trustee of that portion for God’s people.” Gandhi believed that 
trusteeship was a potent weapon to remove the ills of a capitalist 
society by transforming it into an egalitarian society. 

Political and Economic Decentralisation 


Gandhi was against all violence in any field of life. Violence is 
intimately linked up with centralization. Therefore, Gandhi was 
against centralization of power in any sphere of life. Centralisation 
of power, or means of production, or of anything is against the guiding 
principles of Gandhi. He thinks that centralization and democracy 
are two opposite conceptions and cannot flourish hand in hand. 
“Centralisation as a system”, he remarks, “is inconsistent with the 
non-violent structure of society”. He suggested that if India has to 
evolve along non-violent lines, it will have to decentralise many 
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things. Centralisation cannot be sustained and defended without 
adequate force. The decentralization programme includes the abolition 
of zamindari and capitalism, fullest power to the village panchayats, 
development of cottage and small-scale industries ‘etc.!2 Gandhi's 
concept of decentralisation does not stand in isolation but it is shaped 
by other concepts and ideas. He preached non-violence, laid emphasis 
on the moral aspects of life, fought for freedom and equality for the 
weaker sections or poor, opposed state control over individuals, 
pleaded for Swaraj, enunciated the concept of trusteeship for the 
welfare of all, opposed big industries to save cottage and village 
industries and preached Swadeshi and Khadi. All these concepts, directly 
or indirectly, flow from the theme of decentralisation. Gandhi 
envisaged the decentralisation of political power through the 
institution of panchayats and decentralisation of economic power 
through the revival of village and cottage industries. He preached 
non-violence as a means and as an end in itself. Non-violence is the 
basic tenet of political and economic decentralization.!3 

Gandhi wanted to establish the political organization of the 
country on non-violent basis centred around village communities. 
He also wanted to make every village a unit, free and active, for the 
good of the community. Swaraj and Ramrajya are significant elements 
in Gandhi’s concept of decentralization. The term Swaraj -owes its 
origin to ancient Hindu philosophy. Swaraj means self rule. Gandhi, 
in a consistent and articulate fashion, pleaded for village Swaraj. It 
meant that every village must be an independent and self-contained 
unit in itself. In Gandhi's concept of village Swaraj every village must 
have freedom to manage its affairs without external interference in 
its area of competence. Gandhi held the view that “the Government 
of the village will be conducted by the panchayats of five members, 
annually elected by adult villagers, male and female, possessing 
minimum prescribed qualifications... since there will be no system of 
punishments in the accepted sense, this panchayat will be the 
legislature, judiciary and executive combined to operate for its year 
of office. Any village can become such republic today without much 
interference even from the present Government”. 15 In essence, the 
panchayat of every village republic is a key unit'for decentralisation 
of legislative, executive and judicial powers. i 

Gandhi builds his economic ideas in such a manner as to avoid 
exploitation of man by man. Gandhi took the position that 
concentration of economic power created the capitalist class, which 
. in turn exploited the talent and resources available in the society. It 
must be observed that cencentration of economic power goes hand 
in hand with concentration of political power, leading to the 
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development of dictatorial or authoritarian system. In a developing 
country like India concentration of economic power in the hands of 
the few also bestows certain privileges in the socio-political and 
economic arena. In line with this reasoning of Gandhi the advocacy 
of cottage and small-scale industries for overall development of rural 
areas assumes great significance. Gandhi believed that decentralization 
of economic power could fruitfully serve the interest of the community 
by bringing about rapid development of industries. Gandhi’s 
advocacy of universal use of Khadi by fostering the patriotic spirit for 
swadeshi is part and parcel of his comprehensive understanding of 
decentralization through dispersal of economic power. 16 

Khadi and Village Industries 


Gandhi considered Khadi almost as the ‘Lead Industry’. Emphasis on 
Khadi was moral as well as material. Hence, he recognized Khadi as 
decentralisation of production, distributton of necessaries of life and 
beginning of economic freedom as well as equality to all in the 
country. It may be noted that Gandhi gave a pragmatic turn to the 
choice of‘industry for village development accepting the reality that 
“those who do not see Khadi as the centre of village activities ... they 
are welcome to concentrate their efforts only on other industries, 
because village economy cannot be progressive and complete without 
the essential village industries such as hand-grinding, hand-poun 

soap making, paper making, metal making, oil processing etc.” 17 
Gandhi hid realized that only Kadi and ville ve inductieg could solve 
the problem of poverty, under-employment and unemployment in 
India. According to Gandhi, Khadi is the.central industry on which all 
other village industries revolve. The employment of carpenters and 
blacksmiths engaged in the production of Charkha or the spinning 
wheels, and of weavers, dyers and printers of the cloth depend upon 
the demand for Khadi. Moreover, Gandhi related many religious and 
moral values to Charkha. Gandhi proposed the following measures to 
develop the Khadi industry: (a) Compulsory introduction of spinning 
in all primary and secondary schools. (b) Cultivation of cotton in 
areas where it was not grown. (c) Organization of weaving through 
multipurpose cooperative societies. (d) All employees in the education 
and cooperative departments, municipal and district boards and gram 
panchayats should be required to pass a test in spinning, otherwise 
they may be disqualified. (e) Control of prices of handloom cloth 
woven of mill yarn. (f) Imposition of a ban on the use of mill cloth in 
areas where the hand woven cloth was in abundance. (g) Use of 
hand-spun cloth in all government as well as textile and weaving 
departments. (h) The old cloth mills should not be allowed to expand 
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and new ones should not be opened. (i) The import of foreign yarn 
or cloth should be banned.18 Thus, he identified Khadi with the 
spinning wheel. He held that “without the spinning wheel, there was 
no Swaraj.” In other words, the message of the spinning wheel is one 
of “simplicity” and on this account he gave tremendous value to Khadi. 
However, Gandhi had a clear rationale behind the choice of Khadi- 
full employment. Therefore, he challenged the rulers saying that, if 
government could provide full employment to all people without 
the help of Khadi and village industries, he would be prepared to 
wind up his constructive programme in this sphere. 

One of the most important contributions of Gandhi to Indian 
economy is his attempt to popularise hand-spinning. According to 
Gandhi, it is pre-eminently suitable as a remedy for India’s present 
economic distress. It is immediately practicable because: (a) it does 
not require any capital or costly implements to put in operation. But 
the raw material and the implements for working it can be cheaply 
and locally obtained; (b) it does not require any higher degree of 
akill or intelligence; (c) it requires so little physical exertion that even 
- little children and old men can practice it and so contribute their 
mite to the family; and (d) it does not require the ground to be 
prepared for its introduction afresh because the spinning tradition is 
still alive among the people.!9 


Avoidance of Machine and Choice of Methods of Production 


Gandhi does not favour too much use of machine. He holds the view 
that in a country where there are more men than can be given 
employment, it is injurious to use machine. He emphatically says, “I 
consider it a sin and injustice to use machinery for the purpose of 
concentrating power and riches in the hands of a few”.29 Gandhi 
insisted on manual methods of production in place of machine, in 
order to avoid the displacement of human labour. But at the same 
time he was dynamic enough to state that ‘there would be no objection 
to villagers using even the most modern machines and tools they can 
make and can afford to use’ provided they retained their standard 
of living and the level of employment. Thus, Gandhi accepted the 
role of labour-intensive technology which would be appropriate and 
indigenous.*! Gandhi himself did not disapprove of modern machines 
and he believed in the necessity of some key, basic and heavy 
industries on which a large number of industrial units depend for 
their growth and survjval. In fact, Gandhi strongly objected to the 
misuse and. excessive use of machinery, and in his opinion, 
mechanisation is good when the hands are too few for the work 
intefided to be accomplished. It is an evil when there are more hands 
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than required for work. Though Gandhi was thus not averse to 
capitalistic mode of production, his main thesis, however, was to 
cure unemployment and ameliorate poverty through the growth and 
development of cottage industries. According to him, maximum effort 
should be made by the villagers to make themselves self-sufficient in 
regard to meeting their own needs. He did not like to see surplus 
labour remain idle in the villagers. As Gandhi said: “What I object to, 
is the craze for machinery, not machinery as such. The craze is for 
what they call labour-saving machinery, men go on ‘saving labour’ 
till thousands are without work and thrown on the open street to 
die of starvation. I want to save time and labour, not for a fraction of 
mankind, but for all”. For Gandhi, the consideration of man was 
supreme and that of science and technology was secondary. 


Ecology, Environment and Sustainable Development 


The concept of environment conservation, sustainability and suryival 
which the modern ecologists are embarking upon, are inherent in 
the ideology of Mahatma Gandhi who was a man far ahead of his 
time and all the modern environmentalists. As early as in 1927, he 
had warned the world that large-scale industrialism would create 
problems of the type we are confronting today. He said: “the world 
influenced by the Western culture was going in the wrong direction 
and like proverbial moth would burn itself eventually in the flame 
around which it was dancing carelessly.” Ecologists all over the world 
today seem to share Gandhi's view that industrial society is no longer 
sustainable. However, he was not against industrialisation but against 
industrialism and the dehumanized machine culture. He emphasized 
small-scale enterprises for “production by masses and not mass 
production by any individual.” Nature is becoming a victim of ‘human 
greed’. He was of the view that as long as the greed prevailed and 
the fruits of economic development were not shared equitably among 
the masses, poverty and hunger would exist, and till the evils of 
hunger, malnutrition and exploitation of the poor continued in any 
part of the world, there could be no economic stability and ecological 
sustainability. Poor people and poor nations tend to overexploit the 
resources in order to survive.24 Thus he focused on environmental 
friendly development with a human face which lasts long for future 
generations and this is called sustainable development. 


Relevance of Gandhian Approach . 


Gandhi's contemporaries like Jawaharlal Nehru and B. R. Ambedkar 
did not comprehend or agree with his views on a village-based polity 
_ and economy. The misunderstanding is much more prevalent among 
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today’s leaders and intellectuals. Gandhi’s vision of India was to 
make it economically viable, educationally self-sufficient and socially 
and culturally well knit, which would enable it to meet its day-to- 
day needs and wants independently. Gandhi always talked about 
panchayat system in villages because he thought it was essential to 
tackle several problems in the villages. He also pleaded for the supply 
of basic necessities of life to the villagers. Gandhi did not want, that 
women in any sense should lag behind and emphasized the spinning 
of Khadi regularly by women. Hence there is an urgent need to 
properly understand Gandhi's views on socio-economic development 
of Indian villages. > The world today is very much different from 
the time of Mahatma Gandhi. Most of the countries are free and 
have their own governments. Racialism is gradually disappearing 
and fascism, communalism, totalitarianism is not openly practised 
anywhere. It is increasingly realised that, even for the peace or 
prosperity of the developed countries, underdeveloped or developing 
countries must be developed. Therefore, the key concepts of Gandhi 
like Ram Rajya, Sarvodaya, decentralisation of political and economic 
power, trusteeship, individual freedom, removal of untouchability, 
state as a subordinate political institution etc. have become more 
relevant today. 


Conclusion 


a cae: Ne iota ee eee E 
and economic development. Gandhian approach of social and 


- of trusteeship, decentralisation of political and economic power, 
: emphasis on village and Khadi industries, hand spinning, avoidance 
‘of machines etc. It is true that changes take place in the thinking 
process of humanity with the passage of time. It is also true that - 
there is a missing link between Gandhian strategy.-of economic 
development and the modern thinking of opening up of economy to 
market-oriented globalised frame. In spite of the criticism of Gandhian 
economics, of Gandhi being dubbed as an impractical idealist and 
even leading men around him not strongly upholding his principles, 
many ideas relating to India’s economic development, particularly in 
the recent years, have been greatly influenced by Gandhi. He 
visualised that development of the country was not possible without 
a growing household sector. It has been felt now necessary to revitalise 
and develop the village and small-scale industries relevant to rural 
_ input base. This is what Gandhi wanted and what the planners have 
rediscovered today. But due to the existence of mass poverty, 
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_ unemployment, inequality of wealth and income and village life 

embracing more than 70 percent of the population of India, the best 
recourse is to implement the plan strategy in line with the Gandhian 
idea of making every village self-reliant through decentralised 
planning. The Indian Five Year Plans are giving importance to 
agricultural development and development of Khadi and village 
industries as well as various programmes for the eradication of poverty 
and generation of employment opportunities to bring people above 
the poverty line in rural areas. Rural development schemes advocated 
by Gandhi such as removal of poverty, better sanitation, water supply, 
education, health facilities, are all being pursued through various 
programmes. The decentralisation of political and economic power 
to the Panchayati Raj Institutions also has made some headway in 
the wake of the 73% and 74h Constitutional Amendments in India. It 
can be said that as long as development of villages would mean the — 
development of India, the relevance of Gandhian economic ideas will 
continue to remain. wt 
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Theorizing Social Movements: Need 
for a New Hermeneutics in 
Gandhian Constructive Work 


AK. Sharma 


Introduction 


Tue CURRENT STATE OF affairs in India is marked by many 
contradictions. There is perceptible misery in the middle of wasteful 
affluence. There are hegemonic tendencies in the democratic politics. 
Agents of justice are enforcing injustice. It is therefore natural that 
people are agitating over a large number of issues around which 
social movements are formed. This has led to theoretical and practical 
confusion. Using the popular ideas from theories of social movements 
including new social movements this paper suggests that there is a 
need for a new anti-modernist hermeneutics to mobilize people in 
India in the twenty-first century as the modernist paradigm of 
development has marginalized a large number of people. New 
readings of Gandhian work can help immensely in this task at least 
in the sense of attacking the self-certainty of the various forms of 
dominations.! 


What is Social Movement? 

According to the Oxford Dictionary the term social movement signifies 
“a series of actions and’endeavours of a body of persons for a special 
object.” A different usage of this term denotes the existence of certain 


liberal, innovative or progressive parties or functions as in parti du 
mouvement (French) or “movement party” in the early nineteenth 
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century Britain.2 The term movement has often been used 
interchangeably with such words as organization, association, group - 
and union. To follow Heberle, the term “social movement” is used 
to denote a wide variety of collective attempts to bring about change 
in certain social institutions or to create an entirely new order.* 
According to Wilson, social movement can be defined as conscious, 
collective and organized attempt to bring about or resist large-scale 
change in the social order by non-institutionalized means. 


Conceptual Issues 


The study of movements gives rise to some questions: How do 
systems of belief arise and build up a following? How do they 
constrain their adherents? How do they and the groups which form 
around them change, routinize and disappear? 

The theory of social movements has two different models of 
collective action in society. According to one, the macro theories of 
resource mobilization and capitalism provide a valid approach to 
study organizations, particularly workers’ organizations for shaping 
the future.° This assumes that beliefs and ideas are rooted in social 
structure, and when the objective conditions are ready they develop 
and guide action. This model, drawing from the writings of Marx 
and Parsons, explains the situation in capitalist industrial society more 
appropriately than the competing models but fails to explain what 
went wrong with Marxism and what is currently happening in the 
post-socialist and post-capitalist countries. It also does not explain 
the rise and fall of movements in the developing countries adequately. 
According to the second, social movements of the post-industrial 
society are fundamentally different from those of the capitalist society. 
They have new issues, new actors, new strategies and new forms of 
politics. Students’ movements, green or ecological movements, peace 
or anti-nuclear movements, feminist movements and movements of 
retired persons, middle-class housewives and unemployed or 
marginalized groups are illustrations of what may broadly be called 
new social movements.” Epstein’ writes: “New Social Movements’ 
orientation towards cultural radicalism, and rejection of economic 
and political radicalism, intersects with other intellectual trends - 
postmodernism, poststructuralism - which also regard the cultural 
arena as primary, and to the extent that they address issues of politics 
tend to associate themselves with an anarchist stance.” Panda,’ in a 
pioneering attempt showed that women’s movements, ecological 
movements and civil liberties movements in India show the change 
in the paradigm of collective action. To quote Kaplan: 
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The features specific to the new movements included, first, anew identity - 
politics that was defined not by class but by the self-identification of the . 
movements’ members as women, as gay, as disabled, and so on. Second, 
such identity politics made it possible to combine forces with groups 
whose individuals were formerly separated across class lines and at 
times also across political lines.! 


While the goal of labour movements, trade unioris and peasants’ 
movements has been to establish greater equality between different classes 
of people, the goal of the new social movements has been to achieve 


Social Movements in Contemporary India 


Any observer of social movements in contemporary India will find a 
variety of movements in existence. In this context, the followin 
observations are in order: ’ 


1. Some movements are more of a top-down nature while others are 
bottom-up. Movements such as Chipko and Appiko evolve from 
the grassroots level with voluntaristic efforts, while others such as 
pro-or-anti reservation movements start as macro-movements and 
gradually enter the consciousness of people. : : 

2. Civil society framework does not explain all varieties of grassroots 
action. Voluntary development organizations in India are often 
closer to the model of-private organizations rather than of civil 


society actors. This is especially the case when they work in project 
mode. 


3. The goals of some movements such as Ram Janm Bhumi movement 
are focused on cultural grounds while the goals of others are 
primarily economic. Moreover, there are some which highlight the 
absurdity of modernistic principles and argue for going back to 
cultural moorings. Environmental movements in search of Indian 
cultural paradigm for environmental protection are an example of 
this type. 

4. Some movements such as feminist movement aim primarily at 
conscientization of people while others such as dalit movement 
want to access state power. Some movements aim at creation of 
non-institutional domain (civil society) while others aim at using 
state power to bring about change in society. 

5. Some movements involve a rational universal language. Some others 
envisage rigid hierarchical organizations. Lokayan, a platform 
through which intellectuals, activists and the concerned. citizens 
engage in a continuous dialogue regarding the contemporary social, 
economic, political and cultural issues is an example of the former 
while movements initiated by political parties are usually of the 


latter variety.!2 
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6. Some movements have a clear definition of effectiveness or success. 
Some others focus only on some issues. The JP movement had a 
more clear definition of goals than many separatist or secessionist 
movements. 


In an intensive study of ecological changes and peasant resistance 
in the Himalayas Guha found that the Chipko movement combined 
several features: defence of the little community and its values; 
assertion of the need for harmonious relations with nature; protest 
against commercial economy and a centralizing state; challenge to 
the homogenizing vision of urban-industrial culture of the ruling 
classes; and a fusion of private (peasant movement) with public 
(ecological movement). Thus no single theory of movements can 
do justice to all of them. There is now a greater recognition of the 
fact that environment and similar movements do not fit quite well in 
any particular model. To quote Epstein: 


Current grassroots environmentalism does not fit this model. It does 
not fit the description of an “old” social movement: the movement, and 
the issue that it addresses, cuts across classes; it is not intent on seizing 
political power or transforming the economic structure. But it does not 
fit the description of a “new” social movement either: it wants more 


state regulation, especially of the corporations that produce and dispose 
of toxic wastes. ... I will argue that the demand for a more democratically 


oriented, more socially interventionist state makes sense in the context 
of current political and economic trends, and that this raises important 
questions about social movement theory and its view of what constitutes 
radical or progressive politics. 


Although the theories of new social movements explain many © 
things about social movements in contemporary India they are limited 
because they assume independence between economic and cultural 
institutions. It may be noted that even the religious and cultural 
movements have an effect on politics and political institutions.15 The 
spontaneous rise of people in Uttar Pradesh for construction of Ram 
temple in Ayodhya is not understood well enough. It was as much a 
cultural movement as political. Many people at the grassroots level 
participated in it with different motives. Those who had gained some 
economic power were in search of a higher place in Hindu social 
structure. Some were agitated over the ‘minority politics’ practised 
by the ruling party. Some used the occasion to express their 
dissatisfaction with the prevailing state of affairs. Some acted in fear. 
There is a need to go into social representations of violence during 
the Ram Janm Bhumi movement. For some, this was the only 
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opportunity to show that culture is to be accorded primacy over 
economy and politics. It had both rational‘and affective contents. As 
a rational act it stressed the sanctity of beliefs of the majority 
community and as affective action it released stress among the 
majority due to long existing policies of alleged pseudo-seculariam 
of giving visible favours to Muslims. 

It must also be noted that the Constitution of India emphasizes 
democracy, equality and freedom and these are the building blocks 
of social transformation in India which is promoted by people’s 
movements, voluntary associations and political parties. Elections in 
India are leading to a silent revolution, but at some stage they adapted 
to the evils of pre-independence era and to interests of the dominant 
sections of society. 


Sources of Fuzziness in Conceptualizing Movements in India 


Panda!‘ observed that the Marxist model as well as the resource 
mobilization model is inadequate to explain the rise of feminist, 
ecological and democratic movements in the country and a new 
approach based on identity is required to deal with the new 
movements. The older models were more suited to peasants’ 
movements, freedom struggle and workers’ movements or trade 
union movements. This takes one to the issue of how the collective 
actors in present day India construct the social reality of India. 

In recent times the construction of social reality has been marked 
with great degree of fuzziness and the source of this comes from the 
limitation of the model of capitalism when applied to present day 
India, which is vast, heterogeneous, multicultural, and consisting of 
several nationalities. One of the ironies of this situation is that social 
reality of man is seen in terms of caste, class or some other category 
though the goal of this abstraction is believed to be the full 
development of man. Perhaps caste has served as the crucial factor at 
the root of most types of collective actions in the post-independence 
India. 


The most important development since the 1980s has been the upsurge 
of Backward Classes and Dalits, and the transfer of power to these 
groups in almost a non-violent way. In the last five years these groups 
who have captured power democratically, with the support of minorities 
and others, have been able to deliver goods to their people and secure 
social justice for them in a substantial way. This is symbolized inter alia 
by the invocation of historical leaders of Backward Classes and Dalit 
movements, naming of places and districts after them, raising of statues, 
and rewriting of history after deleting offensive descriptions. Of 
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particular interest is the resurrection of characters from history and 
myths who had exercised power in the remote past before they were 
overthrown. A cultural resurgence is an. Now as the leaders realize the 
chemistry of social groupings and the ethnographic reality, they have 
thrown their door open to other castes including the higher castes. New 
caste combinations in pursuit of power are emerging. The bahujan is 
‘giving way to the sarvajan, the many to all, in the multi-ethnic society.!” 


However, the relationship between caste and politics cannot be 
understood adequately without considering the effects of education 
and globalization on society. On the one hand improvement in 
education has made people more conscious of identity, rights and 
possibilities and on the other new opportunities created by forces of 
`, globalization have weakened the hold of tradition on social structure. 
This has introduced a complexity in social change and protests. 

Rajendra Singh writes: 


The social representation of the contemporary Indian society is getting 
defined more and more by processes of open and hidden claims, 
competing demands and confrontations. The crisis core of restive India 
is gradually shifting from the sites of materialistic values toward issues 
like gender, ecology, human rights and personal freedom; towards 
securing a safe social space for the acquisition of dignity, personal 
autonomy, social justice and equality. Struggles to acquire expressions 
of plural identities, experiences, subjectivities and social transcendence, 
on the one hand, and the claim for the social recognition of suppressed 
identities on the other, are some of the expressions of the crisis-core in 
India.8 ‘ 


All movements attempt to protest against the existing state of 
affairs in order to establish a desired state of affairs. It is obvious 
that in any social structure the most marginal should be the most 
protesting. Yet marginality is as much objective as subjective. 

To quote: 


There is only one correction which history has made in Marx’s concept 
of alienation; Marx believed that the working class was the most ` 
alienated class, hence that the emancipation from alienation would 
neceasarily start with the liberation of the working class. Marx did not 
foresee the extent to which alienation was to become the fate of the vast 
majority of people, especially of the ever increasing segment of the 
population which manipulates symbols and men, rather than machines. 
If anything, the clerk, the salesman, the executive, are even more 
alienated today than the skilled manual worker. The latter’s functioning 
still depends on the expression of certain qualities like akill, 
reliability, etc. and he is not forced to sell his “personality,” his smile, 
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his opinions in the bargain; the symbol manipulators are hired not only 
for their skill, but for all those personality qualities which make them 
“attractive personality packages,” easy to handle and to manipulate. 19 


Although made in a different context, the observations of Caldwell 
and Caldwell? are worth mentioning: “In fact, human beings are 
not only thinking beings who can largely avoid dangers and fashion 
their own ends, but ideological beings given to theorizing about 
changes and preaching the need for more changes along the same 
lines.” 


Need for a Fresh Examination of Social Movements in India 


India in the twenty first century is not the same as it was in the 
ing of the twentieth century in which Gandhi had lived the 
larger part of his life. India has progressed and has become a world 
power in many areas. Ironically, many old problems have not been 
solved and new challenges have emerged. The Planning Commission’s 
Draft Towards Faster and More Inclusive Growth: An Approach to 11 Five 
Year Plan (2006) talks of regional disparities, moderate reduction in 
poverty, urban-rural disparity, agricultural stagnation, problems of. 
weaker sections, women and some minorities.”! It is very 
disheartening to note that 36 percent people are still living below the 
poverty line with the head count of ratio of poverty varying between 
states from 6.16 percent to 47.15 percent. Further, new problems in 
the form of pollution of environment, rise of Naxalism in 100 districts 
or more, HIV/AIDS, poor quality of delivery of services and need 
for good governance, resettlement and rehabilitation problems caused 
by the development projects have come up. 
. One has to work out a new model and a new method of social 
transformation for the unfinished task of creating a just and moral 
order in which no individual or group of individuals is subjected to 
domination, humiliation and exploitation. Problems abound. There 
is all round cynicism. Globalization is trying to remove the difference 
between reality and dreams. There are millions of poor and depressed 
who need several Gandhis working at several fronts against all odds 
and against all essentialist and modernist thoughts. 

Tr ls tine do Havers esti look a4 ancl ov neat iste 
propose a few hypotheses which may be tested with data and 
arguments in future research on the topic. The issue of class in 
opposition to identity , which is central to social movement theory, 
has to be looked at in the light of a general theory of human 
subjectivity and social structure. It is now well established that human 
beings have a hierarchy of needs ranging from the basic needs to 
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self-actualization. When the social conditions are such that a large 
number of people are poor, unemployed, or live under the fear of 
losing jobs- a characteristic of early stages of development of capitalist 
society - it is natural for them to unite on the basis of class. Rise of 
trade unions, socialist revolutions and peasant uprisings are 
manifestations of people’ protest representing this situation. 
However, in the advanced capitalist countries, where basic needs 
are satisfied and people are looking for social dignity and purpose, 
varieties of movements conforming to the theory of new social 
movements are likely to emerge. In India the situation is remarkably 
different. India has a number of pockets of affluence, a large middle 
class, but a still larger population of rural poor. Their problems, 
dreams, frustrations, and assessment of their conditions are so 
different that they carry different ideas of life and protest. It will not 
be possible to explain all their actions in terms of one unified theory 
except at a very high level of abstraction in terms of needs and 
meanings. Even Weber’s ideal types of class, status and power have 
a limited application. Many are looking for better life, many for better 
status, and many for power. Many people are struggling for life to 
improve status and many are part of status group mobilization to 
have better life in the future. For many, economic success is a pathway 
for power and for many others power is a pathway for status. Thus“ 
a large number of combinations of class, status, power, and 
instrumental and terminal goals arise. It is like building a theory of 
rotating coordinate system in which coordinate systems are placed 
in coordinates themselves. 
In this context the following hypotheses are proposed: 


e In reality economic and cultural logics are interpenetrating and 
interactive. Economic waves are related to cultural changes both as 
cause and effect. Likewise, structural and personal factors are 
difficult to separate. The economic needs are culturally defined. 

e Humanism is an abstract concept. In the context of rigid and 
multidimensional stratification it manifests in the form of solidarity. 
Thus the seemingly universal concepts such as humanism and 
equality have particularistic tones varying according to the socio- 
cultural context. 

e AÙ movements aim at satisfaction of economic needs, assertion of 
humanistic goals and a search for meanings at the same time. To 
put it differently, movements caused by class struggle and misery 
also have a search for meaning at the core. For example, the feminist 
upsurge may be caused by the logic of personal, household and 
national economy. 

e A total revolution is going on in India, sometimes occurring at a 
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slow pace, sometimes at a fast pace, encompassing economic, 
cultural and social domains. It is difficult to predict what will be 
the outcome of this , but it is ready to resist all types of hegemonies 
and all types of disadvantages. 


Sociologists are required to understand the logic of this revolution 
by looking at this from multiple vantage points, objective and 
subjective, micro and macro. 

. It is here that one can learn from Gandhi, Vinoba and J.P, Wiin 
the traditional absolutist sense as a panacea for all problems but in 
their new renderings, i.e., in seeing Gandhi as a postmodern critic 
with “truth in action’ in view and with new hermeneutics, not 
necessarily postmodern as proposed by Rudolph and Rudolph”. Thus 
the debate on globalization-glocalization, public-private sphere, class 
and cultural transformation, and urban-rural conflict would have to 
be seen in a new anti-essentialist perspective. Many Gandhian 
scholars would agree that Gandhi was not an essentialist theoretician. 
He was a man of action who did not believe in dualities of religion 
and politics, class and caste, and the British and the Indian. He was 
himself against any packaged form of Gandhism. In a letter to 
Rameshwari in 1946 he wrote: 


I do not know myself who is Gandhian. Gandhism is a meaningless 
word for me. An ism follows the propounder of a system. I am not one, 
hence I cannot be the cause for any ism. If an ism is built up it will not 
endure, and if it does it will not be Gandhian. This deserves to be properly 
understood. 


Two issues which have to be stressed are: global conceptions with 
local articulations, and love for mankind. Firstly, in the twenty-first 
century man has become a global citizen. He lives in a world in which 
suffering is not deterministically linked with society or nation state 
alone. That various.risks, poverty, oppression, alienation and 
movements are all intricately connected with the global action would 
be a putative statement today. This “banal globalism” derives from 
various mobilities of objects and images across the national 
boundaries.” Gandhi was the most influential visionary who in the 
beginning of the twentieth century in his famous Hind Swaraj refused 
to define Swaraj as the rule of the natives and who was trying to 
evolve a global model of peace by experimenting with peace in the 
country. By trying to evolve a solution to the problems of the rural 
poor in India he was theorizing a method to solve the problems of 

` the world’s poor. For this, like Albrow® , he had a clear vision of 
“performative citizenship” constructed from below and involving 
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duties developed on the basis of conscience. Gandhi stressed that 
man’s nature and his relations with the external environment 
represent an organic whole which cannot be compartmentalized and 
understood in isolation.26 We live at a time when limitlessly expanding 
technological capacity has provided hope to many, particularly the 
middle classes in several countries including India. It has given them 
skill, confidence, challenging and creative work, and opportunity to 
prove themselves at par with the affluent people in the developed 
countries. At the same time this technological capacity is not only 
destroying the people but it is also destroying the environmental 
support system for most of life on the planet.” Those who have 
been left behind, who see only “gloom and darkness and despair”, 
or perceive to be “humiliated” are trying to use all means to terrorize 
the world by acting in an irrational manner against the wish to life. 
One cannot ignore the global realities. There is a need for a global 
perspective on this. Yet one also cannot suddenly start fighting against 
the virtual enemy. The struggle has to start in real conditions among 
real people. It has to be a fight against dominations at the local level 
theorized in a language that has the potential to become the fight 
against global dominations. 

Secondly, the fight against domination and oppression or 
unthoughiful (unconscious) victimization is not a fight against humans. 
It is a fight against conditions which give rise to domination and 
oppression. Gandhi did not aim at justice alone and he went beyond 
it he fought for creating a generous atmosphere for all including the 
minority. For him, “a non-violent rebellion is not a_programme of 
seizure of power. It is a programme of transformation of relationships 
ending in a peaceful transfer of power”. 

Thus both the victims and the victimizers have to be explained in 
anon-exclusionary fashion, why the existing relationships are harmful 
for all, and how a better social structure based on development of all 
can be established. While commenting on the socialism of his dream 
Gandhi said that “all for each and each for all” was the quintessence 
of socialism. This state of society cannot be achieved in a socio-centric 
vision. To establish a society based on love one needs the self-centric 
theory which focuses on action, abstracting it from limited social 
context and relating it to rules of self. It, therefore, does not accept 
institutional change as an end in itself. It assumes that if man follows 
rules of self, good society will emerge.*! Small experiments at the 
grassroots levels are to be considered seriously. Some of them may 
have potential to emerge as macro movements subsequently. 
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Conclusion 


This article shows that India is passing through a phase of confusion 
and uncertainty. The traditional theories of society cannot adequately 
capture the processes of change in contemporary India and, therefore, 
cannot provide a guideline for action. A complex self-centric theory 
of Gandhi, not exactly the postmodern version of it, is a possible 
answer to the challenge. Some elements of this theory are: (a) an 
interest in true self; (b) as an expression of true self, a man or a 
woman fights against exploitative conditions which limit the 
possibility of development of all; (c) use of emergent concepts in the 
wake of non-violence, non-hatred; (d) and reevaluation of self and 
truth leading to participation: and redefinition of self and society. 
. This is an approach and no readymade theory of transformation can 
' be developed beforehand. 
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Exploring Satyagraha against 
Contemporary Global 
Structural Violence 


D.M. Diwakar 


Introduction 


Tre CENTENARY OF SATYAGRAHA was slated for celebration 
on September 11, 2006, marking fresh memories of Satyagraha 
invented as a tool of resistance against structural violence in South 
Africa hundred years earlier, which later became a tool of struggle 
for independence and liberation of many colonies. Practices of 
Satyagraha in India, to a great extent, lived up to the expectations of 
the people during the lifetime of Gandhi and later it was confined to 
some of his followers in India. However, this armoury of liberation 
remained in the social practices of many subordinated nations. It is 
time to reflect on the celebration of the centenary year of Satyagraha 
and reinvent it in the present context in order to build up a non- 
violent social order. 

Broadly speaking, violence includes anything that disturbs 
peaceful existence of any creature of universe and is said that one 
lives on peril of others and survival of the fittest becomes an intrinsic 
course. Thus, existence of a society in perfect absence of violence in 
absolute terms is theoretically beyond imagination. This framework 
gives violence widest possible canvass of philosophical flight. 
However, in course of history, people in a society learnt to co-exist 
and live together, evolved acceptable forms, norms and degree of 
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violence- structured or sporadic - to the agreeable level of social 
sensitivity, adaptability and sanctions with minimum acceptable 
variation. Therefore, acceptance of the level of violence in any form 
marks level of sensitivity and consciousness that a society has acquired 
in the process of its transformation and development, and thus level 
of peaceful co-existence denotes level of progress}. 

In historical process of development, society creates structures 
and institutions — social, economic, political, etc., - to regulate its 
behaviour of co-existence, which is broadly called the system. When 
a system discriminates, deprives, and exploits in terms of unequal 
access to resources, opportunities and livelihood against decent living 
conditions, it is violence inherent in structure*. Violence ingrained in 
structures varies with the degree of exploitation of people practised 
through structured institutions and systems across time and space. 
Expansion of economic activities, particularly trade, leading to colonial 
preoccupation, subjugation and exploitation of races and places, which 
emerged sharper after industrial revolution by dominant global 
players, witnessed expansion of global structural violence. However, 
generally, it is found that structural violence does not attract so much 
of reactions from the civil society as sporadic direct violence, 
irrespective of forms and scale. The fact remains that sporadic violence 
— individual feuds, criminal offence, etc., - often represents a subset 
or smaller fraction of violence compared to structured violence. 
Moreover, these sporadic incidents, in a sense, are also the by-product 
of the system that prevails. Thus, violence inherent in structure has 
much larger dimensions than sporadic ones. 

This paper is intended to deal with structural violence grounded 
in regional disparity in growth, unemployment, poverty and regional 
inequality of opportunities and access to resources for livelihood, 
and delve into non-violent alternative development perspectives. It 
is divided into five sections besides introduction. Section one covers 
distribution of regional growth, unemployment, and poverty. Section 
two examines global policy environment and the prospect of 
developing and developed nations to get rid.of hardships. Section 
three provides a critique of industrialism with Gandhian perspectives. 
Section four discusses non-violent resistance towards building an 
alternative social order, and section five is an endeavour to summarise 
the discussion and draw imperatives and strategies. 


Growth, Unemployment and Poverty 


The world has become materially richer, better equipped with 


technological precision, and possessed with deeper experiences and 
wisdom than ever before. Not only developed nations, but also many 
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developing nations have acquired better level of material living 
conditions. People of developing nations have become, on an average, 
healthier, better educated and less impoverished if one goes by the 
available data. But regional disparity in growth is also very sharp. A 
quick look at the balance sheet of market-driven ‘reforms and 
development during 1993-2003 suggests that most of the developed 
nations could not exceed annual GDP growth rate of more than 25 
per cent (Table 1). 

Latest data available from ILO suggest that annual growth rate 
during 1993-2003 was 3.5 per cent. Highest growth rate was registered 
by East Asia (8.5 per cent) followed by South Asia (5.5 per cent). 
South — East Asia registered growth (4.4%) above the world average 
rate of growth. Middle East and North Africa is exactly at par with 
world levels (3.5 per cent). Growth rates of Sub — Saharan Africa (2.9 
per cent) and Latin America and the Caribbean (2.6 per cent), although 
much lower than that of the world, are still above that of the 
industrialised economies (2.5 per cent). Transition economies have 
registered almost stagnating growth rate of 0.2 per cent?. This shows 
unevenness of distribution of growth in the world. 

The scenario of employment on the whole is also not encouraging. 
Employment population ratio of the world has declined by 1.26 per 
cent (i.e, from 63.3 per cent in 1993 to 62.5 per cent in 2003). Annual 
growth rate of labour force has increased by 1.8 per cent and labour 
productivity by 1 per cent. Exceptions apart, most of the economies 
of the world have witnessed either declining rate of change in 
employment population ratio or remained stagnant. Even East Asian 
countries with a robust growth rate of 8.3 per cent have registered 
declining rate of change in employment population ratio. Although, 
Middle East and North Africa, Sub-Saharan Africa and industrialised 
economies have registered positive rate of change in employment 
population ratio, the scenario of labour productivity is very 
disappointing. Growth rate and rate of change in labour productivity 
remained negative in case of Sub-Saharan Africa, possibly because of 
the highest growth rate of labour force. Declining rate of change in 
employment population ratio is sharpest in case of transition 
economies. On the whole, the world is heading towards a syndrome 
of jobless growth. 

Despite 3.5 per cent growth of GDP of the world, the rate of 
unemployment has increased from 5.6 per cent in 1993 to 6.2 percent 
in 2003 (Table 2), even after addition of people in work and 
employment. 

Unemployment rate is highest in the Middle East and North 
Africa (12.2 per cent) followed by Sub-Saharan Africa (10.9 per cent) 
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and Latin America and the Caribbean (8 per cent). Exceptions apart, 
unemployment has been rising. Unemployment rate even in the 
industrialised countries is 6.8 per cent. Although unemployment rate 
in South Asia remained stagnant, most of the regions of the world 
witnessed rising unemployment in the 1990s. 

Out of the 2.85 billion people in work at the end of 2005, 1.4 
billion people still do not earn enough to lift themselves and their 
families above the US$2 a day poverty line — just as many as ten 
years ago. Among these, 520 million lived with their families in 
extreme poverty on less than US$1 a day. Thus, the structure is so 
violent that nearly every fifth worker of this world has to face the 
most impossible situation of surviving with less than US$1 a day in 
the 21% century of acclaimed progress. Working conditions of the 
workers even in the industrialised countries remained inhuman with 
long hours and one third of minimum wages‘. Cross-country analysis 
suggests that unemployment has a direct relation with poverty. Table 
2 shows that 19.7 per cent of working people of the world live in 
extreme poverty at US$ 1 day. Sub-Saharan Africa has the highest 
concentration of poverty (55.8 per cent) among working people 
followed by South Asia (38.1 per cent). Taking US$ 2 a day for 
international poverty, about 49.7 per cent among the working people 
could be categorised as poor. About 89 per cent of Sub-Saharan Africa 
and 87.5 per cent of working people are poor according to this 
criterion. The proportion of working poor in Sub-Saharan Africa 
remained almost unchanged during last thirteen years (1990-2003). 
Spread of poverty among working poor in South East Asia and East 
Asia was to the tune of 58.8 and 49.2 per cent respectively. Although 
the chances are bleak, if the size of the poor is reduced to half by 
2015 as per United Nations Declaration, there will still remain 900 
million people living in extreme poverty, 826 million people 
undernourished and nearly one billion people lacking access to 
improved water resources®. FAO reveals that about 850 million are 
malnourished, 9 million human beings, of whom 5 million are children, 
die of hunger leading to loss of 220 million human years of productive 
lives. Out of 850 million undernourished, 815 are from developing 
countries, 28 on from transition states and 9 million from 
industrialised states’. It is not intended to deny the achievements of 
the last 15 years. They include the bringing of 30 million children to 
school, helping 100 million people to cross the level of extreme 
poverty, providing 1.2 billion people access to clean drinking water, 
increase in life expectancy by two years, and literacy from 70 to 76 
per cent. 

However, many daunting challenges remain. The poor people 
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constituting 2.5 billion of the world’s population are living on less 
than $2 a day and the rate of reduction in poverty has slowed down 
in recent years particularly in the 1990s. Every year 10 million children 
are dying due to causes which are preventable. About 115 million 
children are still out of school. More than one billion people are denied 
access to safe drinking water and over 2.6 billion people do not have 
proper sanitation. HDR reveals that since 1990, 18 countries and about 
460 million population have moved backward in terms of human 
development indicators- life expectancy, literacy and income. It implies 
that health and education has shown a regressive trend, and 
correspondingly their employability has also been affected. Out of 
18 such countries 12 are from Sub-Saharan Africa and six are countries 
belonging to the Commonwealth of Independent States. South Africa 
slipped down by 35 places, Zimbabwe by 23, Botswana and Tajikistan 
by 21, Ukraine by 17 and Russian Federation by 15°. This indicates 
an alarming rise in the scale of structural violence. 

In such a situation, we need to examine the prospects of coming 
out of poverty syndrome within the framework of the present 
development paradigm and growth structure. The ILO considered 
IMF estimated average GDP growth rates for last one decade (1995- 
2005) and projection thereof for required growth rates to meet MDG 
targets. The projection suggests that the world except industrialized 
economies has a possibility to achieve US $1 a day, but there is remote 
chance to achieve US $ 2 a day (Table 3). Region wise analysis suggests 
that East Asia has fair chance to achieve targets and South Asia, 
although has potential to achieve US $1 a day, the possibility to cross 
US $2 a day target is bleak. Thus MDG is not going to be achieved 
with such a jobless growth syndrome”. This implies that the scale of 
structural violence cannot be reduced as expected. 

Despite these deep-rooted crises, no country of the world will 
be prepared to forgo unnecessary defence expenditure and channel 
funds to address the well being of humanity. The Stockholm 
International Peace Research Institute estimated that global military 
expenditure in 2003 was to the tune of $950 billion. High-income 
countries accounted for 75 per cent of this expenditure although their 
share in the global population is merely 16 per cent. The combined 
military spending of these countries was slightly higher than the 
aggregate foreign debt of all low-income countries and 10 times 
higher than their combined levels of official development assistance 
in 2001. There is a huge gap between what countries are prepared to 
allocate for military means to provide security and maintain their 
global and regional power status, on the one hand, and the allocation 
to alleviate poverty and promote economic development, on the 
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other. “The main reason for the increase in world military spending 
is the massive increase in the United States, which accounts for almost 
half of the world total. . . . In the absence of [appropriations for the 
new war on terror, and on Iraq], US military expenditure would still 
show a significant increase, but at a much slower rate, and world 
military spending would show a rise of 4 per cent rather than 11 per 
cent in 2003.” H 

Red Herring reports that America’s military is its largest business. 
According to the House Budget Committee, in 2000, defence 
expenditures represented 16 percent of discretionary federal 
spending. Excluding entitlements like Social Security and Medicare, 
all non-defence spending combined was only 19 percent of the federal 
budget. 

An estimate of world arms trade during 1997-2004 was in the 
order of 269376 million US dollars of which US alone accounted for a 
share of 40 per cent. This amount is a fraction of the total investment 
in the arms industry for profit at the cost of the well being of humanity. 
Thus, the modern State has become a strong vehicle for perpetuating 
structural violence. All this indicates a kind of a development 
syndrome where the state inevitably becomes an agent for creating a 
vicious circle of crises and a mechanism to protect the interest of the 
capital. In other words, the state works as an agent of capital within 
the safe space of political democracy. This raises questions about the 
character of the State, which broadly appears to be anti - poor. 
Therefore, further development in this line is bound to add to the 
challenges of increasing structural violence to humanity at large. Here 
Gandhi needs to be brought in to address the basic question of 
structural violence rooted in the present development paradigm. 


Global Policy Environment 


The French Revolution and Industrial Revolution are the two major 
events that reshaped the direction of development and global policies 
of modern states. The essence of the French Revolution in terms of 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity raised aspirations and morale of 
people, and later historical social movements took up the cause of 
people’s power. However, competition to achieve control over 
resources, markets and technology among dominant players with 
competing and conflicting interests resulted in colonial expansionism 
and two world wars. Meanwhile the Keynesian treatise, amidst the 
great depression, created the space for the greater government 
expenditure to generate employment and enhance the purchasing 
power of people. This so-called welfarism of modern state in the 
interest of capital got legitimised in order to rescue industries from 
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the great depression. Understanding among leading developed 
nations to share world resources and markets led to the formation 
of cartels and regulatory mechanisms in the democratic garb. 
However, dominance of major developed nations in these institutions 
continued in one form or the other. International development 
policies, defence, and politics have been decided in favour and at the 
desire of developed nations. Community Development Programmes, 
Target Group Approach to eradicate poverty, Basic Need Approach, 
and now Self Help Group through micro finance institutions amidst 
market driven jobless growth with liberalisation, privatisation and 
globalisation have occupied pride of place in the development 
strategies. Although industrialism for profit was implicit in the 
development strategy since beginning, it became more explicit in 
recent years, thereby undermining the interest of the common people. 
“The reality is that power and wealth in this world are very, very 
unequally shared and that far too many people are condemned to 
lives of extreme poverty and degradation.””. Challenges before the 
world in general need to be comprehended carefully in view of the 
history of progress that the world has witnessed. There is a general 
view among the development experts that globalisation has bypassed 
the poor. Human Development Report indicates intensified structural 
violence, as: “many of the poorest countries are marginalised from 
the growing global opportunities. The income gap between the poorest 
and the richest countries are widening.” 13 
After the Second World War a cartel of capitalist countries was 
formed in the Bretton Woods Conference, which laid the foundation 
of International Financial Institutions — International Monetary Fund 
(IMF), International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(IBRD), which is popularly known as the World Bank, etc., as a 
platform to pursue the agenda of capitalist power. However, concerted 
mobilisations against colonial exploitation resulted in the gradual 
liberation of the colonies followed by installation of democratic 
governments, which could create more space than ever before for 
public expression. Thus, people’s movements could achieve a certain 
degree of civil rights through legislation, parts of which were 
implemented while others took a backseat. Interests of the capital 
got more space through legislation at the expense of people’s interest. 
Roles of the state as a welfare mechanism was minimised. To take 
care of the interests of multinational and transnational corporations 
a cartel has emerged in the form of the World Trade Organisation 
(WTO). 
_ It is not out of place to mention that whenever matters conflicted 
with the direct interest of developed nations, they tend not to go by 
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rule and principles of distributive justiœ. Major financial agencies, 
Le., The World Bank and The IMF, have been facilitating industrialism. 
The World Bank systematically used these tools to gain theoretical 
justification and political credibility.14 The United Nations continued 
to remain as an advisory body. In order to exercise control over non- 
renewable resources and safeguard their arms industries, the powerful 
countries have undermined the existence of this global institution. 
Continued violence in Iraq, and Afghanistan, etc., are examples of 
undermining international law. The arms race in South Asian countries 
is another example. Collapse of the Doha Round of WTO negotiation 
because of the rigid posture of the developed nations is a further 
example. The failure of Doha Round on the issue of agricultural 
subsidies suggests that agreeing to proposals does not necessarily 
lead to abiding by them when interests of the rich countries are 
threatened. “Rich country trade policies continue to deny poor 
countries and poor people a fair share of global prosperity- and they 
fly in the face of the Millennium Declaration.” 

Agricultural subsidies by USA and EU have been distorting 
agricultural trade against the principle of providing a level playing 
field. Needless to mention that trade by rules was the basic 
assumption in WTO. There id hardly any doubt that, even in the 
condition of trade by rules, developed nations have the advantage 
of capital intensiveness in production and infrastructure. Developing 
nations, in a situation of capital and land scarcity, have genuine 
apprehensions about even the trade by rules regime also. Peoples’ 
movements and academics at the global level have registered 
protests.16 There have been definite indications that WTO may not 
be effective to provide a level playing field!” contrary to claims that 
the body could be used by developed nations to demand concessions 
in bilateral trade. It is also presumed that “more than aid, trade has 
the potential to increase the share of world’s poorest countries and 
people in global prosperity. Limiting that potential through unfair 
trade policies is inconsistent to the MDG. More than that, it is unjust 
and hypocritical.”18 

Poor nations have summarily been denied the right to 
development. “The aim is not the promotion of the democratic 
participation of individuals in decision making processes, or the respect 
of their right to development, but state sponsored market regulation, 
that is neo regulation by dominant forces of capital.”19 MNCs are 
taking root in Indian agriculture through manipulative resolutions 
from the Gram Sabha. “International aid is a key investment in human 
development. Returns to that investment can be measured in the 
human potential unleashed by averting avoidable sickness, and death, 
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educating all children, overcoming gender inequalities and creating 
the conditions for sustained economic growth. Development assistance 
suffers from two problems: chronic under financing and poor quality. 
There have been improvements on both fronts. But much remains to 
be done to close the MDG financing gaps and improve value for 
money.”29 Once, US was of the generous view: “The test of our 
progress is not whether we add more to the abundance of those who 
have much; it is whether we provide enough for those who have too 
little.”21 But today, US is one of the perpetrators of inequality and 
violence, imposing sanctions and denying democratic values and 
institutions. Uncritical life style and consumption patterns have driven 
low income Americans into a debt trap.” Developed nations are the 
perpetrators of arms trade and structural violence, undermining the 
values of democratic institutions. 

Addressing the delegates of World Economic Forum, the Secretary 
General of United Nations shared: “general perception among many 
is that this is the fault of globalisation and that globalisation is driven 
by global elite, composed of at least, represented by the people who 
attend this gathering.”2> In this backdrop, he warned: “None of us, I 
suggest, can afford to ignore the condition of our fellow passengers 
on this little boat. If they are sick, all of us risk infection. If they are 
angry, all of us easily get hurt.” It is worth mentioning to substantiate 
the statement that deprivation has also encouraged cross-border crime 
and terrorism and given rise to multinational crime syndicates and 
networks.” This is an important indication of a kind of a development 
syndrome, where the state inevitably becomes an agent for creating 
a vicious circle of crises and functions as a mechanism to protect the 
interests of neo-liberal capitalism.*6 

Needless to mention that spill over effects of development in 
general and technological development in particular played an 
important role in reducing the hardship of society. However, it has 
created challenges before the humanity as well. This is precisely 
because the technology, which is in principle a faceless form of power, 
has never remained class neutral in history. If the society is governed 
by the bourgeois democracy initially through welfare state and later 
through transnational capital the benefit of technology is bound to 
be reaped by the capitalists. Competition to harvest profit has been 
undermining the interest of the common masses of the world and 
this has resulted in wider unemployment, poverty and misery. Labour 
saving technologies and jobless growth dominated the production 
of the world at large irrespective of space and time. Access to 
democratic institutions, to a certain extent, could of course be possible 
for the common people. Many constitutional provisions were made 
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for their welfare and some of them were implemented also. However, 
democracy is still functioning as an oligarchic institution and yet to 
become meaningfully participatory. The use of the word ‘participatory 
democracy’ emerged as a tool of efficiency the political sphere. But 
the order to participate remains the moving spirit behind participation.” 
The need of the hour is to broaden the base of democracy for common 
people through economic decentralisation. It is always to be 
underlined that democracy is not an end in itself but one of the means 
to achieve the goal of an egalitarian society and progress through . 
development and distributive justice, and people are the real.agents 
of change and ultimate masters. It needs to be realised as early as 
possible. Unless economic decentralisation becomes the acceptable 
norm for all practical purposes, structural violence will continue. So 
long as structural violence continues, restoration of substantive 
democratic values and peace remain a remote possibility. 


Critique of Industrialism in Gandhian Perspective 


There could hardly be any disagreement that structural violence is 
the result of jobless ‘non-development’ syndrome and ‘is sustained 
because of reinforced non-development policies and strategies. The 
leading role in development of modern industrialism was played by 
Europe, which basically focused on the development of physical 
force? in order to exercise control over non-renewable resources 
and market, which in turn led to competition and conflict. Clash -of 
interests among the capitalist forces led to two world wars and heavy 
loss of lives and property of the people. Emergence of the welfare 
state was a logical culmination and historical necessity to save capital 
from the Great Depression consequent upon industrialism and its 
necessary evils i.e., growing unemployment. Gandhi emphasised that 
development of modern industrialism requires exploitation of races 
and places. He says: “Industrialism is, I am afraid, going to be curse 
for mankind. Exploitation of one nation by another nation can not go 
for all times ... And if the future of industrialism is dark for the west 
would it not be darker for India?”39 He further added: “In fact, 
India when it begins to exploit other nations-as it must if it becomes 
industrialised, will be a curse. for other nations and menace to the 
world.”3! This statement can be generalised for the rest of the world 
as well. However, nobody should deduce from this historical fact 
that Gandhi was opposed to new horizons of knowledge and 
technology that resolve crises and reduces hardships. On the issue of 
learning English language he said: “I do not want my house to be 
walled in on all the sides and my windows to be stuffed. I want the 
culture of all lands to be blown about my house as freely as possible. 
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But I refuse to be blown off my feet by any.”5? Despite having an 
altogether different worldview, Gandhian critique on industrialism 
comes closer to Bolshevik colonial thesis conceptualising imperialism 
as a necessary development stage of capitalism. Further elaboration 
and refinement of this concept can be seen in the analysis of 
development of the centre at the cost of periphery” and imperialism 
as a permanent phase of capitalism. 

Now, if we reflect on the present situation of the world right 
from industrial revolution and colonial expansion to globalisation of 
capital with their agencies like IMF, IBRD and WTO, particularly in 
the contexts of the marginalized sections and nations, it becomes 
necessary to recall Gandhi and his discourse in the Hind Swaraj, which 
is a blue print of an alternative vision for development. This needs to 
be unfolded and reinvented to address the basic question of structural 
violence rooted in the present development paradigm, and the role 
of Satyagraha to mobilise and educate people need to be re-examined. 
In order to do away with structural violence, Gandhian ‘perception 
of social justice could guide us. He writes: “Everybody should be 
able to get sufficient work to make the two ends meet. And this ideal 
can be universally realised only if the means of production of 
elementary necessaries of life remain under the control of masses. 
..they should not be made a vehicle of traffic for exploitation of 
others. Their monopolisation by any country, nation or groups of 
persons would be unjust.”®5 Adding an economic dimension to his 
concept of non-violent social order, he emphasised: “Economic 
equality is the master key to non-violent independence. Working for 
economic equality means abolishing the central conflict between capital 
and labour. It means the levelling down of the few rich in whose 
hands is concentrated the bulk of the nation’s wealth on the one 
hand, and a levelling up of the semi-starved naked millions on the 
other. A non-violent system of government is clearly an impossibility 
so long as the wide gulf between the'rich and the hungry millions 
persists. . . . A violent and bloody revolution is a certainty one day 
unless there is a voluntary abdication of riches and power which 
riches give and sharing them for the common good. . . . It is true that 
it is difficult to reach. So is non-violence difficult to attain.” 

These insights from Gandhi provides a roadmap to identify action 
programmes as well, running through pages in his Village Swaraj, i.e. 
poor man’s swaraj, where ‘no one is to be the first and none the 
last’97 In his worldview: 

“Independence must begin at the bottom. Thus, every village 
will be a' republic or Panchayat having full powers. It follows, 
therefore, that every village has to be self-sustained and capable of 
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managing its affairs even to the extent of defending itself against 
any onslaught from without. Thus, ultimately, it is the individual 
who is the unit. This does not exclude dependence on and willing 
help from neighbours or from the world. It will be free and voluntary 
play of mutual forces. Such a society is necessarily highly cultured, in 
which every man and woman knows what he or she wants, and what 
is more, knows that no one should want anything that others cannot 
have with equal labour. 

In this structure composed of innumerable villages there will be 
ever widening, never ascending circles. Life will not be a pyramid 
with the apex sustained by the bottom. But it will be an oceanic circle 
whose center will be the individual always ready to perish for the 
village, the latter ready to perish for the circle of villages, till at the 
last the whole becomes one life composed of individuals, never 
aggressive in their arrogance but ever humble, sharing the majesty 
of the oceanic circle of which they are integral units. Therefore, the 
outermost circumference will not wield power to crush the inner 
circle but give strength to all within and derive its own from the 
centre.”98 

Gandhi articulated his ideals of just social order in terms of 
removal of poverty, and unemployment, providing proper food, 
clothes, education and creative healthy condition of living for every 
human being so that common masses can work and earn easily to 
meet their needs.* 

To bring this ideal into being the entire social order has got to be 
reconstructed. A society based on non-violence cannot nurture any 
other ideal. On non-violence, he says: “Non-violence in its dynamic 
condition means conscious suffering. It does not mean meek 
submission to the will of evildoer, but it means pitting of one’s whole 
soul against the will of the tyrant. Working under this law of our 
being, it is possible for a single individual to defy the whole might of 
unjust empire to save his honour, his religion his soul, and lay the 
foundation for that empire’s fall or its regeneration.”*1 For non-violent 
activists he prescribed three tests - (1) non-violent activists will raise 
first their voice against injustice and exploitation (2) they will always 
be ready to fight injustices and (3) they will be ready to sacrifice 
their lives to end injustices. And to decide as to what is right action, 
Gandhi being a practical idealist, developed a measuring rod to test 
actions and policies. He advised: “I will give you a talisman. 
Whenever you are in doubt, or when the self becomes too much with 
you, apply the following test. Recall the face of the poorest and the 
weakest man whom you may have seen, and ask yourself if the step 
you contemplate is going to be of any use to him. Will he gain anything 
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by it? Will it restore him to a control over his own life and destiny? 
In other words, will it lead to swaraj for the hungry and spiritually 
starving millions? Then you will find your doubts and your self 
melting away.”42 His mission to establish a non-violent social 
order got the spark of ignition in South Africa and continued 
throughout his life. His practices suggest that the course is seldom 
smooth. Therefore he said: ~Non-violence with its technique of 
Satyagraha and non-co-operation will be the sanction of the village 
community.”49 


Satyagraha as Non-Violent Resistance 


Resistance is a natural behaviour of any creature against any 
undesirable abnormal situation. It could be violent or peaceful. The 
state’s repressive forces often suppress violent resistance.44 Peaceful 
resistance is one of the most powerful contributions to humanity to 
fight against injustices, exploitations and violence and “.. . .every 
human being has one fundamental right and obligation. A man owes 
it as a duty to refuse to do anything out of fear and therefore, when 
anyone holds out a threat in order to force him to do something, he 
has a right to resist.”45 With this contour of philosophical parlance, 
now if one reflects on the present unacceptable situation of the world, 
full of conflicts, exploitation and marginalization, this inevitably leads 
to Gandhi and his discourse in the Hind Swaraj, which is a blue print 
of an alternative vision for development emerging out of his practices 
of Satyagraha. Satyagraha is a form of struggle in which Satyagrahi 
(cadet of non-violent struggle) is equipped with moral force. Gandhi 
evolved Satyagraha, i.e., ~.... to die but not to submit to the law”46 
which later became a gospel for liberation movements in many 
nations. In the words of Gandhi, ~Satyagraha (passive resistance) is a 
method of securing rights by personal suffering: it is the reverse of 
resistance by arms. When I refuse to do a thing that is repugnant to 
my conscience, I use soul force. For instance, the Government of the 
day has passed a law, which is applicable to me. I do not like it. If by 
using violence I force the Government to repeal the law, I am 
employing what may be termed body force. If I do not obey the law 
and accept the penalty for its breach, I use soul force. It involves 
sacrifice of self.”47 He further stated, “The real meaning of the 
statement that we are a law abiding nation is that we are Satyagrahis 
(passive resisters). When we do not like certain laws, we do not 
break the heads of law givers but we suffer and do not submit to the 
lawg. . . . Those who believe that they are not bound to obey laws 
Which are repugnant to their conscience have only the remedy of 
passive resistance open to them.”48 He emphasised on the use of 
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Satyagraha with a high degree of discretion. He said: “Since 
Satyagraha is one of the most powerful methods of direct action; a 
Satyagrahi exhausts all other means before he resorts to Satyagraha. 
He therefore, constantly and continually approach the constituted 
authority, he will appeal to public opinion, educate public opinion, 
state his case calmly and coolly before everybody who wants to listen 
to him, and only after he has exhausted all these avenues he will 
resort to Satyagraha. But when he has found the impelling call of the 
inner voice within him and launches out upon Satyagraha he has burnt 
his boats and there is no receding.”49 The kind of strong 
determination that is needed in Satyagraha is very much reflected in 
his writings: “The course of the Sun may alter, but this pledge, just 
and taken after full deliberation, shall not be abandoned.”5° 
Valliamma, Nagappan, Narayansami of Tamil Nadu and Ahmed 
Mohamed Kachalia from Bombay Presidency set the examples in South 
Africa.51 
Satyagraha is not an act of anarchy or just breaking laws alone, it 
has pedagogy for training of moral force with strict discipline and 
commitment. Gandhi said: “If you think that Satyagraha is only 
courting imprisonment somehow, you can go to jail by breaking any 
law. If one can offer Satyagraha in this way, every prisoner is a 
Satyagrahi. There can be Satyagraha only in civilly disobeying a law, 
for sufficient reason, without violating a moral law. If I could show 
any such way to you I would myself offer Satyagraha.”°2 According 
to him Satyagraha is an armoury,” the foundation of which is based 
on truth and non-violence. “The Satyagraha struggle must be 
conducted in a quiet and peaceful manner and in the true spirit of 
Satyagraha. . . . Behave in a peaceful manner and refrain from any 
acts of violence.”*4 He further came up with a code of conduct: 
“Satyagrahis will always follow truth, and will not by thought, word 
or deed hurt anybody. They will carry on the struggle with such self 
restraint and discipline as will enable them to acquire firm control 
over the people whose sympathy and cooperation they desire and 
have already been successful in winning in such an appreciable 
degree.” Satyagraha is pedagogy of transparent strategies and does 
not permit ill will or disrespect to any one. Gandhi wrote: “In 
Satyagraha, one should always show due courtesy” and is “bound 
to refrain from retaliation under the gravest provocation.” But it 
does not mean that resistance should not be strong. During Khera 
movement, refusing to pay revenue to government, Gandhi said: “It 
is the birth right and the duty of the people to disobey orders which, 
on mature consideration, they regard as unjust or oppressive.”°8 


Needless to mention that the success of Satyagraha by great martyrs 
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like Bhagat Singh and his comrades in British Jail for respectable 
treatment to political prisoners is one of the brilliant examples during 
freedom struggle of India. 

Cross-country practices of non-violent resistance have also 
witnessed wide coverage.” For example, Ferenes Deak, a farmer of 
Hungary, organised resistance against oppressive Austrian rule in 
1840; Col. Randois of Brazil refused to take up arms against the 
unarmed native Indians in their conflict with European immigrants 
in 1910; the Danish king of Denmark resisted all attempts of Hitler 
non-violently in 1940 and forced him to leave after two years; in 
1940, Norway was invaded by Pro-German dictator Vidkum Quisling, 
who was successfully resisted non-violently for five years; in 1955, 
in Montgomery, a black lady, refused to vacate seat for a white 
passenger in a bus. She was arrested. This triggered wider resistance. 
Dr. Martin Luther King adopted Christ’s love and Gandhi's non- 
violent resistance against racial discrimination and for liberation of 
the Blacks. 

Gandhi was aware of the limitations of Satyagrahis in the absence 
of exposure and training. He said: “The true spirit of satyagraha has 
not yet permeated the people with the result that they are not yet 
able to express their feelings in a manner worthy of satyagraha... All 
the same the satyagrahi will not be discouraged. It is only when the 
Rowlatt legislation is withdrawn or when he was sacrificed himself 
at the altar of truth that he will rest. He will learn from his daily 
experience during the struggle, educate the people, explain to them 
in public and in private the secret of satyagraha. ... He will capture 
their hearts with love.” Gandhi initiated the process of social 
mobilisation and reconstruction in South Africa through establishing 
Phoenix Settlement in 1904 and reorganised Indian Opinion for 
communication, and Tolstoy Farms (1910) to support the families of 
Satyagrahis during the protracted struggle. These initiatives 
culminated in the successful final campaign in 1913 that lasted until 
1914. Involvement of Gandhi in the freedom struggle of India was 
built upon his South African experiences. It is for the fist time in the 
history of politics that non-violent Satyagraha was introduced on 
such a large scale. But this took several years for preparation in terms 
of opening ashrams, developing organisations, institutions, working 
out constructive programmes, and mobilisation of masses for their 
direct participation.®! Thus, Satyagraha is a dynamic evolving concept, 
strategy and action, and it needs comprehensive preparatory work. 
Gandhi was of view that Satyagraha based on truth and non-violence 
is a victorious pedagogy. He testified: “It is my firm conviction that 
the victory of satyagraha is attainable only by adherence to truth, 
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avoidance of violence and by suffering. My experiment in South 
Africa, Champaran, Khaira and other places fully bears out the truth 
of my statement.” 

With these wider experiences and applications of Satyagraha , 
the time has come to apply this armoury against unacceptable 
structural violence of imperial forces and their comprador lackeys. 
Policies of ‘Industrialism’ pursued by developed nations have 
accentuated marginalisation and deprivation of people from access 
to basic needs and livelihood. There could be hardly any disagreement 
that structural violence of this order with industrialism, arms 
production, trade and profits at the cost of deprived billions of the 
world, is unacceptable. Thus, Satyagraha appeals to all rational minds 
who believe in a world order of equality and democratic 
decentralisation. In the age global finance capital new strategies are 
needed to fight against imperialism. Basic challenges today are to 
evolve new idioms and communication skills suitable to present 
contexts and initiate processes of alternative communication, 
organisation, institution and cadre building initiatives to create a 
‘non-violent army of moral force’ — Satyagrahis - equipped with 
ideology and commitment to non-violence and truth. 


Conclusion 


The global fact sheet suggests that growth performance of world 
varies from region to region. Except East Asia, none of the regions 
shows satisfactory performance. We have found that the world is 
heading towards jobless growth. As a result, billions of poor and 
unemployed people are in the coils of structural violence, which is 
increasing with the increasing pace of globalisation. Therefore, 
possibilities of achieving the MDG, i.e., halving working poor by 
2015, remain bleak. Despite this situation, the global policy 
environment remains aggressively against the poor and the 
marginalised. Global resistance has been rising sharply particularly 
after the emergence of WTO. Democratic forces of developing and 
developed nations have mobilised themselves to protest in Doha, 
Cancun, Singapore, Hong Kong, etc. Critical review of dominant 
development paradigm of industrialism suggests that unless an 
alternative path of development with non-violent social order is 
adopted, structural violence may not be reduced. Gandhi’s analysis, 
successful practices in South Africa and India and the global events 
show that there is a strong potential to reinvent Satyagraha for 
building an alternative social order. A new set of idioms and 
communication skills are to be evolved in the present context to 
mobilise people for greater resistance in order to strengthen 
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substantive democratic values and institutions. Unless structural 
violence is removed, substantive democracy and peace cannot be 
sustained. 
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The Role of Mahatma Gandhi in 
the Eradication of Untouchability © 
in Kerala 


T.P. Sankarankutty Nair 


Introduction 


Unroucuasiiry, UNAPPROACHABILITY AND unseeability 
proved to be social taboos for a long time in India. The princely state 
of Travancore was no exception to these social evils. Gandhi made 
several attempts to eradicate these evils from India. Among his five 
visits to Kerala, the one which begun on the 12th January 1937 and 
lasted till 23 January merit our special attention.! ‘This ten- day long 
journey from Kanyakumary to Kottayam accompanied by Pyarelal 
(author of the book “The Epic of Travancore”) and Prabhavati Devi 
had its magnetic effect on the people of Kerala. Although the last 
Maharaja Sree Chithira Thirunal had granted temple entry for the 
untouchables, it was very difficult to execute it. Gandhi was largely 
responsible for implementing this order and he along with Savarnas 
(upper castes) and Avarnas (lower castes) undertook a pilgrimage to 
some of the major temples. 


Background 

The untouchability issue was one of the basic problems faced by 
Indians during that period. The Indian National Congress under the 
leadership of Gandhi adopted several measures to eradicate it. 
Desabhimani T.K. Madhavan and Sardar K.M. Panikker moved 


resolutions in Congress meetings in this regard. As part of this, the 
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Vaikam Satyagraha was started in 1924 to secure civic rights to use 
the roads on all four sides of the Mahadevar Temple. Although the 
Vaikam Satyagraha secured little in concrete terms, it created a 
consciousness in the state of Travancore about the essentiality of 
reforms. The death of the Maharaja Sreemoolam Thirunal in late 1924 
complicated matters. It was left to the last Maharaja, Sri Chithira 
Thirunal Balarama Varma (1931-1947) to settle the issue by granting 
temple entry to all believers including untouchables. Gandhi treated 
the reform as a miracle of the time.* The role of the last ruler of 
Travancore in this reform had not been analysed properly until 
recently. The effort had been to shower encomiums on the Diwan 
Sir C.P. Ramaswamy Iyer for this reform. If the king had objected to 
it the reform might not have been carried out at all. 

The movement for temple entry was started in Travancore before 
it was thought of in British India. C. Raman Thampi who had retired 
as Judge of the Travancore High Court was the first individual in 
Travancore to ask for opening all temples to the Aavarnas in a public 
`~ meeting held at Kollam in 1917.5 

As early as 1888 the religious monopoly of the Brahmins had 
been questioned by the Ezhavas, particularly by Sri Narayana Guru 
(1857-1928). It was he who installed the idol of Lord Siva at 
Aruvippuram near Trivandrum, a temple for the downtrodden. The 
establishment of a temple by an untouchable infuriated the orthodox 
Brahmins who questioned the propriety of such an act. Sri Narayana 
answered that the deity consecrated was an ‘Ezhava Siva and not a 
Brahmin Siva’.4 The hollowness of caste distinctions was revealed 
and the meaningless pride of the Brahmins was shattered by this 
sober reply of the harbinger of social reform movement in Kerala.” 
He continued to establish temples for the sake of the Avarnas. 


Vaikam and Guruvayoor Satyagrahas 


The dawn of the 20% century witnessed increased demand for opening 
temples for all Avarnas. Following C. Raman Thampi, it was 
Desabhimani T.K. Madhavan (1885-1930) who raised the issue in the 
Sreemoolam Popular Assembly in its 15 session in 1919.6 He brought 
to the notice of the Government a representation for the removal of 
theendal (unapproachability) and for admission of Avarnas into Savarna 
Temples. The Government replied that the matter related to religion ` 
and as such they could not interfere.” The top officials of the 
Government were all Savarnas and consequently justice was denied 
once again to the Avarnas. In 1920, in the 16 session of the Assembly, 
Kunju Panicker, another Ezhava leader, pleaded for the recognition of 
the right of the Ezhavas to enter all Hindu temples for worship. He 
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also circulated a pamphlet under the caption, “Hardships experienced 
by Ezhavas in social and political life”. The Government of Travancore 
was adamant and did nothing. 

- Madhavan raised the issue in the 17 session of the Assembly 
(1921) but with no immediate consequence. The ruling given by Diwan 
Raghavaiyya (1920-25) was rather vague that a religious subject should 
not be discussed in the Assembly.? In 1923 the Kakinada session of 
the Congress constituted the Kerala Untouchability Committee with 
a view to working for the uplift of the depressed classes. This gave a 
fillip to the agitators in Travancore. In the session Kerala was 
represented among others by Desabhimani Madhavan, Sardar K.M. 
Panikker and K.P. Kesava Menon!’ This trio from Kerala enlisted 
the support of Gandhi for the eradication of untouchability. It would 
appear that K.M. Panikker had suggested to T.K. Madhavan that only 
` through Satyagraha could public attention be drawn to the problem 
of unapproachability. While Madhavan was for a Satyagraha at 
Hartpad, Panikker proposed Vaikam." It was finally decided to start 
the Satyagraha in front of the Vaikam Mahadever Temple on the 30% 
March 1924. Mannath Padmanabhan, K. Kelappan, George Joseph, 
E.V.R. Naicker, C.V. Kunhiraman, Kurur Neelakandan 
Namboodiripad, Changanassery Parameswaran Pillai, T.R. 
Krishnaswamy Iyer, Alummoottil Channan, A.K. Pillai and M.N. Nair 
played crucial and decisive roles at various stages of the twenty- 
month long struggle. 

Savarna associations like the Kerala Hindu Sabha, the Nair Service 
Society and the Kshatriya Mahasabha wholeheartedly supported the . 
Satyagraha. Even the Yogakshema Sabha passed resolutions in favour 
of the agitators.!3 The Savarna Jatha organized by the caste Hindus 
under the leadership of Mannath Padmanabhan eloquently dramatized 
the sympathy of the high castes in support of their brethren. After a 
period of violence, fasting and suffering Vaikam Temple authorities 
threw open all the roads except the East Gate. Later the Satyagraha 
was withdrawn on the basis of the direction given by the Mahatma.!4 

The Guruvayoor Satyagraha staged from the first of November 
1931 by K. Kelappan under the auspices of the Kerala Provincial 
Congress Committee was also withdrawn after ten months of struggle 
as per the advice of Gandhi. A.K. Gopalan acted as the volunteer 
captain of this Guruvayur feat. Though both these Satyagrahas were 
staged with the ultimate object of temple entry, it was realized only 
partially. 

As a consequence of the Vaikam settlement, the Government had 
opened the roads near the temples at Kannankulangara, Tiruvarpu 
and Ambalapuzha to the Harijans.16 Despite this advantage, the 
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Satyagrahis surrendered unconditionally to state power and withdrew 
with a heavy load of moral defeat on their back.!” The Governmental 
promise was however not kept in the case of the Suchindram temple. 
It was therefore decided to start the Satyagraha’at Suchindram in 
January 1926 under the leadership of Dr. M.E. Naidu. In the 
meanwhile, Changanasseri Parameswaran Pillai secured a promise 
from the Commissioner of Travancore Police named Pitt by which 
the Government had agreed to open a discussion about this. 

All these Satyagrahas of Vaikam, Suchindram and Guruvayoor 
for temple entry succeeded in creating awareness among the officials 
and non-officials about its need. This was the background under which 
the Temple Entry Proclamation of Chihtira Thirunal Balarama Varma 
was issued on the 12 November 1936 — 25th birthday (based on 
star) of the king. It was a strange coincidence that it was also the 58 
birthday of Diwan C.P. Ramaswamy lyer.!8 Without knowing this 
background a scholar recently published a paper in which full credit 
was given to the Diwan Sir C.P. for bringing out the Temple Entry 
Proclamation in Travancore.!? Naturally the followers of the palace 
also were moved by this type of distortion. 

In a recent issue of the Bhavan’s Journal of the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan (Bombay) an article written by late S. Narayana Swamy was 
republished the original of which had appeared in the Swarajya of 
Rajaji (8 October 1966, following the death of Sir C.P). In this article 
as well as in the book published by the grand daughter of C.P. (Mrs. 
Shakuntala Jagannathan) Sir C.P. was given an exalted position for 
all the good things that had taken place in Travancore after the death 
of Sri Moolam Thirunal (1885-1924) and the end of the regency of the 
Senior Maharani (1924-1931). Of course Sir C.P. was dominant and 
quite often secured the green signal of King Balarama Varma for his 
routine administrative matters. This position however underwent 
changes by 1931 when the King began to assert himself and dictated 
things to his Diwan Sir C.P. Even Prof. A. Sreedhara Menon, one of 
the prominent historians and writers of Kerala History 'and Culture, 
depicted Sir C.P. as one who was responsible for all that was 
appreciated well by the public including the responsibility for the 
temple entry proclamation.?! 

In response to the article by the late S. Narayana Swamy, the 
younger brother of the late Chithira Thirunal and the present head 
of the Travancore Royal Family H.H. Padmanabhadasa Marthanda 
Varma clarified through the Bhavan’s Journal that Mahatma Gandhi 
and the Regent, Her Highness the Senior Maharani and the then 
Maharaja Chithira Thirunal had a meeting at the Fort Palace, 
Trivandrum in 1924.” In this meeting when the Regent Rani expressed 
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her hésitation to grant temple entry to the downtrodden sections, 
G asked the:same question to the young Maharaja who was 
standing nearby. The late H.H. Chithira Thirunal said categorically 
that hé‘would grant it once he took over the reigns of administration. ` 
The firm reply from the King came in 1924, six years before the landing 
of Sir C.P. Ramaswamy lyer in Travancore soil as the legal and 
constitutional adviser to the Maharaja of Travancore. ° 

The present head of the Royal Family also made it clear that it’ 
was his brother as the sovereign of the land who delayed-the 
acceptance (letter) of accession to the Viceroy although it was 
prepared by the Diwan as early as 23" July 1947. It was sent to the 
Viceroy only on 28t July by telegram and on the 30 by a letter. 
The clarification offered by the present head of the Travancore Royal 
house now stands for testimony. It is to be remembered that Sir C.P., 
although powerful and dominant, was only a Diwan. It was for the 
sovereign to issue the Temple Entry Proclamation. He could very 
well delay it or even ignore it.24 Since the late Chithira TirurfAl’had a 
scheme in mind of amelioratirig the conditions of his depressed 
sections of the society, the temple entry was granted as his 25th 
birthday present. Nowhere in history did we see the Diwan’s birthday 
(in this case 58‘) was celebrated. The argument that the temple 
entry proclamation was CP’s birthday present is a flimsy and 
unreasonable argument to propose and project. oe 

The last ruler of Travancore, a multi linguist and scholar, was 

with a progressive mind is evidenced by the long interview 
which the author had conducted. Further the policies adopted by 
him during the 1947 accession to the Indian Union also reveal to us 
his inclination for people’s welfare rather than his own desire to 
retain monarchical absolutism.” The Diwan executed many of his 
policies and programmes in his official capacity as the practical 
administrator of the land. If we ask anyone or examine any document 
as to who was.ambitious, we could very well assume that it was Sir 
C.P. who had greater ambitions in Independent India than the last 
\ ruler of Travancore. Whenever Mahatma Gandhi referred to the 
reform, he gave due prominence to the trio - viz the Maharaja, the 
Regent mother and the Diwan.” If any of these “factors” objected to 
the reformation, it would have been delayed till the dawn of 
responsible government and the establishment of parliamentary 
democracy. 

When the temple entry proclamation was issued there were 1526 
‘temples under the jurisdiction of the Government including 155 major 
temples. According to the Harijan, temples like those at Kanyakumari, 
Suchindram, Sri Padmanabhaswamy temple, Varkala 
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Janardanaswamy temple, Harippad, Ambalapuzha, Thakazhy, 
Vaikam, Aranmula, Chengannoor, Ettumanoor, Kalady and 
Neyyattinkara (12 temples) enjoyed all India fame one way or the 
other. 


Gandhian Technique 


Until Gandhi’s arrival in Travancore on the 12th of January 1937, the 
sanctioned reform was implemented only partially. There was 
apprehension among Avarnas as to whether Savarnas would prevent 
the formers’ temple entry. So it was with utmost devotion and 
dedication that non-Savarnas entered the temples. Gandhi's 
accompaniment of Avarnas to the temples gave them a fillip to worship 
in temples along with Savarnas. Isolated groups of Pulayas, Parayas, 
Kuravas etc. of the Harijan Hostel of Trivandrum had darsan of Lord . 
Padmanabha on the 11% of December 1936. To test the Savarna attitude, 
a Harijan Sevak Sangh worker came with;150 Harijans to have darsan 
in Padmanabhaswami temple on the 2™4 of December 1936 after 
traveling 37 miles. These pilgrimages reduced Aparna apprehensions 
to a large extent.28 For organizing some of these programmes C. 
Rajagopalachari, Harijan Sevak Sangh District President M. Govindan, 
Kerala State President Changanassery Parameswaran Pillai, 
Trivandrum District HSS Secretary Neyyattinkara G. Ramachandrn 
etc. took the lead. Even then Gandhi felt that he should come and ` 
see for himself the happiness of the Harijans.? It was under such a 
situation the Mahatma landed in Kerala for the fifth time in January 
1937. When the Trivandrum City Municipality gave him a reception, 
he observed thus: 


“I have come not only to congratulate the trio, but also to appreciate the 
Savarnas who are freed from the sin of untouchability. This is also a 
proof that kings coyld bring very purposive and progressive reforms 
far ahead of the time. I also acknowledge the services rendered by Sri 
Narayana Guru, T.K. Madhavan, K. Kelappan Nair and T.R. 
Krishnaswamy”. 


The Mahatma made a clarion call for the popularization of Hindi 
as the people’s language while delivering the Hindi convocation 
address at Trivandrum.?! 

On 14 of January 1937, Gandhi visited Venganoor where he met 
Ayyankali (1863-1941) the leader of the Pulayas. Although illiterate, 
Ayyankali taught his fellow caste men the need for social, political 
and intellectual alertness.32 It was Ayyankali who secured for the 
women folk the right to wear ornaments of their choice. In those 
days only glazed stone bangles or chains could be worn by the Pulaya 
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women. Ayyankali convened a public meeting at-Kollam under the 
chairmanship of Changanassery Parameswara Pillai (1877-1940), the 
President of the Harijan Sevak Samaj, and the new reform was 
introduced by throwing away old stone ornaments and by wearing 
gold ornaments in their place. Ayyankali never believed in petitions 
or prayers. He redreased the grievances then and there. No wonder 
Gandhi with some amount of sarcasm referred Ayyankali as ‘your 
Raja’ in his Venganoor Address.3 Here we see the mutual respect 
that existed between Gandhi and Ayyankali; both fought for social 
emancipation of the depressed. In his Neyyattinkara and Thucklai 
speeches Gandhi exhorted people to remove evil ideas of 
untouchability from the mind and to make friends with Harijans. 
Only a purified mind and heart would get divine blessings, that too 
only after the remioval of caste and religious feelings. 

At his Thiruvattar temple address Gandhi paid glowing tribute 
to the Padmanabhadasa (Chithira Thirunal) who was described as a 

tative of God on earth. He was free from all sins. He gave 
the idea that art survives in many forms and worshipping God is 
also an art to be perfected by the people. In Sivagiri, during his third 
visit, the Mahatma compared religi to a tree with many branches 
(religions).35 In Paripally, Kollam, Thattarampally, Harippad, 
Cherthala and Vaikam, he stressed the plus points of Hinduism, its 
elasticity and cosmopolitanism. In Ettumanoor, Kumaranalloor and. 
Thiruvarpu he advocatéd the responsibility of the Savarnas in bringing 
the Avarnas to the mainstream of temple culture. He confessed his 
own helplessness in not bringing similar temple reformation in North 
India and in particular in Ahmedabad.* 

At Kottayam, in his only address to the womenfolk, he stressed 
the need for establishing social equality by mature and balanced 
behaviour.3? Addressing the Christian friends at Kottayam, he traced 
their paternity to traditions and practices as ordained by Christ’s 
disciples.38 Perhaps it was in Changanassery that he opened the first 
private temple Devaswom to the Harijans, followed by another at 
Kumaranelloor. At Thiruvalla and Pandalam public addresses Gandhi 
attracted the attention of the people to do service to the Harijans, 
which according to him meant service to God.” Spirituality, according 
to the Mahatma, is the hallmark of Indian civilization.” At Elanthur, 
Pandalam, Chengannur and Aranmula he focussed the attention to 
forget our economic status and.called for creating a new egalitarian 
society characterized by equality of opportunity for all, irrespective 
of caste, religion, social status, gender etc.*! 

During the last part of his pilgrimage, Gandhi was invited to 
open another group of private temples owned by K.M.M. Narayanan 
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Namboodiri of Kadalayimana to the Harijans. About 19 temples had 
thus been opened to the public by Gandhi on the 21% January 1937 — 
a rare gift from a Namboodiri priestly family of Kottarakkara.” It 
was because of the influence of G. Ramachandran and Govindan 
(SNDP leader and former Judge) that Gandhi had come to this private 
Devaswom where he felt the real feelings of godliness in the temple 
complex.43 

One of the lasting benefits of the ten-day long pilgrimage of the 
Mahatma was that he became more conscious about other social 
problems like inter-dining, intermarriages etc.“4 Only through these 
and other inter-related problems like employing Harijans in Savarna 
families that the message of social justice could be spread to all. The 
temple entry proclamation came in Cochin State only in 1947-48. Even 
in the English administered Madras Presidency it was implemented 
much later. In other words, it was the work of the Mahatma that 
made temple entry for the untouchables a reality., | 

In a caste-ridden society like that of Travancore progressive 
orders and proclamations were issued during the early years of the 
twentieth century. The difficult task always was to triclement these 
orders. But for the Mahatma the 1936 temple entry, proclamation of 
the Travancore ruler might have been sidelined. This is one of the 
lasting legacies of the Father of the Nation tojthe Malayalee 
population. Advocate Mitavadi C. Krishnan had’ broken the rules 
and had entered the Tali temple in Kozhikode as early as in 1917, but 
this revolutionary change had no direct repercussion in Kerala.“ It 
was only after Gandhi’s tour of Kerala that a shock treatment had 
been served on Kerala society and more and more Savarnas came in 
support of the temple entry for all believers of Hinduism. 
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presented Rs 2500 to the Khilafat fund. The first visit was only for a 
few hours as he moved to Mangalore on the 19t, Gandhi reached 
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Rural Poverty in India and 
Development as a Policy Challenge 


Poverty CAN BE OVERCOME, and the poor can increase their 
income and production within an appropriate framework. Part of 
that framework is made up of a flow of resources and local-level 
institutional development, and there is considerable scope for 
improvement in both. However, the impact of investment and 
organization is strictly determined by the nature of the policy 
environment. While project and programmes can bring some relief 
to the rural poor, substantial change needs a strong policy 
commitment. While the poor can overcome poverty, they will not be 
able to until this becomes a major focus of national policy and action. 
In the main, this sort of commitment has not been made in the past ` 
— at the expense of both the poor and overall development in many 
areas. 
The current state of India is highly contradictory. On the one 
hand, there is proclamation of a new order; on the other, increasing 
value is given to sectional and short — term national and group 
interests. With an overt concern with the India’s poor goes an equal 
weight given to economic mechanisms and relations that pay little 
attention to poverty and foster more inequality. The dangers of this 
situation are real. The lack of concrete attention being given to change 
will mean greater economic polarization. Greater polarization among 
the better — off and between the better — off and the poor - means 
instability and a lack of consensus, a lack of legitimacy. 

Poverty is far-reaching, and ought to be curtailed. In a period in 
which resources everywhere appear restricted, this seems not to be 
an attractive preposition at the practical level. Welfare is every where 
giving way to production as an imperative, just as public expenditure 
is giving way to private accumulation. Poverty alleviation does not 
appear to be an idea whose time has come. The objections are great, 
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but they are also misplaced. Poverty alleviation is not necessarily a 
drain dn accumulation, and itis not primarily a public activity. Poverty 
alleviation is primarily the activity of the poor themselves, and their 
progress necessarilyginvolves productive expansion. If this potential 
for private expansion has not been realized, it is not because of the 
way in which national economic affairs have been organized. Economic 
policy has been oriented towards the better — off not infrequently at 
the expense of the poor. Given the historic association between wealth 
and power, the definition of development in terms of the large and 
the wealthy is hardly surprising. l 

There is the possibility of associated growth involving both large 
- scale and small - scale production, the better — off and the poor. 
The realization of this possibility might result from a new social 
compact. This social compact is not a commitment to social safety 
nets and welfare, both of which seem to presuppose that the poor 
are somehow necessarily out-of the growth field. It is a commitment 
to abolishing artificial and onerous terms of exchange that discriminate 
against the poor, to investing resources where there are real 
opportunities for gain, irrespective of whether the economic agents 
concerned are rich or poor, and to creating the space for the poor to 
organize to pursue their social and economic interests. 

There is a need for a new growth model consistent with new 
social realities. While the 1980’s was a period of clearing away many 
of the obstacles to development, it was not a period in which there 
emerged a clear vision of what represented the positive basis for 
growth, beyond a general prescription of market-driven operations. 
The model must pass from admonition to positive prescription to 
fuel growth by integrating the poor in their rightful place in the 
production function. It must redefine the position of public 
expenditure in the development process, and seek to establish market 
structures, which are both equitable and open to the participation of 
the economically weaker elements of the population. Most of all it 
must revalue the position and contribution of the poor and small — 
scale producers in the growth process, particularly in thè agriculture 
sector, but not exclusively agriculture. 

This means that the issue is not so much one of less government, 
but of government ,both national and local, finding a new rationale 
for action including, inter alia, creating conditions that will effectively 
unleash the productive potential of the rural poor. 

Financial flows to the poorest Indians are not likely to undergo a 
very major expansion, especially through private channels. 
Development will rely very much on the mobilization of their own 
resources, and many of these resources in the hands of the poor, are, 
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indeed not only the human capital embodied in the poor but also 
their assets which, while small individually, are cumulatively 
important in India. The paradox of most development models is that 
they have emphasized the value of what Indians do not have, while 
devaluing what they have: capital intensity has been promoted in 
situations of scarcity of capital, at the expense of abundant labour 
and of low cost methods of manifold increase of the productivity of 
assets of which the poor do dispose. In a not very indirect way, the 
creation of poverty has been subsidized. Poverty alleviation is neither 
a special topic nor a low-cost substitute for growth. It is neither more 
nor less “social” than development in general. It is part of the 
formulation of any sustainable strategy of economic development. 


M. LAKSHMI NARASAIAH 
“Professor and Head 
Department of Economics 
S.K. University P.G. centre 
Kurnool- 518 002, A.P. 


Gandhian Approach to the 
Common Good 


WHEN WE READ THE history of human thought we come across 
the question, ‘what is good and what is evil’ being asked over and 
over again. And answers abound. This has also given rise to a set of 
subsidiary questions as serious as the main, like: What is the measure 
of good and evil in the world? How do we determine whether or 
not an act is good or bad? Is there, latent in the very structure of the ' 
universe, a code of laws that is absolute and ultimate which | 
determines good and bad at all times and in all places? Or is good 
and evil a matter of the relation of an act to other acts and relative to 
the conditions of time and place? The history of human civilization 
reveals that problem of good and evil has challenged every 
philosopher and social reformer, and each has tried to address it, in 
her/his own way. The question of ‘the common good’ is also 
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intimately related to the fundamental ethical problem of good and , 
bad. 

However, this short paper does not propose to discuss the 
correlation between the concept of good and evil and the concept of 
the common good, although it is a very potential and relevant aspect 
of the discourse. What is being attempted is a very brief presentation 
of Gandhi’s concept of the common good and the ways and means 
proposed by him for achieving the same. 

The term Gandhi used to indicate the common good was 
‘Sarvodaya’. Although literally Sarvodaya means ‘the rise and 
prosperity of all’, or the ‘welfare of all’ conceptually it means much 
more. It suggests the evolutionary, all-sided development of all human 
beings without any distinction. For Gandhi common good or the 
welfare of all did not mean achieving a state of material abundance 
or plenty. Nor did he conceive of the common good as equal to the 
creation of an affluent society. Common good, on the other hand, 
consists in the creation and maintenance of conditions congenial to 
the total and all-round development of all human beings. In other 
words, it may be understood as a state of enoughness, of human 
needs being satisfied on the material, mental and spiritual levels of 
human experience. 

In order to understand the meaning and significance of Gandhi's 
concept of Sarvodaya, it is necessary to recall that it was the utilitarian 
outlook on life that was in vogue during Gandhi’s time and that it 
upheld the view of ‘the greatest good of the greatest number’. Gandhi 
had no difficulty in detecting the deleterious consequences of such a 
doctrine. By ‘the greatest good’ the utilitarian meant maximum 
material comforts and the greatest number’ meant the majority, but, 
in effect, it included only those who had the capability to appropriate 
for themselves the opportunities and resources available. Gandhi 
highlighted the dangers inherent in both these perceptions. 
Emphasizing only the material aspect of welfare amounted to ignoring 
the moral and spiritual dimensions of human life which Gandhi thought 
were of vital significance for human evolution. Similarly, by reckoning 
in only the greatest number, the protagonists of the utilitarian theory 
had actually left out the poor, the weak and the marginalized members 
of society - the lost, the lowliest and the least, in the words of the great 
Indian poet Tagore and ‘the last’ of Jesus’ description. So, in order to 
set right these dangerous twists given to the concept of welfare, 
Gandhi put simultaneous emphasis on (1) the moral and spiritual 
dimensions of well-being or welfare, (2) incorporating each and every 
member of society including the last man within the ambits of welfare, 
and (3) the need for extending the scope of welfare to the entire 
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creation - sentient and non-sentient — (not only humans). Thus it 
may be said that for Gandhi Sarvodaya or the common good meant 
ensuring and preserving the integrity and wholeness of creation taken 
both individually and collectively. 


Basic premises and principles 

Sarvodaya of Gandhi’s conception is based on the principle of the 
oneness of creation (every thing in this universe is a manifestation 
of God, he believed), and its derivative non-violence or love. Gandhi 
believed that there was an order (and synergy) in the universe as 
everything in it operated according to a set of fixed laws. Beneath 
the change and flux, there was stability and continuity in nature 
because of the law. For Gandhi anything that conformed to the law 
was good and that which disturbed and violated it was bad or evil. 

° Just as there was a law operating at the material level, there was a 
law operating at the moral level, the law of non-violence or love, 
averred Gandhi. And the welfare - common good — of society 
depended entirely upon how much of its activities were organized 
in accordance with the law of non-violence. Gandhi said: 
All society is held in her position by gravitation. But when the law 
of gravitation was discovered the discovery yielded results of which 
our ancestors had no knowledge. Even so when society is 
deliberately constructed in accordance with the law of non-violence 
its structure will be different in material particulars from what it is 
today (Harijan, Feb.11, 1939) 


It is clear that Gandhi wanted non-violence to become the central 
guiding principle for achieving the goal of Sarvodaya. According to 
him violence in any form or degree was violative of the law of the 
Universe and hence disrupted the integrity and wholeness of-creation 
and thus destroyed the common good. 


e Individual good and common good are generally perceived as 
antithetical. It is, in fact, an extension of the theory of the inherent 
incompatibility of individual and social interests. Gandhi 
considered this theory of ‘individual versus society’ an artificial 
construct and therefore, rejected it outright. He viewed the 
individual as an integral and vital part of society and hence found 
no ground for accepting any dichotomy between individual and 
social interests or goals. He emphasized the need for striking a 
mean between individual freedom and social restraint for the sake 
‘of the well being of the whole society of which one is a member. 
(Harijan, May27, 1939). As individuals are inseparably bound 
together in the oneness of life an individual can achieve his/her 
ultimate life-purpose only in society. Therefore, Gandhi declared 
emphatically: “the good of the individual is contained in the good 
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of all”. He, thus, rejected the twin arguments of the utilitarians that 
seeking individual self-interest (characterized as ‘enlightened self- 
interest’) and majoritarianism will lead to the good or welfare of all. 
Gandhi wanted enlightened iftéividuals to be ready to sacrifice 
their whole for the sake of the common good. At the same time he 
wanted society to provide the individual with congenial space 
enabling them to work out their life purpose. 


What disrupts the common good? 


For Gandhi anything that does not conform to the law of the universe, 
or in other words, that which violates the integrity of creation, 
disrupted Sarvodaya. But he highlighted seven factors that disrupted 
the common good and characterized them as seven social evils/ sins. 
They are: 


DUON OT 


politics without principles 
wealth without work 
education without character 
science without humanity 
worship without sacrifice. 
pleasure without conscience. 
commerce without morality. 


How to ensure Sarvodaya/ the common good. 
e As a practical idealist who believed in the inherent goodness of 


human nature Gandhi was realistically optimistic about achieving 
the goal of Sarvodaya. Constant awareness of the oneness of life 
and the interconnectedness of everything that existed was a sine 
For ensuring the common good, Gandhi emphasized individual 
and collective effort. PX g . 
Identification with everything that existed was another pre- 
condition for striving to achieve Sarvodaya. As the human ego 
stood in the way of this kind of identification, Gandhi insisted on 
adequate physical, mental and moral efforts like doing manual 
labour, prayer, the observance of vows, to overcome the ego. “Try to 
reduce yourself to a cipher’, he exhorted. 

At the collective level Gandhi formulated a two-pronged strategy of 
Constructive Programme and Satyagraha or non-violent direct 
action. Gandhian Constructive Programme was a package of 
eighteen items aimed at improving the socio-economic conditions 
of the rural masses through voluntary action leading to their self- 
sufficiency, self-reliance and empowerment. Gandhi defined the 
Constructive Programme as the truthful and non-violent way of 


winning poorna swaraj or complete independence. He also made it 
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clear that his list of items in the Programme was not exhaustive but 
only indicative and that anyone had the freedom to modify it taking 
into consideration local conditions and requirements. The method 
of the Constructive Programme would lay the foundation for a long- 
term social transformation of life and thus would create conditions 
congenial for the realization of the higher goals of life. Satyagraha 
or non-violent direct action would guarantee the common good by 
resisting all forms of abuse of power and exploitation. It is important 
to remember that Gandhian Satyagraha is not a one-dimensional 
technique of struggle. Satyagraha also means living according to 
one’s perception of truth — upholding and vindicating truth non- 
violently in one’s life. Making Satyagraha the basis of one’s 
personal life has a social significance, according to Gandhi. 

In the Gandhian programme for attaining the goal of Sarvodaya 
priority is given to the last man. The last man of Jesus’ parable had 
inspired Gandhi to set this prioritisation. Prioritising the welfare 
of the last man over that of the others came to be known as antyodaya. 
Similarly, satisfying the basic needs of humans is given priority 
over the fulfilment of wants and comforts. 

Gandhi emphasized the purity of means used for realizing any 
goal including the common good. For Gandhi ‘ there was no wall 
of separation between means and end’, ‘means and end were 
convertible terms’, and ‘the end was contained in the means’ and 
‘the realization of the goal was in exact proportion to the means 
employed’. So he said: “as the means, so the end.” 

Gandhi also emphasized duties over rights in the attempt to achieve 
the welfare of all. This is applicable to both individual and collective 
action. “I venture to suggest”, Gandhi wrote, “that rights that do 
not flow directly from duty well-performed are not worth having.. If 
you apply this simple and universal rule to employers and 
labourers, landlords and tenants, the princes and their subjects, or 
the Hindus and the Muslims, you will find that the happiest 
relations can be established in all walks of life without creating 
disturbance in and dislocation of life and business which you see 
in India and other parts of the world (Harijan, July 6,1947). 
Another principle stressed by Gandhi is that of yajna or sacrificial 
action. According to Gandhi when we are born we inherit a great, 
mighty and vast legacy. Other than what our forefathers have made, 
there is Nature’s abundance also at our disposal. None of these is 
the product of our labours. So, what is our duty towards it? It is in 
this connection that Gandhi introduced the concept of yajna (which 
he borrowed from the Gita). According to Gandhi “yajna means an 
act directed towards the welfare of others, done without desiring 
any return from it whether of a temporal or spiritual nature. An 
‘act’ here must be taken in its widest sense, and includes thought 
and word as well as deed and ‘other’ embraces not only humanity 
but also all life”. (From Yeraoda Mandir, p 53) In other words, yajna 
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means self-less and voluntary service done in a spirit of renunciation 
and humility. 


Conclusion 


Although Sarvodaya had a very humble beginning, it developed into 
a comprehensive concept and today it claims a place among the socio- 
economic philosophies of humankind offering an alternative to the 
existing ideologies. As a concept emphasizing the evolutionary and 
all-sided development, not only of humans but also of the entire 
creation, it calls for a non-violent reorganization of life in its entirety 
with a view to its being helpful for human evolution to higher moral 
and spiritual levels. 
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Exclusion of Creamy layer: 
Some Reflections 


RecENTLY THE SUPREME COURT of India has given a verdict to 
exclude the Creamy Layer (CL) from the purview of reservation for 
SCs/STs. This evokes a number of questions and reflections. This 
paper does not focus on the need for Reservation Policy (RP) or the 
time frame for its continuity or about amendments made during 
different periods. It only deals with the exclusion of CL from the 
purview of RP. Two verdicts are important in this connection. 


Nagaraj case: 

A five-member Constitution Bench of the Supreme Court on 19 
October 2006 held that “Creamy layer” among the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes must be excluded from the purview of 
reservation in public employment and promotions. 
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Indra Sawhney’s case: 

The case was filed in 1990 against the VP Singh government's 
decision to implement the Mandal Commission report and give 
reservation for Other Backward Castes (OBCs). In its order, the 
Supreme Court (SC) directed the government to exclude the CL and 
said that within four months it should draw up relevant socio- 
economic criteria on the basis of which the CL of OBCs should be 
identified. 


Criteria for CL 


Following the SC order, the government appointed a four-member 
expert committee including a retired judge and senior bureaucrats to 
determine the socio-economic criteria for identifying the CL. The 
criteria for CL are based on the profession of the parents and on the 
basis of family income. Anybody who meets either the professional 
or income criteria would be part of the CL. Under the criteria of 
profession, the children of constitutional heads including President, 
judges of SC and High Courts and UPSC members, Group ‘A’ and ‘B’ 
or Class I and II officers who are direct recruits to the all-India Central 
and State services and children of public sector employees are 
identified as belonging to the CL. The children of armed forces and 
paramilitary personnel who are in the rank of colonel or above, except 
those in civil posts who are in the rank of colonel are also excluded 
from reservation benefits. Others in the CL are children of 
“professionals like doctors, lawyers, chartered accountants, income 
tax consultants, financial or management consultants, dental surgeons, 
engineers, architects, computer specialists, film artists and other film 
professionals, authors, playwright, sportspersons, sport professionals, 
media professionals or other vocations of similar status. The CL also 
included children of persons engaged in trade or business and children 
of parents owning specific amounts of land of specified quality (the 
extent of irrigated land, for instance). The children of all OBC persons 
who have a gross annual income of Rs.2.5 lakh and above or who 
have wealth above the exemption limit as laid down for consecutive 
years are also treated as belonging to the CL. 


Posers and Counterpoints 


The first argument that can be advanced is that CL is not mentioned 
in the Constitution. Then, why the court unnecessarily rakes up the 
CL as an issue? Of course CL is not mentioned in the Constitution. 
Many things, which are not in the Constitution, were introduced as 
amendments. Even reservation relating to promotion was not 
mentioned in the Constitution. Was it not introduced through 
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amendments? There was no CL when the Constitution was made. So 
there was no necessity for raising the issue then. The second point is 
that by this decision, the court has ignored the social reality. In fact, 
the court has not ignored the social reality. One can say that, contrarily, 
the verdict seeks to reflect social reality better. The same reason was 
advanced by the New Delhi Municipal Corporation to oppose the 
eviction of encroachers in Delhi. As the court was firm, the eviction 
could be finally effected. The court often understands the social reality 
better. 

The verdict could also be criticised as a case of judicial over- 
activism. It must be mentioned that the judicial system has many 
layers like District Court, High Court etc., to curtail judicial over- 
activism. Here the SC gave the verdict. There is an argument that a 
single bench’s verdict cannot be taken as an over all opinion. In such 
cases, it could be referred to the full bench. The SC may have certain 
hidden intentions is another point raised by those who oppose the 
verdict. Certainly it has intentions; not hidden, but open. Its intention 
is to make the RP more meaningful and benefit those who deserved 
it the most. Another pertinent question being asked is: If the court 
interferes in everything, what is the use of Parliament and 
Government? It must be recalled that the Government and the 
parliamentarians could not take a decision of this kind, for the effects 
such policies can have on their loyal voters play a deterrent influence 
on them. The eviction of the unauthorized businesses in the residential 
area through the intervention of the court in New Delhi could be 
given as an example here. Therefore, in a way, we need to commend 
and appreciate the SC’s decision. The decision is also criticised for 
the reason that the decision came even though neither the President 
nor the Parliament asked the Court’s opinion or advice on the issue. 
But, to give opinion or advice at the request of the President or the 
Parliament alone is not the function of the SC. The court must uphold 
the sense of fairness of the ordinary people in a democratic system. 
The Courts are the only institutions functioning without much 
corruption and bias. If the court were against the welfare of the Dalits, 
it would have intervened in the earlier amendments. Critics also hold 
the view that the SC cannot be considered as a ‘holy cow’. 

Nothing in the world could be considered as a ‘holy cow’. The 
verdict was supported not just because the court said it; but there is 
justice in it. Our leaders and parliament used to consider the verdict 
of the court as ‘bet dog’. Whenever they need it, they will hug it. 
When the SC gave a judgment to give water to Tamilnadu, Karnataka 
government tended to ignore the judgment. Tamilnadu described 
the court’s judgment as God’s judgment. The responses would have 
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been different if the verdict was adverse to Tamil Nadu. 

It is often argued that at this stage CL identification is premature. 
However, the SC intervened not a year or two after the 
implementation of RP, but after 59 years. Many studies show that 
only a few sections get benefit out of RP. When the then Chief Election 
Commissioner, T. N. Shesan introduced the ID card system, the same 
sort of criticism was raised and it was ridiculed as impractical. Time 
has proven otherwise. Problems with the identification of the CL 
also have been cited. But this is not very difficult. Neither the 
profession of one’s parents nor one’s income can be kept hidden for 
long 

The verdict has also been dubbed as unfair and unjust. A small 
group of people getting the benefit again and again and depriving 
others, that too not for a year or two, but 59 years is equally not fair. 
Those who have no power and strength need special consideration, 
not those who are already empowered economically and socially. If 
this is taken as unjust, what is the meaning of justice? It needs another 
debate. Critics also say, “it is our problem. When there is no 
contradiction among us why should others ( non-Dalits) involve in 
this issue?”. If only Dalits could discuss Dalit issue, by the same logic, 
women alone could discuss women’s issues? This is a totally perverse 
logic aimed at fragmenting citizenship. There has also been an ` 
allegation that the verdict has equated social backwardness with 
economic backwardness. It is absolutely wrong. The verdict did not 
say that all economically backward people irrespective of caste would 
come under the purview of RP. Rather its intention is to benefit the 
Economically Backward Dalits(EBD). In spite of economic 
emancipation through RP, the social status of the oppressed remains 
the same. Those who are socially and economically elevated have 
failed to work for the betterment of their own downtrodden people. 

Moreover only the rebels or revolutionaries, not those who 
identify themselves as oppressed and enjoy the Governments 
concessions, could bring political changes or power transfer. If Dr. 
Ambedkar had been holding a government job or if he had continued 
to be in government, he might not have been able to inspire people. 
In Tamilnadu, Dalits assume the role of moral policing, and it shows 
their advancement. Credit goes to the leader Thirumavalavan. If he 
had continued his career as a government employee in the forensic 
department in Tamil Nadu, he would not have made been able to 
achieve what he did. 

The verdict is claimed to put Dalits to great disadvantage. Already 
lots of reserved posts are not filled and kept vacant for the reason 
that qualified candidates are not available. If the CL is also excluded, 
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the backlog will increase enormously. Ultimately the Dalits will be 
the losers as a whole. It has also been suggested that the Parliament 
should place reservation law outside the purview of judicial review. 
If the government does it, it is nothing but an attempt to upset the 
principle of checks and balances, which will have its own adverse 
effects in course of time. 

It may be noted that the intention of the verdict is not to benefit 
all poor irrespective of caste! but to benefit the poor within SCs/STs. 
It is good for the welfare of the socially as well as economically 


marginalized Dalits. 
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| Rethinking Modernity: 
A Sociological Engagement 
with Gandhi 


“Or ALL THE GREAT figures of the twentieth century, Gandhi 
has perhaps best stood the test of time. In the aftermath of a century 
of unprecedented mass violence, many see in the apostle of non- 
violence the prophet of the only possible future for mankind. a future 
without hatred, greed and lust for power”. “His claim to uniqueness 
rests both on the originality of his thought and even more on his 
uncanny ability to put his theory into practice. Because key ideas like 
freedom and power so concerned him, the creative ways that he 
translated them into action remain exciting today”. 

` With the outbreak of First World War, the whole world in general 
and India in particular faced the “fretful arms race, the problems of 
rising population and resource depletion, the growing menace of 
ecological disaster, increasing misery of poverty, religious 
fundamentalism and intra-state and inter-state violence. They were 
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the by-products of the age of technology and industrialism, which 
took mankind to a state of crisis. Mahatma Gandhi, the ‘Father of 
Nation’ had foreseen this oncoming disaster as early as 1909 in his 
‘Hind Swaraj’. Gandhi was well aware of the problems, which pre- 
occupied the world in the name of development. He could foresee 
the future of the world, of the hegemonic domination and 
subordination of the people. It is in this background Mahatma Gandhi 
wrote his ‘Hind Swaraj’ in 1909. Gandhi explains the circumstances 
in which he wrote Hind Swaraj: “It is a book which can be put into 
the hands of a child. It teaches the gospel of love in place of that of 
hate. It replaces violence with self-sacrifice. It puts soul-force against 
brute-force. . . . The booklet is a severe condemnation of modern 
civilization”. 

Before delving deep into the Gandhian thought, it is necessary 
to clarify the meaning of modernization. “Modernization is a historical 
process initiated in the west”. It may be “understood as the common 
behavioral system historically associated with the urban, industrial, 
literate and participant societies of Western Europe and North 
America”. It “means the diffusion of the products of rational activity: 
scientific, technological and administrative activity. Instrumental 
rationality operates within specific types of activity and prevents 
any sector from being externally organized on the basis of its 
integration in to a general vision” that is holistic. 

The idea of modernity is thus closely associated with 
rationalization. It makes science, rather than God, central. to society 
and at best relegates religious beliefs to the inner realm of private 
life. It is the achievement of reason itself, and it is therefore primarily 
the achievement of science, technology and education. S.C. Dubey 
says that “Modernization is characterized by a rational and scientific 
world view, growth and the ever increasing application of science 
and technology, together with the continuous adaptation of the 
institutions of society to the imperatives of the new world view and 
emerging technological ethos”. 

Three assumptions are basic to the concept of modernization, 
according to Dube. 


1. Inanimate source of power must be increasingly tapped with a 
view to solving human problems and ensuring minimum acceptable 
standards of living, the ceiling of which should rise progressively. 

2. Towards this end, there should be both individual and collective 
effort. The collective dimension is important because associational 


capability to operate complex organizations is a pre-requisite of at 
least the middle and higher reaches of modernization. 


3. To create and run complex organizations radical personality change 
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and attendant change in the social structure and values are 
necessary. 


Thus, the complex process of modernization assumes a series of 
inter-penetrating and interdependent transformations. On the level 
of personality, it envisages promotion of rationality as well as empathy, 
mobility and high participation. These attributes of a ‘modernized’ 
personality are promoted and sustained by structural, institutional, 
attitudinal and value change on the personal, social and cultural levels. 
In sociological language, the social and cultural milieu increasingly 
acquires achievemental, universalistic and specificity-oriented 
emphasis. Modernized societies accept and produce more innovations, 
build up associational capability and sharpen problem-solving abilities. 
` Falling in line with the above argument, in the early 1960's, 
numerous blueprints for a ‘preferred modernized world order’ for 
the future based on five agreed core values, namely, war prevention, 
peace, poverty eradication, ecological balance and removal of 
alienation, were constructed. Before a conceptual analysis of 
Gandhian world order, it must be made explicit at the outset that 
Gandhi never presented at one place or time, a systematic model of 
a developed modernized world. Since Gandhian thought touched 
upon various aspects of life, we will try to analyze each of these 
elements of his notion of world order. 

Gandhian vision of Politics is based on the principles of Satyagraha 
and those who exercise political authority will have only one maxim 
to follow, i.e., humble and unstinted service without looking for 
personal gains. When politics undergoes this transformation, 
dernocracy will become intensely participatory in all respects. Power 
games will disappear and only healthy competition will survive. 
Religious principles will guide political activities without inviting 
communal feeling. Gandhi said, “My Politics and all my activities are 
derived from my religion”. Gandhi sees morality and politics as the 
two sides of the same coin and asked for a harmonious relationship 
between the two. Partha Chatterjee explains why Gandhi called 
Parliament ‘a sterile woman and a prostitute’. He called it a sterile 
woman because, “despite being a sovereign institution, it can’t enact 
a law according to its own judgment but is constantly swayed by 
outside pressure” and a prostitute because “it continually shifts its 
allegiance from one set of ministers to another depending on which 
is more powerful”. 

The ultimate success of the Gandhian spirit of truth will bring 
about harmony among the world religions at large and in the hearts 
and minds of human persons in particular. Bhikhu Parekh, renowned 
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social scientist says, ~Gandhi’s religious thoughts revolve around his 
deep faith in the existence of God and his belief in the mysterious 
force. To Gandhi, God was a source of life and light. In his domain 
everyone had frank and fearless right pf expression and mode of 
living and worship. Gandhi’s view on religion was based on the 
concept of social justice, happiness and promoted brotherhood”. 
Talking with a Christian missionary in September 1946 Gandhi said, 
‘If I were a dictator, religion and state would be separate. I swear by 
my religion, I will die for it. But it is my personal affair. The state has 
nothing to do with it”. On the caste system, he said: “caste has 
nothing to do with religion. It is a custom whose origin I don’t know 
and don’t need to know for the satisfaction of my spiritual hunger. 
But I do know that it is harmful both to spiritual and national growth”. 

For Gandhi, individual is basically good. He knew that only inner 
goodness of man is not sufficient to bring about peace. It is only 
through truthful means that the goal of peace can be achieved. This 
could be brought about through self-discipline and by using the 
technique of non-violence for the resolution of conflicts. He said, 
“not to believe in the possibility of permanent peace is to disbelieve 
in the godliness of human nature”. 

Gandhian economic order was based on the decentralization of 
resources and the establishment of a self-sufficient village economy. 
He was against industrialization and big machines. In opposition to 
the economic theory of possessiveness, he boldly enunciated the 
theory of aparigraha (non-possession, non-acquisitiveness) and the 
minimization of wants. Gandhi visualized a system of education that 
affected and changed the lives of the down-trodden millions of Indian 
rather than focus on a few who would take undue advantage at the 
cost of others. For him, “education should cater to the development 
of the whole man: body, mind, spirit.” 

All scientific and technological developments are meant to serve 
man’s progress in desirable directions and not become ends in 
themselves. The kind of technology that suits! man’s basic interests 
and his environment is now known as appropriate technology. In 
fact Gandhi attacks the very notion of modernity and progress and 
subverts the central claims made on behalf of those notions. Instead 
Gandhi argues that, what modern civilization does is to “make man 
prisoner of his craving for luxury and self-indulgence, release the 
forces of unbridled competition and thereby bring upon society the 
evils of poverty, disease, war and suffering”. 

Gandhi was quite critical of the modern science of medicine. He 
writes, “I overeat, I have indigestion, I go to the doctor, he gives me 
medicine, I am cured. I overeat again, I take his pills again. Had I not 
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taken his pills in the first instance, I would have suffered the 
punishment deserved by me and I would not have overeaten again. 
The doctor intervened and helped me to indulge myself.” 

Ramchandra Guha, the well-known environmentalist, has brought 
out the complexity of relationship between Indian ecological 
movements and Gandhi. Guha gives greater importance in the genesis 
of the movement to J.C. Kumarappa, a close disciple of Gandhi, whom 
he calls ‘the first ecologist’. Gandhi’s influence was more perceptible 
in the methods of struggle employed by ecological movements to 
achieve their objectives. 

Guha writes, “what has been wrong with the contemporary world 
and our way of thinking is that we have lost sight of this fundamental 
purpose of human existence and we are lost in several superfluous 
and immediate goals with the result that we have been struck with 
and lost in the worlds of our immediate preoccupations and concerns. 
Consequently our economic, political and social concerns have became 
ends in themselves with no scope left for us to supersede these and 
get beyond their dangerously limited horizons.” Bikhu Parekh 
summarises Gandhi’s contribution to refashioning Indian society thus: 
“For centuries Hindus had lived with the evil practice of 
untouchability; he declared war on it and shook its moral roots. 
Traditionally women had occupied a low position in India, he not 
only brought a large number of them into public life, which neither 
Lenin or Mao could do and established their equality with men. The 
upper strata of Indian society had treated the peasant with scorn, 
Gandhi placed him at the very center of the political stage and gave 
him unprecedented political and cultural presence.” 

For Gandhi, dignity of the human being was of prime importance 
and that is why he denounced the imperialist notion of big industries, 
and politics based on power play. Gandhi was against those elements 
of modernization, which were imported from west. Peace, love, 
harmony with nature, village based economy, secularization of thought 
etc. are all gospel of modern era, which was very much central to the - 
thought of Mahatama Gandhi. So in conclusion we can readily admit 
that Gandhian perspective was very much modern in terms of its 
emancipatory potential for he visualized the mantras of peaceful co- 
existence of human beings at such a time when the whole world was 
burning under the fire of hatred and war. 
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Truth, Non-Violence, and Humility 


Truti AND NON-VIOLENCE are usually identified as the 
kingpins in the Gandhian scheme of things, and that stands to reason 
both in terms of Mahatma Gandhi’s presentation of his own thoughts 
and their appreciation by others. It is the purpose of this note to 
point out that humility is also an important, if often overlooked, 
element in this equation. 

The role of humility in the context of non-violence is more obvious 
than in the case of truth. After all, arrogance is a form of violence 
and the non-violent resister, in allowing oneself to be bludgeoned 
by a violent opponent, is not only displaying humility but also virtually 
humbling oneself (some would say even humiliating oneself). The 
role of humility, however, in the context of truth also becomes obvious 
once the distinction between absolute and relative truth is introduced 
and it is realized that according to Mahatma Gandhi we mortals can 
only get hold of relative truth even as we struggle to grasp the absolute 
truth. It is precisely this gap, which creates room for experiments 
with truth, an insight that enables us to make better sense of why 
Mahatma Gandhi entitled his autobiography the way he did, namely, 
“The Story of My Experiments with Truth.” 

This means that the person seeking truth has to be humble. This 
in itself is an important insight because the world is full of people 
who become arrogant once they begin to think or feel that they are 
in the possession of truth. Many even begin to proselytise under the 
influence of this conviction. Mahatma Gandhi’s approach, which 
emphasizes humility, is the very antithesis of such pride. The seeker 
of truth has to be humble because one cannot be sure one has the 
absolute truth, even when one feels one has it. One’s hold over truth 
remains open to perpetual correction and revision. One thus needs 

_to be humble epistemologically. But one must also be humble morally 
because the other person is also on his or her own quest for truth 
and may have it too—at least have his or her “own truth” rather 
than “the truth,” but as ultimately one’s “own truth” is all what one 
might hope to have, even when one thinks one has virtually got hold 
of the absolute truth, one must be humble in both seeking truth and 
disseminating it. These two forms of humility are really two sides of 
the same coin. 

Such an understanding makes it easier to understand such 
passages as the following in Mahatma Gandhi's Autobiography: 
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The seeker after truth should be humbler than the dust. The world 
crushes the dust under its feet, but the seeker after truth must so humble 
himself that even the dust could crush him 

To see the universal and all-pervading spirit of truth face to face one 
must be able to love the meanest of creatures as oneself. 

Ahimsa is the farthest limit of humility. 


ARVIND SHARMA 
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Hargulal Gupta, Gram Devtaa (Village Deity), Sanmarg, New Delhi, 
2006, pp. 120 


Hargualal Gupta is an accomplished novelist, poet and storywriter. 
He has 17 volumes and more than 100 research papers to his credit 
and has won several awards from literary and academic societies. As 
a cultural attaché of India to several countries, his efforts to promote 
Indian philosophy and culture have been widely appreciated and 
recognised. He retired as one of the distinguished teachers of Delhi 
University. 

Through the present volume Hargulal Gupta has succeeded in 
communicating Gandhian ideal and methods of truth , non-violence 
and love to common man through his novel Gram Devtaa. He has chosen 
a very remote village in Uttar Pradesh to demonstrate as to how 
discussions, debates and dialogues have helped to reconcile 
differences, and resolve disputes and conflicts amicably. The Gram 
Devtaa who had sought to eradicate social evils prevalent in the village 
faced stiff opposition from the village head who felt threatened about 
his leadership of the village. But the persuasive power of 
communication of the Gram Devtaa brought a number of villagers to 
support him and work for the upliftment of the village. The village 
head could not succeed in his goals as the villagers stood by the Gram 
Devtaa. For example, when a Muslim boy was orphaned, a Hindu 
businessman of the village adopted him. He was however brought 
up in the Islamic tradition and culture. The village head had tried to 
instigate the Muslims to oppose such adoption on the plea that only a 
Muslim family should adopt the boy. However, this did not succeed. 
The instigators and vested interests had to retreat and appreciate the 
fact that Hindu-Muslim unity that prevailed in the village was more 
secure than they had imagined. 

Similarly, child marriages were stopped and widow-remarriages 
were encouraged. Homes for orphaned and destitute children were 
founded. An Ashram was created for the care of abandoned women 
and to give them a means of earning their livelihood. Cottage industries 
were promoted to provide work for the unemployed and thus reduce 
poverty. The village head who became envious hired a killer and 
eliminated the Gram Devtaa. Although the body of the Gram Devtaa 
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was cremated, his spirit and memory continued to inspire people. 

The author has successfully portrayed village life. His analogies 
dissect the values and principles shaping village life. In a Gandhian 
vein the author advocates a development that begins from the bottom. 
He does not see development in terms ‘of material welfare alone, but 
in a holistic manner. Instead of a life devoted to greed which leads 
human beings astray and make development unsustainable, he suggests 
a righteous path or the path of dharma as the most desirable goal. 

The author has weaved his arguments with the help of poems 
and local proverbs. His presentation is lucid and engaging although 
the proof reading should have been more meticulous. The author and 
publisher deserve our appreciation for communicating Gandhi's ideas 
through the medium of an interesting novel. 
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Margaret Chatterjee, Gandhi and the Challenge of Religious Diversity: 
Religious Pluralism Revisited, Promilla & Co., New Delhi and 
Chicago, 2005, pp. 371, Price Rs. 750.00 í 


What Gandhi wrote in Harijan of July 27, 1947 about the religious 
minorities, some twenty days ahead of India’s independence, may 
not amuse many a political leader and advocate of religious pluralism 
today for obvious reasons:- 

“ Minorities are entitled to the fullest justice. Efficiency and merit 
alone should count, and the spoils of office, given to minorities, over 
along period, should no longer lure them. They must realize that all 
these were in the nature of bribes.” 

In other words, so unlike the present-day politicians and 
intellectuals, Gandhi never wanted the religious minorities to 
perpetually wear or exploit (as the occasion demanded) the scarlet 
letters of their religious identities in order to wrest some privileges 
from the state. Instead, through his vision and practice of religious 
pluralism in his daily life, he wanted to make the so-called religious 
- minorities understand the significance of equal “citizenship” of Indian 
nation, which ensured them all their legitimate rights and duties alike. 
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Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Christians , and others equally are the sons 
and daughters of India and have equal rights of citizenship. The 
minorities must be made to realize that they are as much valued citizens 
of the state they live in, as the majority( Harijan, Sept.7,1947). 


To someone, so ordinary yet so special as Gandhi, who continued 
to pray to “God of truth” throughout his life, through his experiments 
with truth and “asked for the boon of Ahimsa in mind, word and 
deed” (Gandhi, An Autobiography, p.464), or who could so enigmatically 
risk being politically incorrect in order to be spiritually correct, one’s 
yearning after the meaning and purpose of existence and one’s duty 
or dharma to conduct one’s karma or actions in all the aspects of life, 
were inseparable from each other. In order to understand how Gandhi 
addressed the challenges of “religious diversity” and the various issues 
such as communal harmony, tolerance, politics of conversion, inter- 
faith dialogue, etc., during his active participation in politics ( India’s 
freedom struggle) and his ceaseless efforts to strengthen an all- 
inclusive national cultural consciousness ( which in political terms 
may be called the national imaginary), it would be worthwhile to 
note why Gandhi defined/ translated his “religion” in the mutually 
convertible and identifiable terms of the spiritual ( his commitment 
to Truth as God) and the secular ( that is , his political and social 
actions) a position well entrenched in Indic traditions. As he says : 


To see the universal and all- pervading Spirit of Truth face-to-face one 
must be able to love the meanest of creation as oneself. And a man who 
aspires after that cannot afford-to keep out of any field of life. That is why 
my devotion to Truth has drawn me into the field of politics; and I can 
say without the slightest hesitation, and yet in all humility, that those 
who say that religion has nothing to do with politica do not know what 
religion means. Identification with everything that lives is impossible 
without self-purification; without self purification the observance of the 
law of Ahimsa must remain an empty dream; God can never be realized 


by one who is not pure of heart(An Autobiography, p.463) 


How many of our political leaders today would like to adopt this 
notion of politics which is grounded in one’s holding fast to the 
(spiritual) coordinates of truth (satya) and non-violence (ahimsa or 
love} a politics without which no civil society, even when it is 
avowedly and wholly atheist, can dream of being called a ‘civilized 
society”? But then, it will be a value-based politics necessitating the 
adoption and the demonstrably visible practice of such values on the 
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part of the leaders as austerity ( aparigarha), non-stealing (asteya), 
simplicity, service , sacrifice , swaraj (self-rule), swadeshi, sarvodaya 
(welfare of all), self-effacement, satya and ahimsa(love or non- 
violence). That is why, these highly practical values which may 
gradually yet surely transform the self as well as the society have 
been considered “utopian” and at times even “politically incorrect” 
in order to perpetuate corruption, tyranny and violence of the existing 
political establishments in the local, the national and the global 
contexts. To Gandhi, not only the personal, but also the spiritual is 
the political and vice versal! 

It is in the frightening contemporary contexts of growing menace 
of global terrorism being fuelled by various kinds of religious 
fanaticism that generally feed on people’s ignorance of religious 
pluralism and the dangers of bogus religious tokenism (minorityism 
vs majoritarianism) evident in present day Indian politics that Margaret 
Chatterjee, an eminent scholar, makes a timely and welcome 
intervention through this book. 

In her critical analysis of Gandhi’s vision and practice of religious 
pluralism, Chatterjee candidly shows how he assimilated the 
civilizationally significant values of different religious faiths such as 
, Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, Jainism, Buddhism , Judaism and 
Sikhism which influenced the way he explained the issues related to 
truth , non-violence, soul-force, heart-unity, politics of conversion, 
atheism, importance of prayer, tolerance, need to see unity of religions 
behind their diversity and used the values innate in the religious 
pluralism of Indian traditions to forge and further fortify the much- 
needed national imaginary which came handy in India’s fight against 
the colonial rule. Chatterjee underlines the always and already 
forgotten fact (which is so irritating to some oversecularised ears) 
that the success of religious pluralism in India is largely due to the 
fact that “the majority of Hindus do not think in terms of an exclusively 
Hindu India” (Introduction, p. 15). Gandhi exemplified that the proper 
understanding of religious diversity will keep a check on the divisive 
politics based on either othering or appeasing the religious minorities. 
The celebratory idea of unity underlying the equally celebratory 
“manyness” or pluralism , which was so dear to Gandhi , can easily 
be traced to either the Vedantic- advaitic - “Ekam sat vipra bahudha 
vadanti” or Jaina-principles of ‘syaddvada or anekantavada’. But 
Gandhi is quick, again, to qualify that “ My anekantavada is the result 
of the twin doctrines of satya and ahimsa.”(CWMG, XXIX, p. 411). 

Gandhi did believe in the unity of religions in the widest spiritual 
sense, yet he never had faith in the infallibility of religious texts or 
institutions as they were all mediated by imperfect human imagination. 
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He would, therefore, easily be a critical insider within the domain of 
his religious identity. He says:~My belief in Hindu scriptures does not 
require me to accept every word and every verse as divinely inspired. 
I decline to be bound by an interpretation, however learned it may 
be, if it is repugnant to reason and moral sense”. 

Needless to say, Gandhi’s credo-”Truth is God” is as much open- 
ended and inclusive to celebrate the religious differences as it is 
incisive enough to undercut even the faintest trace of religious 
orthodoxy. Truth and non-violence can be, according to Gandhi, 
accessed from any faith or religious-system. At the same time, 
Chatterjee cautions us not to (mis) read Gandhi’s all embracing 
humanity and catholicity, which was the result of his Hindu samskaras, 
as mere “ tolerance”. He opposed religious conversion induced 
through allurements and coercive power. 

Margaret Chatterjee has aptly analysed the influences of 
Christianity, Jainism, Buddhism, Judaism, Vaishnava bhakti tradition, 
Vedanta and Islam on Gandhi's worldviews. In a sharp contrast to 
Foucault, who could not visualise any version of “truth” free from 
the taint of violence or oppressive aspect of power, which is 
symptomatic of the western civilisational blight to an extent, Gandhi ` 
not only.proposed the alignment of truth with ahimsa or non-violence 
but also practiced these so-called values or virtues in the realm of 
-politics and public action. In the chapters-”Gandhi and 
Christianity” (221-262) and “Jewish Friends” (263-302), Chatterjee 
vividly reconstructs the significance of Gandhi's association with 
Tolstoy, Charles F. Andrews , Joseph Doke, Jan Christian Smuts, 
L.W Ritch, Henry Polak and Hermann Kellanbach. Without the selfleas 
support- both moral and financial, provided by his Jewish friends- 
Polak and Kellanbach, Gandhi could not have experimented with truth 
in his Satyagraha against racist regime in South Africa( 1893-1914) 
and the colonial power in India( 1915-1947). It is in the company of 
his Christian and Jewish friends that Gandhi started setting up the 
“ashramas”( The Phoenix Settlement, The Tolstoy Ashram, Sabarmati 
and Wardha) to check out the practical utility and applicability of his 
spiritual values in daily life. Gandhi’s stress on Hindu-Muslim unity, 
which is an important article of Gandhi's vision of India’s swaraj, 
should be properly understood in the context of the historical urgency 
to construct a non-violent collectivity or national imaginary or a 
mutually interdependent, symbiotic “we” in our encounter with 
colonialism as well as its ideological and political legacy called post 
or neo-colonialism . However, Chatterjee has cogently examined 
Gandhi’s sincere efforts to understand Islam in South Africa and 
unite the Muslim traders with Hindus and Christian converts 
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working as coolies or indentured labourers in order to forge a 
common identity- “ Indian immigrants”. Chatterjee, however, does 
not forget to criticize Gandhi for his illogical advocacy of the so- 
called Khilafat Movement. 

Lastly, Gandhi’s daily “Prayer Meetings” or “Prarthana Sabha” 
were an attempt to cultivate inter-faith understanding and the spirit 
of communal harmony among the people of India by celebrating and 

ing their religious and cultural differences. A mere glance at 
the “Ashram Bahjanavali” will suffice to prove its eclectic and 
intertextual constitution — containing spiritually nourishing hymns or 
sayings of Hinduism, Christianity, Judaism, Jainism, Sikhism, 
Buddhism and Islam- affirming Gandhi's abiding faith in the spiritual 
unity behind the appearance of differences. We had better listen to 
Gandhi's critique of institutionalized , dogmatic and divisive form of 
religion and understand his accent on mutually shared spirituality of 
Indian civilization - exemplified through truth and ahimsa in an 
environment of politically motivated religious tokenism. 


Sudhir Kumar 
Reader in English 
Punjab University, Chandigarh. 


B.N.Ghosh, Gandhian Political Economy : Princtples, Practices and 
Policy; Ashgate, Aldershot, 2007, pp. 284, H.B, Price: £ 55. 


In this book B.N. Ghosh seeks to bridge the knowledge gap between 
Western Political Economy scholars about Gandhi and Gandhian 
scholars about the theory of Political Economy (PE) and its applicability. 
Ghosh contends that not much is available in the literature on Gandhian 
Political Economy (GPE). This has been acknowledged also by Bhikhu 
Parekh , who has written a forward to the book praising it for its 
depth and range. 

Ghosh says that, although many Pundits have tried to look at 
Gandhi’s ideas in a compartmentalized manner, Gandhi's ideas do 
not fall in the ambit of pure political theory, pure economics, pure 
sociology or pure philosophy necessitating a Political Economy 
approach. The author uses primarily the Collected Works of Mahatma 
Gandhi in support of his main arguments. The overall objective of the 
book is to identify and analyse the PE contents of Gandhi's thought, 
evaluate their nature and ontology and establish their contemporary 
relevance both as principles and policies. In this way the author seeks 
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to create GPE as a category and argue that it is a more holistic approach 
compared to Gandhian politics or economics since socio-political 
questions are all interdependent. 

The book is organised into nine chapters. The introductory chapter 
looks at the genesis and development of GPE. It puts forward a 
number of hypotheses, reviews the literature (mainly in the field of 
Gandhian economics), describes Gandhi's main economic ideas, makes 
out a case for GPE as against Gandhian economics and discuss 
methodological issues and the ontological principles of GPE. It also 
explicates the general principles of political economy as well as the 
different meanings of the PE approach. The author divides Gandhi’s 
idéas under four heads: religion, truth and non-violence; civilisation, 
politics and moral progress; exploitation, inequality, conflict and justice; 
and socio-economic transformation and human development. 

The second chapter entitled “The Making of Gandhian Political 
Economy” traces the evolution of Gandhian principles from his 
childhood years through different phases of his life. He describes 
Gandhi's holism as “religious holism”. He sees strong similarity 
between Gandhian metaphysical PE and the principles of heterodox 
PE. The third chapter deals with the ontological principles of GPE. 
The author argues that truth, nonviolence, anasakti or non-attachment 
to worldly wealth and sarvodaya constitute the “axiomatic pillars” of 
GPE, and this remains pervasive in five main areas of GPE , namely, 
interaction and holism; exploitation, inequality and justice; conflict 
and conflict resolution; state , power and policy; and development 
and underdevelopment. The chapter summarizes the basic theory of 
GPE interpreted as the “analysis of a clash between the historical 
actuality of British imperialism and the metaphysical reality of Indian 
civilization” (p.24). 

Chapter four entitled “Methodological Structuration” deals with 
the interaction among society, organization and institutions and the 
ingredients of Gandhi's ideal polity. Ghosh says that Gandhi's theory 
. of sarvodaya links methodological individualism and collectivism. 
He also discusses the concept of human rationality as opposed to 
instrumental rationality. Ghosh also links Gandhi with the 
contemporary discourse on social capital. The basic purpose of all 
institutions was human development. Swaraj was the first step 
towards social and human development. 

The fifth chapter is focused on exploitation, inequality and 
distributive justice. The author discusses the different types of 
exploitation identified by Gandhi. Gandhi had serious misgivings 
about the trickling down effect of capitalism, which the author 
corroborates with data on increasing income inequalities in the rapidly 
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developing East Asian economies and some developed economies. 
He says that Gandhi’s equality was not absolute, but was synonymous 
with equity. Ghosh finds similarities between Gandhi’s conception of 
justice and that of John Rawls. For Gandhi justice should be “tempered 
with generosity and mercy”. He also sees in Gandhi’s concept of 
justice the fusing of Kantian deontologism with consequentialism 
without being exclusively focused on either. The answer to oppression 
and exploitation is refusal to submit to them. Gandhi’s opposition to 
urban bias and his counterpoising of Gram Swaraj also is treated in 
this chapter. Chapter 6 discusses conflicts and conflict resolution arising 
from injustice, inequalities and exploitation. “In GPE, the best way to 
find a solution to conflicts is to be attempted through sacrifice and 
_ cooperation” (p. 153). He says, “Gandhi favoured the idea of 
internalisation of conflict through greater sacrifice on the part of the 
stronger party in case of a just demand by the weaker party”. He 
introduces the notion of “methodological conflicts” to refer to value 
conflicts such as the conflict between tradition and modernity, between 
ends and means and so on. 

The seventh chapter entitled “State, Power and Policy” dwells on 
four themes, namely, nature of the Gandhian state, rights duties and 
freedom, analysis of power and policy and Gandhian idea of political 
reforms. Modern states as seen in colonized countries were 
institutionalised forms of violence and without reforms nothing good 
can come out of them. The author then lists a number of proposals for 
political reform such as the devolution of the dispensation of justice 
to the local communities, reforming the police to reduce their reliance 
on violence, improving prison management especially by makirig them 
reformative, secularization of the state, religious education from the 
school level with tolerance for other religions, and finding alternatives 
to parliamentary form of democracy. The eighth chapter discusses 
development and underdevelopment and seeks to build a Gandhian 
theory of development. Ghosh says: “In GPE, economic development 
is not an end in itself; it is a means to an end, that is an ideal life 
consistent with ethical principles. The Gandhian concept of 
development is repugnant to material advancement, for Gandhi 
believed that material progress is antagonistic to real or moral 
Progress” (p. 227). 

The concluding chapter summarises the main ideas contained in 
the book and attempts an appraisal by comparing GPE with Marxist 
PE and Islamic PE and seeks to establish the relevance of GPE in the 
context of contemporary real world problems. He describes GPE as 
anti-capitalist and anti-materialist rooted in non-violence, grass roots 
democracy, environmental protection and social responsibility for the 
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protection of natural resources. 

Although repetition of ideas to a certain degree is understandable 
in a book on Gandhi, the author seems to have not made sufficient 
attention to reduce its occurrence. The book seeks to cover 
considerable pees instead of focusing exclusively on delineation of 
aspects that could be fitted into a PE economy framework. This makes 
_ the book equally a general book on Gandhian thought. Whether 
expressions like “religious holism” are correct descriptions of the 
Gandhian approach is debatable. Although the author is overly 
optimistic about the PE approach, his own efforts to circumvent the 
disciplinary framework of economics do not go far enough. His use 
of the Prisoners Dilemma model to illustrate the Gandhian approach 
to conflict resolution has a number of limitations. In the chapter on 
conflict resolution he has failed to take into account contributions of 
Jurgensmeyer, Paul Wehr, Johan Galtung and Thomas Weber. The 
book is characterized by a high degree of pedanticism, which impacts 
on its readability. While Gandhi was for involving Panchayats in the 
dispensation of justice, he was less confident when it came to questions 
of criminal justice. The author also seems to have stretched Gandhi's 
ideas far enough to establish what may at time appear to be superficial 
similarities between Gandhi's ideas and that of the progressive 
philosophers of recent times. . 

These comments do not in way reduce the value of the book. The 
strength of the book lies in its attempt to break new ground by situating 
Gandhi within a political economy perspective. What the author has 
attempted is a major study of his ideas drawing on the Collected 
Works. This book is indispensable for students and researchers 
focusing on Gandhian studies, political economy, development studies, 
and peace studies. 


John Moolakkattu 
Editor, Gandhi Marg 
email: moolajohn@yahoo.com 
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Discourse as the Interlocutor for 
Participative Development: 
Amartya Sen and Paul Ricoeur 
on Freedom that Enables 


Kuruvilla Pandikattu 


Introduction 


CurrENT DEVELOPMENT THINKING has been dominated by 
what can be called the ‘human development school’,! widely 
popularised by the annual Human Development Reports? of the United 
Nations Human Development Programme, and whose conceptual 
roots are to be found in the works of the economist and Nobel Prize 
winner Amartya Sen. “Development can be seen, it is argued here, as 
a process of expanding the real freedoms that people enjoy.”? So opens 
Development as Freedom. He identifies two reasons for viewing freedom 
as central to the process of development. First, there is an evaluative 
reason, for “assessment of progress has to be done primarily in terms 
of whether the freedoms that people have are enhanced.” And second, 
there is the instrumental reason, for “achievement of development is 
thoroughly dependent on the free agency of people.”4 

Despite the fact that Amartya Sen is an agnostic, and his theory of 
development has built up itself in purely secular circles — indeed, Sen 
remains deeply traumatised by religion and the bloody conflicts 
between Muslims and Hindus he witnessed as a child in Bengal — , 
there are intriguing similarities between his capability approach and 
Catholic social thinking. I will illustrate that both show many similarities 
at a superficial level. However, when one goes into a deeper 
examination of Sen’s capability approach, one discovers a fundamental 
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different anthropology which will have important consequences for 
the way poverty is conceived and the way it is tackled. 

These insights of Sen, which are valuable to our exploration of 
freedom and development need to be at times complemented by that 
of Paul Ricceur, whose theistic and existential perspective complements 
and enhances Sen’s analysis. In this paper, I try to look at some of the 
issues related to freedom and indicate discourse as a means of 
enhancing freedom. Since this paper is explicitly philosophical and 
open to both religious and non-religious, no theological ideas are 
brought in and God is bracketed out of our discussion. 

First, I examine Sen’s understanding of poverty as lack of freedom. 
Then I study his profound understanding of development as freedom. 
This demands us to go beyond unfreedom and to make ourselves 
capable of well-being both as individuals and social beings. Thirdly, 
at the philosophical level, borrowing from Ricoeur, we analyse the 
human fallibility which is a crucial issue while discussing freedom 
and which is intimately related to the various forms of unfreedom. 
Finally, from an agnostic point of view, we see Sen’s and Ricceur’s 
suggestion that creative discourse could be a means to befriend human 
fallibility and cultivate freedom both as a means and an end. Such a 
notion of freedom as well as development fits in very well with 
Gandhian notions of them. 


1. Poverty as Lack of Freedom 


Since its emergence, development theory has been concerned with 
the achievement of better human lives, but, Sen argues, by focusing 
on the possession of commodities, development theory has failed to 
include the very nature of human living and has failed to take into 
account the fundamental aspects of the life that a human being succeeds 
in living.” 

Sen’s capability approach characterises human well-being in terms 
of what people are or do (like being healthy, reading or writing, taking 
part in the life of the community), which Sen calls ‘functionings’. And 
more specifically, as he considers freedom as one of the most basic 
aspects of human life, well-being is to be assessed not as much in 
what people are or do, but in what they are able to be or choose to do 
(like being able to be healthy, being able to read and write, being able 
to participate in the life of the community), which Sen calls capabilities. 
A capability is “a person’s ability to do valuable acts or reach valuable 
states of being.” It “represents the alternative combinations of things 
a person is able to do or be.”® 

While ‘functionings’ are distinct aspects of the living conditions 
or different achievements for living a certain type of life, capabilities 
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are the real notions of freedom and reflect the real opportunities people 
have to lead or achieve a certain type of life. Sen often refers to the 
example of the fasting monk and the starving child. While both show 
similar level of functioning (nutritional deficiency), the fasting monk 
has the capability to be adequately nourished (he could eat should he 
choose so), while the starving child does not have that capability. 
Poverty is thus seen as lack of freedom, as an unfreedom. In this 
sense development can be regarded as “the removal of various types 
of unfreedoms that leave people with little choice and little opportunity 
of exercising their reasoned agency.”” Development is a matter of 
liberating people from what makes them unfree, from what prevents 
them to live a life they would have the reason to choose and value. 

Thus, for Sen’s capability approach, human freedom is the aim of 
development, and poverty prevents people to reach their full human 
freedom. For example, a clever tribal teenager may dream of going 
to the university and be a doctor, but her freedom to live such a life is 
crippled by the poverty of her family who cannot pay for her going 
to school and by the inability of the government to offer free education 
for all. 


a. Freedoms, Choices and Capabilities 


But what does Sen really mean by ‘freedom’? Sen defines freedom as 
a “real opportunity that we have to accomplish what we value.”4° He 
maintains that what is important in the process of development is not 
so much the quality of life that people are actually living,.but the 
quality of life that they choose to live among an available set of 
‘functionings’ — a capability being “a set of vectors. of functionings, 
reflecting the person’s freedom to lead one type of life or another [...] 
to choose from possible livings.” 1! As Sen summarizes it, “This approach 
focuses on the substantive freedoms that people have, rather than 
only on the particular outcomes with which they end up. For 
responsible adults, the concentration on freedom rather than only 
achievement has some merit, and it can provide a general framework 
for analysing individual advantage and deprivation in a contemporary 
society.” 12 

It is interesting to note that, in this matter, Sen’s capability 
approach has many resemblances with the utilitarian consumer theory, 
with the focus on the freedom to choose to consume a particular bundle 
of ‘functionings’ rather than on the preference to consume a particular 
bundle of market goods. The aim of development policies is to provide 
people with as many different functioning bundles as possible so that 
people can have the choice to pick some of them up, should they 
choose to do so.!8 
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Séverine Deneulin notes that Sen deliberately avoids identifying the 
capabilities that are valuable to promote (Deneulin 2007). Development. 
is a matter of promoting the freedoms that people have reason to 
choose and value. It is up to the democratic processes in each society 
to work out what this ‘reason to choose and value’ means. Sen insists 
that his capability approach does not claim to contain an exhaustive 
evaluation of what is relevant for well-being. Eventually the choice 
of relevant capabilities that public policies ought to pursue has to be 
related to the underlying social concerns and values within a particular 
society. Sen calls this the “fundamental reason for incompleteness” of 
his approach. And even if it would not be'a mistake to find a complete 
ordering of human well-being, we could not identify it in practice; 
this is what Sen calls “the pragmatic reason for incompleteness.” 14 
Despite the incompleteness of the capability approach, Sen argues 
that it still has a “cutting power”, “both because of what it includes as 
potentially valuable and because of what it excludes from the list of 
objects to be weighted as intrinsically important.”15 Even though it is 
impossible to determine quality of life in an exhaustive and precise 
way, Sen concludes in two famous quotes that, “it is better to be 
vaguely right than precisely wrong,”'© and that “babbling is not, in 
general, superior to being silent on matters that are genuinely unclear 
or undecided.”!7 


2. Individual Freedom and the Common Good 


The thrust of Sen’s capability approach to development is that it be 
judged in terms of the expansion of substantive human freedoms. 
These substantive human freedoms are “seen in the form of individual 
capabilities to do things that a person has reason to value.”!8 By 
situating the evaluative space of the quality of life in what individuals 
are able to be or do, Sen’s capability approach to development implies 
that the individuals are to be considered as the very subjects of 
development, but it does obviously not consider them as detached 
from the social setting in which the individuals breathe and live. Sen 
emphasises that the individuals are “quintessentially social 
creatures.”19 The freedom that each individual enjoys is “inescapably 
qualified and constrained by the social, political and economic 
opportunities that are available to us.”2° Institutions or societal 
arrangements are of central importance for promoting the freedoms 
of individuals. The development and the expansion of freedoms cannot 
occur without the presence of key institutions such as the market, 
public services, judiciary, political parties, the media, etc. As Sen puts 
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it, such “a freedom-centred view [of development] calls for an 
institutionally integrated approach.”2! 

Even if social arrangements or institutions are seen as very 
important elements in enhancing or impeding individual freedoms, 
they are still to be “investigated in terms of their contribution to 
enhancing and guaranteeing the substantive freedoms of 
individuals.”” Sen does not ignore the importance of intrinsic social 
goods in the evaluation of human well-being, like for example 
democratic freedom. It is “a significant Sa -a critically important 
component—of individual capabilities.” However, the importance and 
value of democratic freedom are only relevant to the extent that they 
enter as a component of individual human well-being, to’ the extent 
that it makes the lives of individuals better. Sen is very reluctant to 
approach development with a supra-individual subject. He underlines 
that all actions finally bear upon their effects on the lives that human 
beings live, lives which are only lived by the individuals and not by 
some meta-subject.74 

The position according to which states of affairs should be 
evaluated only according to their goodness or badness for individuals 
is known as ethical individualism. The individual subjects are to be 
the unit of moral concern. However, ethical individualism leads to an 
excessive focus on the existing individual lives and directs attention 
away from the examination of the social structures and the historical 
explications of these structures, which are responsible for the conditions 
of life of the individuals today. It does not suffice to evaluate 
institutional arrangements by looking at their effects, positive or 
negative, upon individual dispositions such as individual freedoms. 
There is a strong case for assessing development in terms of these 
structures themselves and not only upon their consequences upon 
individual freedoms. 


a. The Structures of Living Together 


The idea of the common good is very close to the idea of ‘structures 
of living together’ put forward by the philosopher Paul Ricoeur. He 
defined them as structures which belong to a particular historical 
community, which provide the conditions for individual lives to flourish 
and which are irreducible to interpersonal relations and yet bound 
up with these.? The common good could be seen as the sum of these 
structures of living together. It is irreducible to inte: personal relations. 
It is something that emerges from the life in common, from the ‘living 
together’ in human communities. Identifying the common good is a 
matter of identifying the set of all these structures of living together 
which provide the conditions for the individual lives to flourish. 
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Among these structures, one finds, for example, the country’s power 
structure, its social norms, its national identity or its political and 
democratic history. 

To sum up, while Sen’s capability approach focuses on individuals, 
and then looks at institutional arrangements to promote the well- 
being of the individuals, the common good approach to development 
focuses on the institutions themselves, as well as on the individuals, 
because it is precisely within these institutions that the individuals 
are formed and nurtured. Because the institutional fact is constitutive 
of a person’s individuality, it is not only the well-being of individuals 
which is to be secured but also the well-being of these institutions. 
But how is this common good to be fostered? How to promote these 
structures of living together which sustain the good life in common? 
b. Political Participation and Capability Approach 
One of the most foundational building blocks of Sen’s capability 
approach is “the ability of people to help themselves and to influence 
the world.”26 Throughout his works, Sen emphasises that people 
should not be seen as the passive spoon-fed patients of the social 
welfare institutions, but “have to be seen as being actively involved 
in shaping their own destiny.””” In that respect, the capability approach 
grants a fundamental role to the public debate and democratic decision- 
making, or in more generic terms, to the ability to participate in the 
life of the community and to take decisions in matters that affect 
one’s own life and the life of fellow-human beings. This ability “to do 
something not only for oneself but also for the other members of the 
society” can even be considered as “one of the elementary freedoms 
that people have reason to value, [...] even among people who lead 
very deprived lives in material terms.”?8 

Democratic freedom, or the ability to participate in the life of the 
community, has three fundamental roles in the capability approach to 
development.” First, it is of the fundamental intrinsic worth to human 
well-being, it is “a significant ingredient, a critically important 
component” of the capabilities that the individuals have reason to 
choose and value. Second, given the open-endedness and the plurality 
of the different capabilities that people have reason to choose and 
value, “there is a strong methodological case for emphasizing the 
need to assign explicitly evaluative weights to different components 
of the quality of life (or of well-being) and then to place the chosen 
weights for open discussion and critical scrutiny.”3! The democratic 
freedom plays a crucial role in specifying and choosing the capabilities 
that are worthwhile to be promoted. It is essential in specifying a 
society’s underlying values and in choosing the capabilities that are 
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valuable and worthwhile to be pursued. Referring to the choice 
between cultural tradition and poverty on the one hand and modernity 
and material prosperity on the other, Sen writes: “If a traditional way 
of life has to be sacrificed to escape grinding poverty or minuscule 
longevity, then it is the people directly involved who must have the 
opportunity to participate in deciding what should be chosen.”*? The 
role of participation also extends to the choices of the means that will 
bring about the chosen priorities, and hence to the kind of policies 
required to promote the chosen capabilities. Third, democratic freedom 
is also of constitutive importance in value formation. It clarifies and 
constructs a society’s values and priorities, builds consensus and 
achieves compromises that prevent conflicts. 

One might object that such an emphasis on political participation 
to promote social justice, or even that equating political participation 
with commitment to the common good is very nafve. Political 
participation obviously occurs in a context of power inequalities with 
conflicting interests. The world ideological systems and the world 
configuration of political power impose their constraints. Along with 
these power imbalances with the outside world, which affect a 
country’s margin of manoeuvre, one has also to include the power 
imbalances within the political community itself in which political 
freedom is exercised. Although every person might formally have an 
equal political voice, those who command more resources and 
education are likely to better be able to influence the decisions to 
their own advantage. 

Dréze and Sen are not ignorant of the influence of socio-economic 
inequalities upon inequalities in political participation. They note that 
these inequalities “give disproportionate power to those who 
command crucial resources such as income, education and influential 
connections.”*3 This has much to do with the tension that Sen has 
pointed out but little explored, namely the tension between the 
freedom to participate in the market economic exchange and the 
freedom to participate in the life of the political community. Among 
the capabilities that people have reason to choose and value in Sen’s 
capability approach lies not only the fundamental capability to shape 
one’s own destiny by participating in the life of the community, but 
also the fundamental capability to participate in the markets: “We 
have good reasons to buy and sell, to exchange, and to seek lives that 
can flourish on the basis of transactions. To deny that freedom in 
general would be in itself a major failing of society.”*4 People should 
have the fundamental “right to interact economically with each other”, 
and failing to grant that right would be a significant “social loss”. 

Sen warns however that the freedom in markets should go hand 
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in hand with the freedom in other institutions, so that extensive 
freedoms of some in the markets do not override the freedoms of 
others in participating in the life of the community: “While emphasising 
the significance of transaction and the right of economic participation 
(including the right to seek employment freely), and the direct 
importance of market-related liberties, we must not lose sight of the 
complementarity of these liberties with the freedoms that come from 
the operation of other (non-market) institutions.”9” This is particularly 
important because, although the freedom to pursue market 
transactions lead to efficiency results, they may also result in greater 
inequalities, and corrective measures will need to be taken so that the 
freedom of all in the different institutions, market and non-market, 
may be guaranteed. For example, extensive freedoms in market 
transactions may result in environmental loss or in reduced lower 
access to health or educational facilities by lower income groups. Sen 
emphasizes however that the remedy to correct the unfreedom that 
the market freedoms might generate “has to lie in more freedom- 
including that of public discussion and participatory political 
decisions.” 

Drèze and Sen insist that the presence of inequalities cannot justify 
the authoritarian regimes that would provide a more equal basis for 
exercising political freedom. Even if a perfectly benevolent dictator 
would provide all the fundamental human freedom (so that no member 
of that political community would be lacking of food, shelter, health, 
education, etc.), it would violate an important aspect of human well- 
being if it deprived the members of the community any involvement, 
say in the organization of the community. This is why Dréze and Sen 
insist that the only route that can be taken to promote human freedom 
is enhancing the political power of the unprivileged,’ so that they 
can exercise their political freedom on the same equality basis as the 
more privileged. 

Dréze and Sen propose two ways for enhancing the political power 
of the underprivileged and for responding to the problem of the poor 
people’s claims being trumped by the claims and interests of the more 
powerful.“ Firstly, the capability of the underprivileged for self- 
assertion must be enhanced through offering incentives for them to 
organize in political organizations through which they will gain 
sufficient power to counteract the power of the privileged. Secondly, 
a sense of solidarity must be created between the most privileged 
and the underprivileged (e.g. intellectuals and higher social classes 
speaking on behalf of the underprivileged and defending their 
interests). 

But the question remains how to bring about these two crucial 
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factors that Dréze and Sen point out. If a country is driven by powerful 
elites who are not sensitive to the needs of the less privileged, and if 
powerful elites who are directing policy decisions impede the poor 
from organizing themselves politically (for example by maintaining 
low educational standards, by not improving the public education 
system), one can have legitimate doubts about how these changes are 
ever to emerge in unequal societies. 

Sen, a Smithian -liberal by inspiration, gives prime importance to 
freedom as an ideal and process and not a product and so he relates 
freedom to the struggles of the people in search of collective well- 
being and development. He acknowledges that development is a 
multifaceted and at the same time’ integrated goal. The themes of 
autonomy, agency, freedom, resistance to ultimate injustice and 
deprivation are found often in Sen’s writings. 

Influenced by Adam Smith, Robert Malthus, David Ricardo, Karl 
Marx and John Stuart Mill, Sen acknowledges that the natural 
interdisciplinary perspective of the classical political economy is 
profoundly important for analyzing economic problems like hunger.*! 
He has adopted a broad perspective on issues like hunger and poverty, 
class conflict, ideological alienation, etc. We limit out treatment to 
development as freedom, well-being, capability and entitlement. 


3. Development as Freedom 


The notion ‘development as freedom’ is the sum total of many an 
analytical framework developed by Sen, while grappling with several 
burning issues of the Third World. Issues that he has dealt with - 
famine and endemic hunger, rampant poverty and growing 
unemployment, population explosion and missing women — are 
indications of persistent inequalities and multiple alienations suffered 
by the exploited, the many unfreedoms fettering them.4? 

In his vision of economics as the science of human welfare, Sen 
departs from the classical standpoint that lays importance on wealth 
and its creation. He is also at odds with the neo-classical approach to 
income, whether personal or national, which is regarded as the sole 
measuring rod of this wealth. He looks beyond wealth and to freedom 
as the end and means of development, laying stress both on the 
individuals as well as on the communities in the process of 
development. Various freedoms can be viewed from under the aspects 
of opportunities (e.g., longevity of life, financial security, sound health, 
peaceful and crime-free environment, etc.). They can also be viewed 
from under the aspect of the process of attaining freedom (i.e., 
participation in the political process, deliberating regarding collective 
decision making and social choices). 
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Freedom, being not only the primary end of development, but 
also its principle means has to be understood in its links to various 
other kinds of freedom. Political freedom, like free speech and election, 
helps to promote economic security. Social opportunities, in the form 
of education and health facilities, augment economic freedom. 
According to Sen, economic freedom in turn can create personal 
wealth and public resources, which are needed for social development. 
Such mutually enriching and synergetic dimensions of freedom has 
its implications for our understanding of development as freedom. 

Freedom involves the need to assess the requirements of removing 
various unfreedoms, which the members of the society may suffer 
from. This process is intimately related to the process of economic 
growth and accumulation of physical and human capital, but its reach 
and scope go beyond the different types of income. Thus there is no 
one homogenous and immutable criterion for well-being. There are 
varied aspects in the process of development, each of which requires 
attention and will have various weights and rankings. They will help 
us to overcome the various unfreedoms to varying degrees and will 
collectively foster freedom both for the individual and the community. 

Such freedom has both an instrumental and constitutive character. 
If we recognize freedom as development, it is both instrumental in 
overcoming unfreedom and constitutive in empowering oneself and 
others. Thus the various freedoms are interrelated and mutually 
advancing.#4 

The process of human development corresponds to these multiple 
interconnected freedoms, and involves multiplicity of institutions and 
mechanisms in the society involving private initiatives and public 
arrangements. The people are to be not the means of development 
but the end of the process of it and are actively involved in shaping 
their own destiny. So they are active participants and not passive 
recipients of the process and programmes of development. The state 
and society play their extensive roles of strengthening and 
safeguarding such human capabilities for the promotion of freedom. 
But theirs is essentially a supportive role and do not provide the 
people with the finished products and projects. 


4. Freedom as Enabling the Other 


Thus for Sen freedom is essentially both individual and social. It is 
here that we can draw more the insight of Ricoeur on the necessary 
philosophical relation between oneself and the other. Following 
Emmanuel Levinas, and to some extent Martin Heidegger, Ricceur 
would hold that the other is constitutive of oneself, not merely 
ontologically but also existentially. This explains the title of one of his 
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famous books: Oneself as the Other.® 

Therefore E. Levinas‘ calls for a universal responsibility towards 
the other. He refers to “the face” as the real expression of the person, 
avoiding by this way any economic, social or cultural context, and 
using the traditional ancient vision of the other singularly. In this 
context the social interactions with the others have to be ethical. If 
this feature disappears, then the person becomes an abstract entity 
and any destructive excess may happen, for instance, the Shoal, the 
Gulags, genocide, etc. The specificity of the person is, therefore, to be 
embedded in a set of normative relationships. Setting the primacy of 
ethics, he differs from the usual phenomenological view, which only 
analyses intention and the rights-obligations interaction. This ethical 
social relationship with the other has to be described through the 
wording of the infinite or absolute since “it allows to think far ahead 
from what it is possible to think”. Therefore, it opens the way to 
transcendence and commitment. 

The other, as a person, i.e. an autonomous human being, is able to 
decide in a rational and responsible way, but still remains vulnerable 
due to weaknesses in his capability set. The feeling of solidarity, and 
then of responsibility, come from the confrontation with this 
vulnerability, and to the suffering that may result of it. It is an absolute 
and sudden responsibility for the well-being of the other. This ethical 
relationship that is suddenly generated when encountering the other’s 
face has nothing to do with the evaluated responsibility based on 
consequences and benefits as referred to the utilitarian view. It implies 
the capacity to imagine the situation of another and to have compassion 
for that situation, then to feel responsible for the well-being and 
happiness of the other and to help him/her increase his/her capacity 
to live a decent life*”. Such an ethical behaviour relates to a 
transcendental attitude. 

For Levinas, who refers to the face of the other as an absolute, the 
priority is always given to the other and it may be necessary to sacrifice 
personal freedom to ensure the happiness of the others. This is the 
extreme case of an infinite responsibility. However this ethical vision 
brings two key elements extremely useful to ensure social sustainability. 
First, he introduces and explains in absolute terms that the other is 
also a person that requires all attention; second, it gives to everyone 
an infinite responsibility for the well-being, and the happiness of the 
others, those who are near as well as those who are far away, or have 
not come yet. As he said : “All men [and women] deserving such a 
name are responsible ones towards the others.” 
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5. Freedom and Fallibility 


Why there are so many unfreedoms? Why is it that as a community 
we are not always interested in the development of freedom for 
ourselves and for society? In this section, consciously, I do not have 
recourse to a religious response in terms of sin, reconciliation and 
redemption. 


a. Description of Human Fallibility 

The fact that human beings can be observed from various different 
perspectives, all of which may be justified but not always compatible 
with each other, is puzzling. Added to it is the phenomenal fact of the 
existence of evil in the human society. The good that we know we 
should do and the freedom that we can foster are not always attended 
to. While the rational basis of Amartya Sen’s philosophy does not 
answer this problem, the existential and symbolic basis of Ricoeur 
addresses this problem. 

Though it is very difficult to give any explanation to human 
fallibility, which causes the various unfreedoms, Ricoeur accepts the 
situations where people do not always choose decisions that will 
remove the many unfreedoms. So he affirms: “Evil is something that 
is and that should not be, but of which one cannot say why it is. It is 
what it should not be”.® The vulnerability or fragility of political 
communities is precisely the locus by which human responsibility 
emerges: “We are rendered responsible by the fragile,” adds Ricceur. 
Since the structures of living together is rendered fragile by fallibility, 
Ricceur invites us to think about the crucial role of moral principle 
given below: “Because there is evil, the aim of the ‘good life’ has to 
be submitted to the test of moral obligation, which might be described 
in the following terms: Act solely in accordance with the maxim by 
which you can wish at the same time that what ought not to be , 
namely evil, will indeed not exist”. In other words evil forces us to 
be responsible and to be moral.°! 

The analysis of the fundamental possibility of human will in 
Ricoeur’s Le volontaire et l'involontaire has shown that there is a break, a 
wound, a non-agreement within human person himself or herself. 
This non-agreement makes it impossible for him to see himself 
transparently. Ricceur is not satisfied just with this analysis. The 
fundamental structure of the will, which he has traced out, is only a 
preliminary result in view of the fact of human failures and fallibility. 
Since it is an absurd fallibility, it cannot be captured through the 
description of its own nature. Furthermore it presents an alien object, 
which can be philosophically approached only through concrete 
experiences. 
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Thus human fallibility provides us an understanding of the 
possibility of evil for human freedom without implying its necessity. 
As such fallibility is a concept open to elaboration from a purely 
reflective basis. Fallibility as the possibility for evil is taken as a 
primary characteristic of human existence. With this concept of 
fallibility human existence is the place or possibility for the 
manifestation of evil.”? 

In two different ways Ricceur tries to capture and describe this 
fallibility. The transition from innocence to guilt can be understood 
only in concrete expressions of human experiences, that is, through 
the act of confession, or avowal (Bekenntnis), which later leads him/ 
her to take responsibility for human actions. In La symbolique du mal, 
he examines therefore the symbolic language of the experiences of 
guilt. But before that he studies the breaking point of the evil. Thus 
he continues his description of the fundamental human possibilities, 
which he had begun and executed in a preliminary and abstract form 
in Le volontaire et l’involontarie by interpreting the structures of the will 
as fallible. The fallibility describes a weakness which makes the evil 
possible. It lies in the “structure of mediation between the poles of 
finite and infinite nature of man”. 


b. Interpretation of Fallibility 

Ricoeur has sought to show the situation of the human being as being 
in between the finite and the infinite, as having a certain in-betweenness 
or disproportion, all of which is constitutive of his fallibility or the 
possibility for the Rupture. Thus in relation to knowledge there is a 
disproportion of finite perspective and infinite word; in relation to willing 
there is a disproportion between finite character and infinite well-being 
and in relation to feeling there is a disproportion between pleasure 
and happiness. This could be illustrated as follows: 

The fallibility is exposed through evil. Otherwise we can say that 
fallibility is the condition or the potential for evil. Thus fallibility has 
double sense. It is the breaking point of the evil, so to say, the weak 
point in the chain. In this sense fallibility is the original situation, 
from which evil emerges. The evil in fact points to an original situation 
of innocence. The depravity of human beings lies in a longing for a 
non-guaranteed perfection. The original situation of innocence is 
nowhere present. It can be imagined of through the existing situation 
determined by the evil and set apart from it. So one can imagine this 
original situation of innocence, as happens in the myths. Thus the 
myths of fall are always connected with the myths of creation and 
those of innocence. 

Over and above, fallibility means not just the breaking point of 
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the evil, but also the capability to sin and to commit evil. It requires 
only one step to move from the vulnerability to the actuality of evil. 
“To say that man is fallible is to affirm at once that the limitation of 
one being, that does not fall with itself, is the original weakness out 
of which evil emerges. Further, the evil can emerge out of this weakness 
only because it dares.”>4 Such a daring demands from us responsibility. 


6. Conclusion: Responsibility by Discourse” 


In spite of some legitimate and some exaggerated criticisms of 
postmodernity, I hold that collective and creative discourse can be 
the crucial means, if not the only means, to go against such 
dehumanising tendencies towards unfreedom. 

All humans seek freedom and development. Still there is a 
collective rupture expressed in terms of exploitative and exploiting 
structures of social sins and personal fallibility. Therefore, in conclusion, 
I plead for a culture of discourse as a collective corrective against 
such inherent tendencies that further unfreedom. 

Ricceur does not admit the rule of infinite responsibility, which 
can be accepted and internalised by very few people, as suggested by 
Levinas and Jonas.» He does not admit either the short-term egoistic 
view of utilitarianism, since he also refers to the inalienable right of 
person. He defines, as a primary capability, the capacity of a person 
to impute responsibility on the current actions. This capacity is called 
“imputatio” and expresses the ability to freely assume finite actions 
and to recognise the corresponding impacts on the others”. More 
generally, he shows that obligations have to be mostly fulfilled first, 
much before associated rights can be exercised. This demonstrates 
the relevance of his “imputatio” theory of responsibility and, by the 
way, its “multiple realisability” 58 in various contexts. 

Evaluation of development and freedom is vast and therefore 
there is no one distinct model for dealing with the problem of the 
results of the various development models. Since the need for 
development is part of the process of decision-making of the politicians 
and consumers both politically and personally, it obviously has 
something to do with the morals and responsibility. 

_Amartya Sen’s and Paul Ricoeur’s answer to this question is a 
concept of (moral) responsibility by discourse: In his The Argumentative 
Indian, Sen pleads for such a culture of discourse. If one agrees to the 
thought that moral responsibility is aimed at the idea of improving 
social relationships, then responsibility has to be construed in a way 
which takes into consideration the needs, rights, or interests of all 
affected parties. For this it is necessary to hear the affected parties 
beforehand in a real discourse. Responsibility ex post is in this setting 
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only of interest in so far as it affects future actions. The objective of 
the discourse is the clarification of the validity claims 
(Geltungsansprilche). : 

These validity claims, it may be remembered, do not only concern 
moral norms but they are concerned as well with the clarification of 
the perception of situations. This concept of responsibility overcomes 
the philosophy of consciousness and realizes a philosophy of 
communication. It is an ethical notion which does not try to force 
substantive morals on anybody; it is not, however, an empty concept. 
The problem of the moral solipsism is overcome and at the same time 
no particular moral action is unjustly favoured. 

The moral responsibility, as it is understood here, has to be actively 
assumed by those who act. This fact underlines the pragmatic character 
of responsibility and simplifies the understanding of the fact that the 
responsibility as discourse has the future as its temporal horizon. The 
future as focus of responsibility is also a plausible thought considering 
the usual understanding of responsibility. Whenever we hold 
somebody responsible for something that has happened, we do so 
with a perspective of avoiding future mistakes. Ricceur affirms that it 
is the meaning of responsibility to accept something that will happen 
as the result of one’s action as a representative of oneself, 

The pragmatic character of responsibility is ascribed reflexively 
also answers the question of the need for God. In this case there is no 
need for an external agency like God or some personal or societal 
construction. Also the discourse is a guarantor of publicity, which has 
been widely recognized as a requirement for ethics. 

The realization of this principle has to be imagined as follows: A 
person who wants to be responsible realizes that he/she is about to 
make a decision which affects the rights or interests of others. Before 
acting he is now obliged to start a discourse with others. The topic of 
this discourse is the reality of the situation one is in as well as the 
norms which are to be applied. In the ideal case all participants of the 
discourse reach a consensus and the right action to take becomes clear. 
The consensus, this has to be noted, is always a temporal one. Under 
the impression of new facts or perceptions, the result of the discourse 
~ can be the topic of the next discourse. 

Such idea of responsibility may appear to be almost simplistic. 
The numerous problems arising from the implementation as well as 
the implied conditions were not discussed here. Nevertheless I do 
not think that this concept is either trivial or without relevance to 
moral philosophy or to human development. Given that a consensus 
or a strong majority decision is achieved, there is a strong assumption 
that this consensus has a higher legitimacy than anything any 
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philosopher in his/her study or any engineer at his/her workplace 
could have come up with. Furthermore, the result of the discourse 
takes all points of view into consideration. This leads to one central 
advantage of the discourse which takes into consideration the concerns 
and Fnowlecee of the affected parties, which is a prerequisite of 
responsibility.°! 

Another advantage of discourse is the possible inclusion of the 
three described methods of dealing with development and its results. 
Furthermore, it opens a perspective of the responsibility of the 
collectives. While individuals are losing the ability and the knowledge 
to deal with development paradigms, those abilities are taken over 
by collectives such as corporations, NGOs or bureaucracies. The 
conventional notion of responsibility does not allow these entities as 
the subjects of responsibility. Our notion of responsibility would render 
such an imputation possible, without which the notion of responsibility 
does not seem to be of any use in the modern society. 

Coming to our contemporary Indian context, when we reflect on 
development, we have to take seriously the “call for responsibility” 
specially towards the weaker sections of our nation, including the 
tribals, dalits, women and rural poor. Development is possible only 
when we can enter into a discourse with them at different levels 
including their own humdrum lives. Development implies that we 
regard them as constituting our own identity and self. Thus a healthy, 
creative and respectful dialogue interlocutes the participative and 
progressive freedom and development, a prospect Mahatma Gandhi 
would have loved, had he been alive today! 
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Total Sanitation Campaign and 
Nirmal Gram Puraskar: An 
Overview of Four Indian States 


K Gireesan 
Jos Chathukulam 


Background 


Manama GANDHI INCLUDED the issue of sanitation as a major 
component of his constructive programme formulated for attaining 
independence. Promotion of sanitation was very close to his heart 
and he held that ‘cleanliness is next to godliness’. Gandhi spoke and 
wrote extensively on topics related to sanitation, hygiene and the 
environment. Through his articles, essays and letters, Gandhi offered 
detailed comments on cleanliness and good habits, and their 
relationship with good health. He squarely blamed the unclean and 
unhygienic conditions for the emergence of communicable diseases 
in the country. Many times he appealed to his followers and fellow 
Indians to become missionaries in hygiene and sanitation. Perhaps 
he is the greatest leader of any country who realised the significance 
of sanitation and hygiene in the overall development of a nation. He 
said: “ I venture to submit that conservation of national sanitation is 
Swaraj work and may not be postponed for a single day on any 
consideration whatsoever.”! He wanted that people should put up 
latrines from their own money, and until people become conscious of 
that, the urban councillors and constructive workers themselves should 
assume the role of scavenging in order to educate the people and 
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However, the sanitation coverage in rural areas of India remained 
very low even in the early 80’s. It is estimated that about three crore 
- persons in rural areas suffer from sanitation-related diseases 
accounting for an annual loss of 18 crore man-days and Rs.1200 crores 
to the economy.® According to a baseline survey on water and 
sanitation conducted in 1997, only 20 percent households reported 
having private latrines and most people defecate in open space in 
most of the states. Census report 2001 indicates that the overall 
sanitation coverage in India is 37 percent and the sanitation coverage 
in the rural areas is further less - 22 percent only. While analysing the 
sanitation coverage in South Asia, India (22 %) lags far behind most 
of the neighbouring countries like Srilanka (80 %), Bhutan (70 %), 
Bangladesh (44 %), Maldives (41 %) and Myanmar (39 %).° 

The Government of India launched the first structured programme 
for promoting rural sanitation known as Central Rural Sanitation 
Programme (CRSP) in 1986. In 1999, CRSP was restructured from the 
allocation mode to a demand driven and community-based programme 
known as Total Sanitation Campaign (TSC). From 2003, an award 
(Nirmal Gram Puraskar) has been instituted by the Ministry of Rural 
Development to recognise the role of Panchayat Raj Institutions (PRIs) 
and to motivate them in the sanitation movement across the country. 


Total Sanitation Campaign 
‘TSC is the most comprehensive programme on rural sanitation ever 
launched in the country. It involves the Central Government, State 
Government, civil society organisations and community as partners. 
Introduction of TSC has resulted in generating a major shift in the 
approach and strategies adopted in the implementation of conventional 
sanitation programmes. The campaign provided space for each district 
to submit its proposal, keeping in view the specific sanitation situation 
prevailing in its area. In addition, TSC provided ample scope for 
meeting local-specific needs and demands during its operationali- 
sation phase. Its thrust on a ‘demand-driven approach’ and emphasis 
on Information, Education and Communication (IEC) activities to 
increase awareness among the population regarding health and 
hygiene, good sanitation practices etc., with beneficiary participation, 
witnessed a paradigm shift from the ‘allocation-based’ sanitation 
programmes. Various components of TSC include Individual 
Household Latrine (HHL), School Sanitation and Hygiene Education 
(SSHE), Anganawadi sanitation, Community Sanitary Complex (CSC) 
and Alternate delivery mechanisms like Rural Sanitary Marts/ 
Production Centres (RSM/PC). 

TSC is implemented in a decentralised mode and the role and 
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involvement of PRIs is very prominent in all the phases of the 
programme like planning, implementation and monitoring, with major 
thrust on awareness building and social mobilisation of all segments 
of the society. This has also provided lot of scope for people-centred 
and community-led initiatives, local interventions, and adoption of 
technology according to customer preferences. In general, TSC has a 
holistic and integrated approach to sanitation programmes. 

Civil society organisations like Non-Governmental Organisations 
(NGOs) and Community Based Organisations (CBOs) also play an 
important role in awareness generation, advocacy and educative 
campaigns to spread the message of “Total Sanitation’ in the rural 
areas. However, the involvement of civil society organisations 
depends upon their acceptability, approach, credibility, professionalism, 
willingness and many other aspects. 


Nirmal Gram Puraskar 


The Nirmal Gram Puraskar (NGP) was initiated on 2 October 2003. 
The concept of NGP is to reward those Gram Panchayats(GPs), Blocks 
and Districts that have achieved full sanitation coverage. It is an award 
instituted by the Department of Drinking Water Supply (DDWS) in 
the Ministry of Rural Development (MoRD), Government of India 
(GOD. 

The cash incentive based on population criteria at the time of 
inception of NGP is as given below. 


Table-1 
NGP-Incentive Pattern 


Population Upto | 5001 | Upto | 50,001 
criteria 5,000 a 50,000 cand 
Cash incentive 

(Rs. in lakhs) 2.0 10.0 20.0 30.0 


Source: Website of Department of Drinking Water Supply, MoRD, GOI 
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The Union Ministry of Rural Development has changed the criteria 
for awarding NGP to GPs following the discovery that states where 
the GPs have less population were receiving more money than states 
with larger population in each GP. The slab in respect of the GP and 
amount of award money were revised as given in Table No.2. 


Table—2 
NGP-Revised Incentive Pattern* 


Population oa 2, op k% 10,000 
criteria hese 
ee Gs ies J97 


Source: Website of DDWS, MoRD, GOI 
Note: *The criteria for Block and District remains the same as in Thble 1. 





The cash incentive for PRIs can be utilised for improving and 
maintaining the sanitation facilities in their respective areas, with more 
focus on solid and liquid waste management and maintenance of the 
sanitation standards. It is expected that such incentives will give a 
positive boost to the sanitation drive across the country and play a 
major role in making India open defecation free by 2012. 

Four aspects are considered while selecting the PRIs for NGP. 
They are: (a) All households should have access to toilets with full 
use. There should be no practice of open defecation and no place for 
open defecation in the respective PRI; (b) all schools should have 
sanitation facilities, which are also put to use. All co-educational 
schools must have separate toilets for boys and girls; (c) all 
anganawadis should have access to sanitation facilities; and (d) general 
cleanliness is prevailing in the village. 

For the first award, applications from 481 PRIs from 10 states 
were received of which 360 applications were forwarded to District 
Level Monitoring (DLM) agencies for verification of the claims. Based 
on the verification reports, 38 GPs were selected for the award by 
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NGP Committee headed by the Secretary, DDWS, MoRD, GOI. The 
first award ceremony of NGP was held on February 24, 2005, in which 
the President of India gave away the awards to the Presidents/ 
Pradhans of PRIs. 

A close look at the trend of NGP applications awarded since its 
inception will bring out some interesting features. 

NGP can be used as a ‘proxy variable’ to ascertain the progress of 
TSC implementation in different states, though no direct relation could 
be established yet. It is observed that the achievement in terms of 
NGP awardees in each state match with the corresponding progress 
it has made during TSC. From Table 3, we can see that states like 
Gujarat, Kerala, Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal have made significant achievements over the period. And states 
like Andhra Pradesh, Haryana, Karnataka and Tripura have achieved 
moderate progress. However, states like Bihar, Chhattisgrah, 
Jharkhand, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Rajasthan could not make 
f the desired progress. We can see that Kerala and Uttar Pradesh had a 
giant leap in terms of number of NGP awardees over the period, 
whereas a steady progress could be seen in the case of Tamil Nadu 
and West Bengal. In this context, one may see a correlation between 
the progress made by each state in the field of TSC and the number of 
NGP awardees in each passing year. 

Even among the states with high achievement, distribution of 
progress in the districts has not been even, which depends upon several 
factors. Table No.3 also indicates the need for classification of the 
states based on their performance into categories like low, medium 
and high with necessary policy level interventions and strategies for 
each category separately. It is seen that among the North-Eastern 
states, only Tripura could perform relatively better. A separate 
approach and strategy is needed in those states to improve the 
sanitation situation. 

There is an increasing urge for submitting the applications for 
NGP by the PRIs as years go by. It is also observed that the number 
of awardees in each state has been on the rise in successive years. 
This shows that NGP acts like an incentive to the PRIs, thereby giving 
a positive boost to the sanitation drive across the country. 


Objective 


The broad objective of this paper is to highlight the growing 
importance and significance of Nirmal Gram Puraskar during the Total 
Sanitation Campaign and to portray the reflections gathered during 
field visits in four states - West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, Tamil Nadu 
and Kerala. Efforts were made to study the significant aspects of the 
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Table-3 
NGP-Number of awardees year-wise 


SL No. of GPs awaded in 
No State 

[Year 2005 | Year 2006 _| Year 2007 _ 
|1 | Andhra Pradesh |  - | 0| m| 
2 | Anon Arunachal Pradesh — t ee 





Source: Website of DDWS, MoRD, GOI 
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scheme execution in different states and to analyse them from a close 
range. The reflections have been formulated based on discussions 
with the elected members of PRIs, field level officials involved with 
the scheme execution, representatives of CBOs functioning in the area 
and a cross-section of the society. They were gathered from extensive 
field visits made by the DLM team in these states for the verification 
of claims for the award by the PRIs during the last three years. 


Methodology 


For verification of claim submitted by PRIs, a detailed questionnaire 
was provided by the DDWS, MoRD, GOI to the verification agencies. 
It aims at assessing the overall sanitation and hygiene situation in the 
area by commenting on the sanitation situation in the sample 
households as per the population of PRIs and its use by the population, 
method of disposal of child faeces, sanitation conditions prevalent in 
the schools and anganawadis in the village area, hygiene education 
provided to students and children, verification of open defecation 
menace in the traditional places, general cleanliness in the village, 
method of waste disposal, and awareness among the sample 
‘population regarding hygiene and clean environment. 

Our team adopted a strategic approach to the evaluation exercise. 
Understanding the significance and considering the seriousness of 
the exercise, senior members from our organisation were assigned 
with the task. This helped in many ways, as the team member has to 
interact with a wide range of persons like members of the three-tier 
PRIs, senior district/block officials, political party leaders, media 
persons and even illiterate villagers. In addition, this gave a clear 
message to the candidate Panchayats as to the seriousness of the 
evaluation exercise undertaken. In areas where the language of 
communication was the major issue, necessary support was obtained 
from the CBOs/NGOs and post-graduate students from Universities 
and Colleges, but no sub-contracting of the assignment was done. 

The evaluation exercise was use to motivate the people, officials 
and representatives. During the field visits, every effort was made to 
make a small address to the children, students and the villagers 
highlighting the significance of TSC and NGP. NGP was depicted as 
the ‘most prestigious award’ presented by the President of India to a 
GP President, and that it amounts to national level recognition for 
the whole village. Each evaluator was expected to internalise the 
philosophy, processes and the dynamics of TSC and familiarize himself / 
herself with the politico-administrative and environmental settings. 
After each field visit, the team members used to conduct a debriefing 
session at the Panchayat office. Appreciation of the significant efforts 
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taken up, suggestions for overcoming the shortfalls during the 
execution and long term perspective for addressing the issues of 
sustainability are conveyed through such sessions. TSC district officials 
and UNICEF consultants who accompanied the team members during 
the field visits commented that they gained lot of insights by exchange 
of experiences and information thanks to the activist methodology 
adopted by the evaluation team.® 

In some places, press conferences were organised, which provided 
occasions to sensitise the media about NGP. All our exercises helped 
in generating considerable data at different levels. In short, the 
methodology we adopted for NGP evaluation, which has an action 
research component in it, is largely the methodology adopted in this 
paper also. 
Study Area 


NGP evaluation was undertaken by the present team in several PRIs 
belonging to the four states. The number of GPs visited in each state 
during the period 2004 - 07 is indicated in the following table. 


Table—4 
PRIs Visited for NGP Evaluation 


Name of the State No. of PRIs visited by 
zd ——= team 
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Source: NGP records of CRM 


Reflections from different states in India 


In this section, reflections gathered from the four states, in connection 
with the verification of claims for the award (Nirmal Gram Puraskar), 
have been presented. 


(a) West Bengal 


_ -Fjeld visits and interactions with the party functionaries at different 
levels revealed that TSC has been on the political agenda of all major 
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political parties at the local level.” This resulted in minimising 
corruption in the selection of beneficiaries. The local leaders are well 
aware of the guidelines, principles and programmes of the TSC. The 
record of the Panchayats in TSC is one of the major agendas of 
discussion during the meetings of political parties. Officials in 

of the scheme implementation have indicated that ‘Politicising the 
TSC’ has benefited by cutting down the expenses in Information, 
Education and Communication (IEC) activities.8 Elected members 
revealed that even minor punishments were given to same persons 
for violating the norms /instructions about hygiene and sanitation with 
the concurrence of the party.? And some kind of consensus has been 
noted among all the political parties on issues relating to the sanitation 
programmes. !0 

A genuine commitment to the programme among the officials of 
different districts has also been observed during the visits. It is seen 
that wide use of Participatory Rural Appraisal (PRA) techniques during 
the programme execution has resulted in making the officials more 
people-friendly. They generally adopted a liberal approach in 
providing the scheme benefits. The continuous rule of 30 years by the 
Left Front in the state has resulted in orienting the officials to work 
closely with the party functionaries. In areas where the party faces no 
opposition, local bureaucracy has been playing the role of a ‘corrective 
force’ with the blessings of the party bosses themselves.!! A kind of 
synergy resulting in flow of information from the offices to the party 
circles and vice versa also has been observed. 

A number of organisations like Ramakrishna Mission, Siksha 
Niketan, Atma Sakthi Sangh, Tubgram Grrammyak Unnayan Samity, 
Kshithu Kanu Gram Unnayan Samithi, etc. are playing an important 
role in the TSC by actively involving in IEC activities, managing Rural 
Sanitary Marts (RSM) and in various other capacities. Interestingly, 
many of them are nurtured and promoted by the Left Front. A recent 
development in the state is that, with the permission of the political, 
parties, local leaders from different class and mass organisations have 
floated several NGOs and are actively functioning in the sanitation 
sector.!2 Most of them are functioning at Block and GP levels. 

RSMs function as the hub of sanitation activities at the field level. 
Most of the RSMs are managed by the CBOs and NGOs. The activities 
of RSM in the state is undergoing a sea change from construction of 
sanitary toilets to activities such as making of hollow bricks and other 
construction materials, low cost housing, water quality testing, 
purification of water, etc. Se 

A large segment of the schools (especially primary agh@ls) inten 
rural areas have very poor infrastructure facilities. The sfatus of rs) 
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toilets in some of the areas visited has been poor. The condition of 
rural pans in many houses has been bad, primarily due to deterioration 
over time. It is viewed that adoption of rural pans in the state has 
been driven more by ideological moorings than by a pragmatic 
approach. Absence of appropriate research on the technology and 
design aspects concerning production of pans and construction of 
sanitary facilities has been noted in the state. There is also a kind of 
weariness and exhaustion of ideas noted among the campaign 
managers in some of the Districts, possibly due to the inability to 
sustain the campaign for such a long period.'9 
A Critique of Midnapore Model 
Adoption of the ‘Midnapore model’ played a prime role in achieving 
the targets of sanitation in many parts of West Bengal. The strategic 
approach in that model is to provide a small incentive to the poor to 
construct a low cost sanitation structure and to cultivate a habit of 
using toilets. When there is a natural progression in the living 
conditions of the poor, a corresponding improvement will be made in 
the sanitary facilities as well, without any further support from the 
state. However, about 10 percent of the population who adopted low 
cost toilets could not achieve the expected economic growth. This 
resulted in the failure to improve the sanitary facilities as envisaged 
in the model. Since low cost type sanitary facilities deteriorated over 
a period, the users started feeling discomfort, which resulted in 
reversal to open defecation.'4 

A certain degree of complacency over what has been achieved 
earlier has been largely visible among the campaign managers in Purba 
Medinipur and Paschim Medinipur Districts, 80 also some degree of 
intolerance towards criticism.!> This cannot be construed as due to 
the failure of Midnapore model as such, but points to the need for 
adoption of changes when the model does not work any longer. 


(b) Uttar Pradesh 


Field visits in 21 districts of Uttar Pradesh indicated that the campaign 
in the State is focussed on schools rather than households. This is a 
strategy to reach the family members (with several illiterate persons) 
by taking the support of children, as habit formation among them is 
quite easier. This strategy has been adopted as children can influence 
other family members, especially the aged people, to dissuade them 
from open defecation. 

Better performance in achieving the targets of TSC has been noted 
in some GPs where both the Pradhan and the Secretary are women. !6 
Provision of sanitation facilities being one of the prime needs of 
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women, the message of sanitation could be more easily sold to them. 

Two types of social exclusion generally prevalent in certain areas 
have come down owing to TSC interventions. They are intra-village 
social exclusion against certain households who practise manual 
scavenging and social exclusion of nearby villages who have a good 
number of households engaged in manual scavenging. It is observed 
that such issues of social exclusion could be tackled success up to 
a certain extent during the implementation of TSC in the state.'” With 
the introduction of sanitary toilets, manual scavengers have moved 
to alternate avenues like farming, rearing non-milch animals, cleaning 
the streets, etc. It is felt that construction of toilets can be used as a 
powerful tool for inclusion of the excluded communities. 

Dalit mobilisation and assertion in the villages of UP has 
successfully resulted in generating the demand for sanitation facilities 
by the marginalised sections of the society during the campaign. 
Demand for sanitation facilities exerted on the village panchayats by 
dalits in those Panchayats where they have the necessary numerical 
strength to do so has enabled them to improve the sanitation 
conditions of the households in SC/ST colonies. 

The active participation of several former soldiers in the village 
has given impetus to the implementation of the scheme.!8 Even in 
many remote villages, where no support or intervention from the 
Blgck/District officials are available due to terror unleashed by the 
dacoits, the construction activities have progressed well.!9 

During the campaign, a number of consultants with specialisation 
in civil engineering, mass communication, social engineering, etc. were 
engaged at the state/division/district levels. A rapid appraisal of the 
campaign in different parts of the state indicated that this has resulted 
in a positive impact on its execution. 

Several nominations of GPs with even less than 50 percent of 
sanitation coverage have been forwarded for the award on the pretext 
that the targets would be achieved before the actual evaluation took 
place. l 

TSC has been assigned considerable importance at the state level 
meetings by the Chief Minister. However, this has not been on the 
agenda of political parties at the local level. Of late the young leaders 
in the villages have started taking more interest in TSC. 

Separate toilets for boys and girls have been made at the schools. 
However, in some places, it is seen that the construction was not 
made properly assimilating the philosophy behind such separate toilets. 
There is only one entrance to the toilet complex.” 

Provision of TSC assistance is not often based on a rationalistic 
formula, but on the demand from the Pradhan, his/her initiative in 
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the campaign, interest shown by the GP Secretary, proximity to 
National Highway, personal preferences of TSC staff, etc. Influence 
of district/state level political leaders and chances of patronage 
distribution also could find their place in providing funds to the PRIs. 

Political and caste differences between the Pradhan and his/her 
opponents surfaced at some places. Often opposition came from those 
who wanted to thwart the prospects of the Pradhan receiving the 
award from the President of India.?! Such attempts were made at 
places where the Pradhan does not belong to the majority community, 
though there are exceptions. 

A pilot scheme for achieving total sanitation coverage was initiated 
in five selected GPs of the Ssate with increased financial support by 
providing Rs.5200 as the financial assistance for an IHHL.® Due to 
economic reasons, such a scheme can never be replicated in other 
parts of the state. Mere announcement of the scheme in some GPs 
itself has been a de-motivating factor for many other GPs in the same 
region. Such GPs slowed down their activities during the campaign 
expecting higher allocations like the GPs covered under the pilot 
scheme. f 


(c) Tamil Nadu 


Involvement of NGOs in the construction of IHHLs has been an 
innovative approach introduced in the state. After construction, an 
incentive of Rs.50 is given to the NGOs on submission of a photograph 
of the IHHL and the members of the household. In addition, services 
of self help groups (SHGs), youth clubs, churches and other religious 
bodies in their respective areas have been utilised for ensuring 
maximum outreach of the activities. It is also seen that polaeat parties 
did not take any active role in the scheme execution.*4 

The Government of Tamil Nadu and UNICEF collaborated on 
scaling up the SSHE programme in the state in December 2006. The 
strategy was to use monitoring and the collection of data as a tool for 
planning and managing the scaling up of SSHE by involving the 
officials from key departments like education, health and rural 
development at the block level. A survey was initiated in each school 
in four districts of the state to assess the presence of five basic 
indicators like drinking water supply, toilet availability, water supply 
to toilets, hand-washing facilities and training on SSHE. The 
assessment rated each school on a ‘10 star scale’ and about one-third 
of the schools achieved 10 star status or came close with 9 stars. The 
study found that more successful school programmes tended to have 
trained teachers, active Parent Teacher’s Association (PTA) and Village 
Education Committees (VEC), vibrant student hygiene clubs, effective 
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NGO partnership and a system of mobilisation of financial contribution 
from communities. 

Tamil Nadu has earned wide acclaim for its spectacular 
performance in improving the sanitation coverage of the rural 
population from 15 percent in 2001 to 57 percent in 2005. A special 
thrust on Integrated Sanitary Complexes for Women in all village 
panchayats is also given. A total 13062 such complexes were built at a 
cost of Rs. 278 crores. 

Initiation of-Child Friendly Toilets (CFT) is one of the innovations 
in sanitation movement in the state under the interventions of an 
NGO. The CFIb were constructed under WaterAid Urban Slums Health 
and Sanitation Improvement Programme in Tiruchirappalli. As they 
are constructed adjacent to the community toilets, maintenance is easy. 
No money is charged from the children for using it and the community 
pays for soap and other cleaning materials from the income raised 
from pay and use toilets managed by the women groups. The caretaker 
of the community toilet teaches hand washing and its importance to 
` the children, and also keeps an eye on the hygienic behaviour of the 
children after defecation. 

A number of technological innovations in the design of sanitation 
pans were initiated in the state such as the ‘Kuthambakkam model’. 
This has resulted in developing cost-effective models of bathroom- 
cum-toilet, which is generally preferred by women. Designs of mobile 
sanitation units were also created in the Kuthambakkam village, with 
most of the items produced by the small-scale industrial units in the 
village itself, which gave further boost to the local economy.?6 

The implementation of the scheme in Tamil Nadu is generally 
bureaucracy-centred. The District Collector and the District Rural 
Development Agency (DRDA) play the key role in the operation- 
alisation of the scheme. At regular intervals, the District Collector 
conduct BIECHngS of Village Panchayat Presidents and Block Panchayat 
Chairpersons.” It is seen that the scheme has resulted in reinforcement 
of bureaucracy in the State, as in the ‘Periyar Model’. The Government 
of Tamil Nadu honoured one of the IAS officers from the State on 
deputation to UNICEF, with a special award for outstanding 
contribution to the promotion of rural sanitation on 15 August 2005: 

Gandigram Rural Institute (GRI), Dindigul, has organised a 
number of training sessions for elected members, district officials, 
and other stakeholders from within the state and outside. It is known 
that Government of Kerala requested GRI to set up Sanitary Science 
Parks for its own State Institute of Rural Development (SIRD). 
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According to Census 2001, sanitation coverage of households in the 
state with latrines is 84 percent, which is the best available figure 
among all Indian states. However, there is a difference of more than 
10 percent in the rural and urban areas in the state, favouring the 
urban. Out of 65.95 lakh households in the State, 55.4 lakh households 
have sanitary latrines.27 According to a recent modest estimate the 
sanitation coverage in the state touches 90 percent. No doubt, the 
above data on households may include those with latrines that are 
unhygienic and substandard. A number of latrines without sub- 
structures (to collect excreta from falling into water) have been put 
up by people living near canals, backwaters and other inland 
waterways. We now have a number of field studies available in the 
sanitation sector contrary to the aggregate figures at the state level. 

PRIs are very much involved in the overall process of TSC in the 
state — from the selection of beneficiaries to the completion of facilities. 
It is noted that three tier PRIs earmarked additional provisions from 
their plan funds to the central share of TSC, especially in IHHLs and 
CSCs.31 PRIs have made provisions in their plan fund itself towards 
realising the physical targets set during the campaign. It is seen that 
the active involvement of PRIs during the campaign has led to 
enhancing the sanitation coverage. However, it has also resulted in 
dilution of the demand driven approach to a subsidy driven one as in 
CRSP. 

Sanitation is one of the subjects transferred to the PRIs as part of 
the decentralisation process and this has paved the way for improving 
the sanitation scenario in the state.** Setting apart of a significant 
portion of plan funds to the Panchayats initiated during the “People’s 
Plan Campaign’ (PPC) has resulted in achieving a quantum jump in 
the sanitation sector in the state. In the Ninth and Tenth Plans, about 
600 Grama Panchayats have ee top priority to sanitation and more 
than 100 of them achieved the goal of 90 percent sanitation coverage. 
During the period, PRIs initiated several projects for construction of 
household toilets, school toilets and community complexes, as a 
forerunner to the TSC activities in the state. 

SHGs and Kudumbasree units played a significant role in the 
implementation of TSC in different parts of the state. They were mainly 
used for creating awareness among the population regarding sanitation 
aspects. In some places, they were involved in carrying out the base 
line survey also. Selected members of SHGs/Kudumbasree units 
received masonry training under the scheme and have constructed a 
number of sanitary toilets. Majority of the Community Sanitary 
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Complexes in the State are managed by SHGs. Management of RSM/ 
PC was also entrusted to the SHGs in many places. 

The role of NGOs during the operationalisation of the campaign 
has been very minimal. In some places, they were used for organising 
capacity building sessions during the campaign and creating an 
enabling environment. In some places, they were entrusted with the 
responsibility of running CSCs. However, the existing potential of 
third sector organisations have not been properly tapped, 
incorporated and utilised during the campaign. 

In recent times, a number of PRIs have started giving more attention 
to solid waste management. The Government of Kerala issued an 
order in 2006 instructing PRIs to prepare a ‘sanitation approach 
document’ as part of ‘Malinyamuktha Keralam’ (Clean Kerala) project 
which special attention to solid and liquid waste management in their 
functional areas. 

A sanitation park has been set up at Kerala Institute of Local 
Administration (KILA) campus as a tool for demonstration of different 
models and types of sanitary units during the training sessions to 
elected members and officials of PRIs. This was set up with the financial 
support from UNICEF, Chennai. However, it is observed that the 
facility is underutilised. 

The significant strides the state has made in the fields of literacy, 
health and sanitation, and the ‘boast of relatively high personal 
hygiene of Malayalees’ have not been adequately reflected in the 
community hygiene standards in the state. This may be a great 
paradox, which needs further analysis. 

The staff involved in the implementation of TSC at different levels 
were primarily drawn from the Rural Development Department (RDD) 
of the State Government. The RDD officials treat the assignment as a 
‘soft option’, which functions as a limiting factor in their overall 
performance.” 

Due to high density of population and land fragmentation, a 
significant section of families dwell in small and even tiny parcels, 
with no space or inadequate space for construction of toilets. In many 
cases, construction of toilet has been an area of conflict with neighbours 
whose water sources fall within the distance limits. Panchayats had 
to intervene often for finding solutions to such conflicts. In many 
cases, scientific and technological options available are limited and 
not cost-effective. Political expediency may be the deciding factor in 
settling such issues, either in favour of protecting the water source or 
permitting the construction of toilet. And it is seen that in majority of 
the cases, the decisions are taken at the cost of ‘total sanitation’. 

Procedural issues stand in the way of accessing the benefits of 
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TSC by the people in the state. In Kerala, a potential beneficiary 
needs to produce various documents (title deed, land tax receipt, 
ration card of the family which includes the name of the beneficiary 
and BPL certificate) to become eligible for the scheme assistance. In 
case of non-availability of title deed, he/she is required to produce a 
certificate from the Village Officer stating that he/she has been a 
permanent resident of the area for the last 12 years.” 

Keeping the system for sanctioning of the scheme assistance highly 
rigid and cumbersome dissuades many potential beneficiaries to avail 
the assistance. In such cases, he/she has no option other than to go 
for open defecation, until a facility is available. Hence, the target of 
reaching the remaining families cannot be achieved easily. The practice 
of fixing criteria for a potential beneficiary of TSC seems to have been 
adopted from housing and other welfare programmes. And the criteria 
may have little relevance while addressing the issues of health and 
hygiene sectors. Only by taking a liberal approach in dealing with the 
issues of sanitary sector will the scheme benefits reach certain segments 
of population living in ‘Poromboke’ lands, slum areas, and other common 
places. . ' 

The synergy expected among various departments/agencies in a 
campaign approach could not be found. It is being implemented as 
another centrally sponsored programme of the RDD. No functional 
linkages could be seen with the different sectors like health, water 
supply, women’s welfare, SC/ST development, etc. during the 
execution. 

No doubt, sanitation and water supply should go hand in hand. 
However in Kerala, the Department of Rural Development is 
implementing the TSC and the Public Health Division of Kerala Water 
Authority under the Department of Water Resources is implementing 
the Swajaldhara in most of the Districts. Both the schemes could not 
achieve the targeted goals, since these schemes are implemented 
independently, without any functional linkages and co-ordination 
between them. 

The campaign activities had no specific proposal to address the 
sanitation issues of hotels, hospitals, water bodies, etc. during the 
programme. The totality of approach required for achieving tangible 
results in the sanitation scenario has not been adequately reflected in 
the programme. 

Some level of insensitivity to women has also been noted. The 
traditional division of labour between men and women in hygiene 
and sanitation tends to be reinforced in the illustration provided in 
the IEC materials. However, a two-day workshop on evolving a 
more women-friendly and child friendly approach was organised by 
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the Kerala Total Sanitation and Health Mission, Thiruva-nanthapuram 
and TSC District Office, Thrissur. The workshop led to deliberations 
regarding the gender and child sensitive approaches and to bring out 
appropriate strategies, tools, techniques and operational guidelines 
to overcome the lacunae. Like women, no special attention was paid 
to the marginalized sections like Scheduled Tribes during the 
implementation of TSC in the state. 


Comparing the States 


The TSC experience in the four states shows that there is hardly any 
similarity in focus and implementation styles. Politicisation of TSC, 
support to the campaign by the bureaucracy and active role of NGOs 
are characteristic features of the West Bengal experience. Support 
offered by consultants from diverse fields like civil engineering, 
communication and social engineering and the thrust on school 
sanitation has been noteworthy in Uttar Pradesh. Incentive offered 
to NGOs for promoting total sanitation and use of diverse 
technological options have been significant in Tamil Nadu. Pro-active 
role of three tier PRIs, a recent move for incorporating waste 
management into the campaign and the need for a flexible approach 
towards the target group have been noteworthy in the Kerala context. 


Allegations against NGP 


A number of allegations about the process and efficacy of selection of 
PRIs are heard from different sides, when the NGP awards are 
announced every year. A serious debate on NGP experiences from 
different parts of India was undertaken under the auspices of UN 
initiative of Solution Exchange for Environment/Water Community 
and Decentralisation Community.” During the session, the campaign 
managers, social activists and academic scholars posted 26 responses 
about the issues, concerns and experiences related to the NGP. Some 
of the major allegations are: (a) Some villages had received awards 
on considerations not entirely based on their sanitation status; (b) 
Many deserving villages were excluded; (c) Transparency in the 
selection process is absent; (d) Emphasis seemed to be on getting the 
award rather than achieving total sanitation; and, (e) Evaluation in 
NGP focused more on toilet construction than its usage. 

There is some substance in some of the above allegations. However, 
we would like to put forward a number of pointers in this regard. 
The very process of NGP award starts with the self-declaration by 
the Pradhan/President of PRI in the application indicating that cent 
percent coverage has been achieved in the area. This would be 
verified, countersigned and routed through Block administration, 
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District office of TSC, District Magistrate/Collector and State office 
of TSC. Only then, the name of the Panchayat is available to the 
Government of India for verification. The problem of ineligible 
Panchayats getting nominated is a manifestation of larger ethical issues 
in governance rather than due to the shortcomings in the selection 
process alone. MoRD has taken due precautions such as assigning the 
task of verification to an agency outside the state, taking strict action 
against agencies that have not carried out their evaluation correctly, 
and re-verification of the claim of PRIs by a second agency in such 
cases. The process of re-verification has given rise to more claims for 
the award. It also enables the Panchayat in question to use the 
intervening time to make good any deficiencies in their sanitation 
status. 

The motivational value of NGP has been widely accepted. The 
evaluation exercise itself can be used as a powerful too] for motivating 
the different stakeholders for strengthening the campaign. And it 
cannot be forgotten that the award money is again invested for the 
same cause in the same area, for improving the existing facilities or 
initiating unique activities. We would like to argue that there is no 
limit to the hygiene and sanitation practices as they are of an ever- 
evolving nature with the passage of time, with the availability of new 
knowledge and technological advancements. Interestingly, at no point 
in time, pressure was exerted on the evaluation team us from any 

whatsoever. In this regard, we would like to specially mention 
the role of UNICEF consultants, who supported us in the exercise by 
presentation of facts and figures. ʻE’ and ‘F’ errors commonly occur 
while fixing targets or giving awards. ‘F’ error occurs due to “Excessive 
coverage including coverage of non-eligible’; ‘F’ error is due to ‘Failure 
to include all eligible’ in the process of selection; and ‘S’ is the ‘Share 
of non-eligible in the total award winning cases’. By considering the 
volume and cumbersome nature of work involved in the selection 
process and number of PRIs who apply for the award, both ‘F’ and 
‘F’ errors are quite negligible. And we admit that in this context, ʻE’ 
error has been relatively on the higher side. However, there is ar in- 
built mechanism to correct both the errors in the process. The very 
logic of investing the award amount in the sanitation sector itself is 
an in-built measure to check ‘E’ error. As the award is presented on a 
yearly basis, ‘F’ error occurring in one year can be corrected in the 
subsequent years. When we compute ‘S’, it is negligible. 


Suggestions 


A number of suggestions are put forward to improve the 
implementation of TSC and to make the selection process of NGP 
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Training sessions on various technological options be organised for 
rural masons on a regular basis. 

By making minor structural variations, two-in-one toilets may be 
constructed which will be a major point of attraction for women. 
Sociologically, open defecation is not viewed as a great sin in our 
country; but open bathing is. Towards catering to both these issues, 
cost-effective designs of two-in-one toilets are suggested, which will 
be a great relief to women. 

Generally elders carry out open defecation as they are accustomed 
to the old practice. Joint pains and difficulty to get up after defecation 
discourage them from using toilet facilities. This points to the need 
for a focussed approach to attract elders by creating additional 
support systems within the toilet. 

There is an urgent need for internalising and operationalising the 
concept of having ‘child-friendly toilets’ at the anganawadis. 
Efforts must be made for carrying out an Open Defecation Mapping 
(ODM) exercise in a participatory manner, through which 
appropriate remedial measures can be taken to check the menace.36 
Focussed attempts must be made during the campaign to involve all 
elected members of the GP for increasing the programme coverage. 
Necessary efforts be made to actively involve CBOs, business 
community, retired persons, ex-servicemen, etc. during the scheme 
execution. 

The eligibility criteria for a beneficiary for receiving assistance for 
construction of IHHL should be made liberal and flexible. This 
needs to be treated differently from housing and other welfare 
programmes, as non-availability of sanitation facilities in one family 
has far-reaching implications in the health and hygiene of the 
community. 

Necessary efforts be made to bring TSC to the agenda of the political 
parties functioning at the local levels. 


- Necessary support for Research and Design (R & D) activities be 


provided towards bringing out cost effective and context sensitive 
technological alternatives. 

The nominations for NGP could be scrutinized at the District and 
State levels by independent agencies. 

Nominations of Panchayats, which have achieved cent percent 
coverage, may be made only after the lapse of a minimum period of 
six months 

The MoRD can think of inviting applications for NGP from the PRIs 
on a regular basis and to carry out the verification of the claim round 
the year to prevent undue hurry in the selection of the award. 

The process of re-verification of claims must be used very judiciously. 
A liberal approach in the re-verification of the claims will send out a 
wrong message. 
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e The campaign managers must make the message loud and clear to 
all that the NGP award is for the whole village and not to a single 
individual. 

e Presence of a number of habitations spread over a vast area, drought- 
affected areas, difficult terrains, dacoit-infested regions, availability 
of railway lines, national or state highways, presence of river bed, 
etc. may create number of impediments in the nomination for NGP. 
Hence a uniform approach is not feasible and practical here, and a 
more diversified approach can also be thought of during the run up 
to NGP. 

e NGP awardee GPs must be used as models to motivate at least five 
more GPs in the surrounding areas. In addition, the Presidents / 
Pradhans of NGP awarded GPs can be included in the District 
‘Sanitation Committees as well. 

e A revisit of NGP awarded GPs to analyse the sustainability of the 
sanitation facilitles could be contemplated after a period. 


Conclusion 


Scanning through different IEC materials, interactions with the 
campaign managers and analysing the activities carried out, it is clear 
that Mahatma’s perspectives and comments on sanitation have not 
been properly taken into account during the implementation in 
different states. It is quite disheartening to note that Gandhian activists 
and academicians did not give due attention to the campaign that it 
deserved. : 

It is expected that the achievement in sanitation sector will lead 
to a better Human, Development Index (HDI) for India. And the 
initiation of Nirmal Gram Puraskar for the PRIs has definitely given a 
positive boost to the sanitation drive in every nook and corner of the 
country. This is a crucial move to make India open defecation free by 
2012, much ahead of the UN timeframe for achieving the Milliennium 
Development Goal for drinking water and sanitation. Only then can 
we hope to make a ‘Swaraj without foul stench’ as visualised by 
Gandhi, 

(Apart from the NGP visits, the authors have benefited as facilitators form 
an exposure visit by elected Panchayat members from four districts of Kerala to 
Khejuri-1 Panchayat Samithy, Kamarda Grama Panchayat and Lakhi Grama 
Panchayat of Purba Medinipur District in West Bengal during 21-25 July 
2007 with the support of SDC-CapDecK, Thiruvananthapuram.) 
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See www.ddws.nic.in (Website of Department of Drinking Water 
Supply (DDWS), Ministry of Rural Development (MoRD), 
Government of India) 

A nation-wide baseline survey was conducted by the Indian Institute 
of Mass Communication (IMC) on drinking and sanitation aspects. 
Details of the study is available in the consolidated report titled 
‘Water and Sanitation — A Baseline Survey’ brought out by IMC in 
January 1998. 

This data on Sanitation coverage in South Asia was taken from the 
presentation by the DDWS to the Minister for Rural Development, in 
May 2004 (Downloaded from www.ddws.nic.in). 

Discussions with Shibashish Banerjee, District Co-ordinator (TSC), 
Burdwan and Sakthisadhan Maiti, District Co-ordinator (TSC), 
Midnapore East in West Bengal. Similar comments were made by. 
Wakkeel Ahmed, State Level Consultant (TSC), Dr. RK Shukla, 
Divisional Quality Control Co-ordinator and Pratima Verma, 
Divisional Co-ordinator (TSC) of Uttar Pradesh. 

Role of party machinery during TSC was highlighted in a paper on 
‘Panchayat-Party Interface’ presented by Rabiul Hussain, Local 
Committee Secretary of CPI(M), Khefuri-1, Purba Medinipur District 
during the Discussion Meet/Dialogue Session on West Bengal and 
Kerala Panchayat Raj Systems organised as part of the exposure 
visit to elected Panchayat members from Kerala by SDC-CapDecK 
and CRM initiative on 23 July 2007. Similar comment was made by 
Sushantha Mandal, Block Committee President of Indian National 
Congress (INC), Khejuri-1 and Prashanto Maiti, Zonal Committee 
Secretary of CPI (M), Khejuri-1 on 24 July 2007. 

Interview with Shibashish Banerjee, District Co-ordinator (TSC) of 
Burdwan District in West Bengal on February 24, 2006. 

This aspect was realised during the discussions with the elected 
members and political party leaders of number of GPs in Burdwan 
and Purba Medinipur Districts in West Bengal. Similar comment 
was made by Himangshu Das, Savapati, Khejuri-1 Panchayat 
Samithi of Purba Medinipur District in West Bengal and Member of 
CPI (M) District Committee. 

Discussions with Sushantha Mandal, Block Committee President, 
INC, Khefuri-1 Block of Purba Medinipur District in West Bengal on 
March 9, 2006. 

Discussions with Shibashish Banerjee, District Co-ordinator (TSC), 
Burdwan District on 24 Feb 2006 and KC Das, Joint BDO, Khefuri-1 
Panchayat Samithy of Purba Medinipur District on 22 July 2007. 
These two officials were very vocal on the corrective role of the 
bureaucrats. Many other local officials also expressed similar 
comments on the issue in a lighter vein. 

Discussions with Prasun Kanti Das, Savapati of Shaheed Matangini 
Block in Purba Medinipur, West Bengal revealed that he is the major 
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functionary of an NGO, ‘Aamra Susama Jalaprapat’, Demarthat, 
Tamluk, Purba Medinipur, West Bengal. He indicated that the NGO 
was constituted in 2003 after taking necessary permission from the 
CPI(M) District Committee. The NGO was instrumental in awareness 
building activities, preparation of IEC materials and organising 
training sessions during the sanitation campaign. On similar lines, 
many NGOs have been floated by party functionaries in West Bengal. 
This was noted during the field visits through different parts of 
Purba Medinipur and Paschim Medinipur Districts in West Bengal 
during April 2007 along with Kumar Alok from Ministry of Rural 
Development. We have not shared this point with Kumar Alok. 
However, he is fully aware of the problems of rural pan. 

This aspect was noted during the interactions with the officials and 
representatives of Ramakrishna Mission. 

This issue was realised during the discussions with the campaign 
managers of Purba Medinipur and Paschim Medintpur Districts in 
West Bengal. 

It is known that the understanding and team work displayed by the 
Pradhan and Secretary (Both women) in Lama GP of Banda District 
in Uttar Pradesh has been an important factor for the smooth 
execution of scheme in the area. 

During the field visits through Hardua Aima GP of Kanpur Dehat 
District in Uttar Pradesh, it is noted that manual scavenging could 
be completely eradicated from the area during the campaign. 

In Badpura GP of Etawah District in Uttar Pradesh, a group of 30 to 
35 ex-servicemen were in the forefront of the TSC execution. 

In Mavai GP of Kamasin Block, Tera-B GP of Naraini Block and 
many other dacoit-infested villages of Banda District in Uttar Pradesh, 
the construction activities in the field of sanitation have been done 
admirably. 

This aspect was noted during the field visits through number of 
schools in Etawah District of Uttar Pradesh. 

In Sadi Madanpur GP of Tindwari Block at Banda District in Uttar 
Pradesh, the former Pradhan, who forwarded the last year’s 
nomination for NGP (2006) was in the forefront arguing that the 
requirements for NGP in the GP area could not be achieved now 
(2007). Analysing the issue, it is known that he lost the election in 
the last panchayat elections and now wishes that the present 
Pradhan should not receive the prestigious award. 

During the field visits through Rampur Maghila GP in Umarda 
Block of Kannauj District in Uttar Pradesh, it is noted that the 
Pradhan belongs to a community which has only two families in the 
whole village area. However, during the discussions with the 
villagers, it is felt that they are quite happy with her approach, 
honesty, efficiency, leadership qualities and functioning. 

The pilot scheme was introduced in Saifai GP, the home village of 
former Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh, Mulayam Singh Yadav and 
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4 other Grama Panchayats in 2006. 

During the discussions with Dr. Ponnuraj of Gandhigram Rural 
Institute (GRD), Dindigul, Tamil Nadu on the administration of 
sanitation activities in Tamil Nadu, this aspect was highlighted. 
Excerpts from Tamil Nadu State Budget 2006-07. 

Discussions with Elango, former President of Kuthambakkam GP 
and a Gandhian activist from Tamil Nadu on July 5, 2007. 


: This was revealed during the discussions with Dr. Ponnuraj of GRI, 


Dindigul, Tamil Nadu on July 3, 2007. 

Details of Periyar Model are available in the book ‘Environmental 
Sanitation, Health and Panchayati Raj’ by Bakshi D Sinha ad PSK 
Menon, published by Institute of Social Sciences, New Delhi in 1996. 
Economic Review-2004, Thiruvananthapuram: State Planning Board 
(SPB), Government of Kerala (GOK), p.185. 

Details are available in the DLM reports on TSC in Kerala (2006-07) 
by Centre for Rural Management, Kottayam, Kerala and Draft Annual 
Report (2006-07) and Work Plan (2007-08) by the Research Unit on 
Local Self Government, Centre for Development Studies, 
Thiruvananthapuram, Kerala. 

More than two times of the central assistance on IHHL has been 
supplemented by three tier PRIs in Kerala from their plan funds. 
Economic Review-2004, Thiruvananthapuram: SPB, GOK, p.186. 
This point was indicated in District Level Monitoring Report of TSC 
(January — March 2007) undertaken in 13 districts of Kerala by Centre 
for Rural Management, Kottayam, Kerala. 

These issues were highlighted by Rajmohanan Nair, Member, | 
Kumaranalloor GP, Kottayam District, Kerala during the discussions 
on February 26, 2007. Similar comments were expressed by KP 
Sugunan, President, District Panchayat, Kottayam during one of the 
meetings of District Sanitation Committee. 
www.solutionexchange-un.net.in (Website of Solution Exchange, a 
UN Initiative). 

A sucessful effort was initiated by the Pradhan and sanitation team 
at Dingwahi GP of Banda District in Uttar Pradesh to eradicate 
open defecation. 
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Special Issue on National Rural 
Employment Guarantee Act 


Contributions Invited 


Gandhi Marg will bring out a special issue on the National 
Rural Employment Guarantee Act (NREGA) and Scheme in June 
2008 ( VoL30, No. 1). Scholars who are working in the area or on 
related themes are encouraged to contribute to the issue. We welcome 
both conceptual as well as empirical papers. A team will review all 
the contributions. Expression of interest in contributing to the issue 
is invited at this stage. Final contributions should be sent as email 
attachment to editorgmarg@yahoo.co.in before 28 February 2008. Some 
proposed theme areas (merely indicative) are: 

History of Employment Guarantee Schemes in India 
Political economy of NREGA 

‘Trends in NREGA - Scenarios in different states- best practices 
Bureaucracy and rent seeking behaviour 

Right to Work and NREGA 

Civil Society activism and NREGA - social audit 

Right to Information and NREGA 


NREGA and the marginalized sections -Women — SCs and 
STs 

NREGA and Poverty alleviation - food security/ 
vulnerability 

The Institutional Structure- Panchayats 

Planning-related issues - labour budgeting etc. 











For further information contact: 

Professor John Moolakkattu 

School of Gandhian Thought and 

Development Studies 

Mahatma Gandhi University 

P.D Hills P.O, Kottayam, Kerala — 686560 

Mobile: 09447403762 
email : editorgmarg@yahoo.co.in; moolajohn@yahoo.com 
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The Problem with 
Postmodern Gandhi 


Upasana Pandey 


‘THE POSTMODERN WINDS, which have been blowing since 1920s, 
are influencing every branch of knowledge. As a result, now we have 
postmodern art and architecture, postmodern music and dance, 
postmodern philosophy and science and so on and so forth. Gandhian 
thinkers are also equally keen to eyaluate their interpretations in this 
changing postmodernist scenario. Several new works in the field of 
Gandhian thought have emerged. Nicholas F. Gier wrote an article, 
“Gandhi: Premodern, Modern or Postmodern?”!, Ronald J. Terchek 
wrote on “Problematizing Modernity: Gandhi’s Decentering 
Impulse”?, L.I. Rudolph and S.H. Rudolph wrote a book entitled 
Postmodern Gandhi3. I have also worked on the same subject i.e. 
“Postmodernism and Gandhi”. 

While reading these writings and during the research involving 
the concluding chapters of my doctoral thesis, I found that, actually, 
postmodern philosophy and Gandhian philosophy are two different 
streams. Even though they look similar, when we read attentively, 
their differences emerge in rather vivid form. This paper attempts to 
prove the above with the help of three basic characteristics of 
postmodernism i.e. localism, anti-essentialism and anti-rationalism. 

Let us start with the first facet of the postmodernist philosophy 
i.e. localism. As we all know, postmodernists are keeping their faith 
away from any conception of meta-narratives or grand-narratives. 
They reject the idea that there are essential, universal concepts such 
as class, history, mode of production etc. in the world. Instead, they 
argue that truth, knowledge, and understanding are located within a 
particular context. Completeness and consistency of a system or 
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phenomenon and of its representations are impossible. Analysis never 
ends. As a result, postmodernists are robust critics of unity whenever 
it is claimed, such as unity of the world, of knowledge, of society and 
of the self.> Actually postmodernist thinkers have no tolerance for , 
enlightenment values. Reason, universality, morality, and progress - 
all enlightenment prettiness - mean nothing to them. They see the 
world as a dance of the demonstratively creative and creatively 
destructed God. They are proclaiming not only the ‘death of God’ 
but also the ‘death of morality and metaphysics’. When truth and 
reason are dead, what becomes of knowledge? Postmodernism 
considers all types, as well as sources of knowledge with equal 
skepticism. There is hardly any difference between science and magic. 
For a postmodernist, knowledge is acquired not through inquiry but 
by imagination. As such, fiction rather than philosophy, and narratives 
rather than theory, provide a better perspective on human behavior. 
Wittgenstein argued that all we have is language, even though its 
representation of reality is, at best, approximate and faulty. Rorty 
asserts that we should drop even the idea of language as 
representation, and the postmodern project should consist only of 
attempts ‘to de-divinize the world’.® Irony, ridicule and parody are 
the basic tools with which this postmodernist goal is to be achieved.” 

Jean Francois Lyotard, one of the propounders of postmodernist 
philosophy, in his monumental work, The Postmodern Condition: A Report 
on Knowledge says: “I define postmodern as incredulity towards meta- 
narratives. This incredulity is undoubtedly a product of progress in 
the sciences. But that progress in turn presupposes it. To the 
obsolescence of the meta-narrative apparatus of legitimating 
corresponds, most notably, the crisis of metaphysical philosophy and 
of the university institution which in the past relied on it. The narrative 
function is loosing its factors, its great hero, its great dangers, its 
great voyages, its great goal. It is being dispersed in clouds of narrative 
language elements-narrative, but also denotative, prescriptive, 
descriptive and so on”.8 Lyotard rejects the idea of grand direction, 
meaning and moral path of human ‘development’. Lyotard has in 
mind the teleology of Marxism, the certainty of science and the morality 
of Christianity’. 

Postmodernist writers like Lyotard and Rorty share with Michel 
Foucault the idea that knowledge is not metaphysical, transcendental 
or universal. In fact, Michel Foucault characterized his theory of 
localism through the unique relationship between ‘power’ and 
‘knowledge’. Accordingly, knowledge, discourse and power are the 
keywords through which postmodernist society develops. Foucault 
instructs us to develop action, thought and desires by proliferation, 
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juxtaposition and disjunction and to prefer what is positive and 
multiple, difference over uniformity, flows over units and mobile 
arrangements over system. He believes that what is productive is not 
sedentary but nomadic. All the action in postmodernist society is 
moving towards instability rather than stability. By explaining the 
nature of knowledge, Foucault says, “knowledge is not metaphysical, 
transcendental or universal. Rather it is specific to particular tim 
and spaces.”!° In fact, Foucault’s thinking breaks with the premises 
of ‘classical’ enlightenment thought where he talks not of truth per se, 
but ‘regime of truth’, that is the configuration of knowledge that ‘count 
as truth’, under determinate historical condition. That is why he said 
it clearly, “knowledge is perspectival in character. There can be no 
totalizing knowledge, which is able to grasp the ‘objective’ character 
of the world. Rather, we have and require multiple viewpoints or 
truth by which to interpret a complex heterogeneous human 
existence. !! 

For Foucault, knowledge is not regarded as a pure or neutral 
way of understanding. It is implicated in regimes of power. Foucault 
breaks with the central enlightenment metaphor of ‘depth’. He argues 
against interpretative or hermeneutic methods, which seeks to disclose 
the hidden meaning of language. Foucault is concerned with the 
description and analysis of the surfaces of discourse and their effects 
under determinate material and historical conditions. Thus he says, 
“discourse unites both language and practice and refers to the 
production of knowledge through language which gives meaning to 
material objects and social practices. Though material objects and social. 
practices ‘exist’ outside of language, they are given meaning or ‘brought 
into view’ by language and are thus discursively formed. Discourse 
constructs, defines and produces the objects of knowledge in an 

intelligible way while excluding other form of reasoning as 
` unintelligible.” 1? Foucault argues against formal theories of language 
which conceives of itself as an autonomous system with its own rule 
and functions (i.e. structuralist semiotics). He also opposes 
interpretative or hermeneutic methods, which seek to disclose the 
‘hidden’ meanings of language. Instead, he is concerned with the 
description and analysis of the surface of discourse and their effects. 
Foucault is determinedly historical in his insistence that language 
develops and generates meaning under specific material and historical 
conditions. He explores the particular and determinate historical 
conditions under which statements are combined and regulated to 
form and define a distinct field of knowledge/objects requiring a 
particular set of concepts and delimiting a specific ‘regime of truth’. 

Similarly, Jean Jacques Derrida also accepts localism as the basic 
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feature of the postmodernist society. If Lyotard is rejecting the 
universal meta-narratives with the help of an interesting language 
game, and Foucault with the concept of fragmentation of power, 
Derrida is doing the same with the help of his unique principle of 
deconstruction. In fact, deconstruction is associated with Derrida’s 
‘undoing’ of the binaries of Western philosophy and its extension 
into the field of literature and postcolonial theory. To deconstruct is 
to take apart, to undo, in order to seek out and display the assumption 
of a text. In particular, deconstruction involves the dismantling of 
hierarchical conceptual opposition such as man/woman, black/white, 
reality /appearance, nature /culture, reason /madness etc., which serve 
to guarantee truth by excluding and devaluing the ‘inferior’ part of 
the binary. Thus speech is privileged over writing, reality over 
appearance, and man over woman. 

The purpose of deconstruction is not simply to reverse the order 
of binaries but to show that they are implicated in each other. 
Deconstruction seeks to expose the blind spots of texts, the 
unacknowledged assumptions upon which they operate. There is a 
tension between what a text means to say and what it is constrained 
to mean. Accordingly, in postmodernist society, the philosophy of 
deconstruction has its great importance because of its faith in local 
and contextual meaning.!3 Derrida takes the axiomatic claim of 
Saussure that language is always a system of differential signs which 
generates meaning through differences rather than by corresponding 
with fixed transcendental meaning or referent to the ‘real’. Thus, the 
moment we say there is meaning, it means there are nothing but signs. 
There is no original meaning outside of signs, which are a form of 
graphic ‘representation’ so that writing is in at the origin of meaning. 
We cannot think about knowledge, truth and culture without signs, 
that is writing. 

For Derrida, since meaning is generated through the play of 
signifiers not by references to an independent object world, it can 
never be fixed. Word carries multiple meanings including the ethos 
and traces of its meaning from other related words in other contexts. 
Language is non-representational and meaning is inherently unstable 
so that it constantly slides away.'* Meaning is always displaced and 
differed. The continual substitution and adding of meanings, through 
the play of signifiers, challenges the identity of noises and fixed 
meaning. Hence, with the principle of deconstruction, Derrida proves 
it very well that knowledge or truth is not metaphysical, 
transcendental or universal, rather it is specific to particular context. 
In other words, the nature of knowledge/truth should be treated as 
local. 
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Hence, all the postmodernist philosophers perceive truth and 
knowledge with a deconstructive (Derrida), fragmentative (Foucault) 
and linguistic (Lyotard) approach. They insist that truth is not 
something we will discover, but it is something which will be 
presented-created within a continuous process. 

Interestingly truth seems to have a significant concern in 
postmodernist philosophy like in the Gandhian philosophy. Gandhi 
was critical of any fixed definition of truth. Once Gandhi was asked, 
“what is truth?”. He replied, “a difficult question; but I have solved it 
for myself by saying that it is what the voice within tells you.”!5 Just 
like postmodernist’s rejection of foundationalism Gandhi's attempt 
was to justify realist knowledge through recourse to ‘basic’, 
‘fundamental’, or incorrigible cognition. According to Gandhi, “one 
of the greatest evils of modern political and other human relations 
has been our tendency to absolutize what is necessarily relative. 
Gandhi's insistence on the relativity of all political, religious and other 
human perspectives is a justification for toleration and respect for 
other relative perspectives to truth and reality. That is why Douglas 
Allen wrote: 


...emphasis in Gandhi’s political thinking on relativity of truth and the 
tolerance of and respect for multiple voices, diversity and an enriching 
pluralism of significant difference is similarities what one find in various 
postmodernist political orientations.!6 


Accordingly Gandhi accepts that in the way of struggle after truth 
we should try to provide due respect to all other versions of truth. 
Gandhi’s own dynamic, open ended, relative, experimentative 
approach with truth may be analyzed here in the context of 
postmodernist philosophy of localism where nature of truth is 
temporal, ahistorical and contextual. For so many times, like 
postmodernists, Gandhi explains, “What may appear truth to one 
person will often a untruth to another person. But that need not 
worry the seeker.””’ It shows, as thinkers are trying to prove, even 
for Gandhi, the absolutist tendency of knowledge was not accepted 
and here he comes close to the postmodernist thinkers. 

Yet this relativity of truth has an ultimate aim, ie. to achieve the 
absolute truth. He said: “But for me, truth is the sovereign principle, 
which includes numerous other principles. This truth is not only 
truthfulness in word, but truthfulness in thought also, and not only 
the relative truth of our conception, but the Absolute Truth, the eternal 
Principle that is God.”18 

The important point one should note here is that in Gandhian ` 
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philosophy the relativity of truth is a means to realize its absoluteness. 
This is something the postmodernist thinkers have failed to 
acknowledge and discuss. Their localism is an end in itself. A sense of 
fragmented ambiguous and uncertain quality of the world marked 
by higher level of reflexivity is said to be a characteristic of postmodern 
culture. This goes hand in hand with a stress on contingency, irony 
and the blurring of cultural boundaries. For some thinkers postmodern 
culture heralds the collapse of the modern distribution between the 
real and the simulated. That is why some of the commentators criticise 
postmodernism for celebrating egoism in the name of localism. What 
world and whose world they will achieve with this concept of 
fragmentation are not clear in their philosophical approach. But 
Gandhian philosophy is very much clear on this. He gave us the idea 
of unity within diversity. In his words, “A drop torn from the ocean 
perishes without doing any good. If it remains a part of the ocean, it 
shares the glory of carrying on its bosom a fleet of mighty ships”.19 

Besides truth, non-violence is another grand narrative in Gandhian 
philosophy. Ahimsa(non-violence) means avoiding injury to anything 
on earth in thought, word, or deed. Moreover, it is possible only if 
we are ready to banish our ego. We have to reduce ourselves up to 
zero.?! In order to understand non-violence as perfected by Gandhi 
and others it is imperative to understand how selfless action is 
compatible with complete self-realization of the individual person. 
Gandhi says that to make oneself a zero is to realize oneself completely. 
When the egotism-ego vanishes, something else grows, that ingredient 
of the person that tends to identify itself with God, with humanity, 
all that lives. It shows that there is an intimate relation between a 
belief in the ultimate oneness of all that lives and the belief that one 
cannot reach one’s own complete freedom without bringing freedom 
to others, or remove all feelings of pain without relieving the pains of 
others. He expressed this concept of non-duality (advaita) in the 
following words: 


I do not believe.... that an individual may gain spiritually and those who 
surround him suffer. I believe in advaita (non-duality), I believe in the 
essential unity of man and, for that matter, of all that lives. Therefore I 
believe that if one man gains spiritually, the whole world with him 
and, if one man falls, the whole world falls to that extent. : 


Gandhi’s thought is close to that of Advaita Vedanta. In this system 
the word closest to the meaning of ‘self’(individual self) is ‘jiva’, to 
that of ‘Self’(universal self) is ‘Atman’, and ‘God’ in the writings of 
Gandhi, ‘Brahman’.24 With power of discrimination between ‘self’ and 
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‘Self’, the universality of the self is discerned. This leads to the 
conception of the essential oneness of all humanity. That is why, 
Gandhi believed in the essential unity of man and for that matter of 
all that lives. One’s own self-realization must therefore somehow 
include that of others. The requirement of helping the self-realization 
of others, and hurting nobody follows. This approach towards 
universal unity and spiritual oneness is found totally missing i in 
postmodernist thinking. 

Further, according to anti-essentialist postmodernist ech 
words are not held to have referents with essential or universal 
qualities. Rather, being discursive constructions, categories change 
their meanings according to time, place and usage. Since words do 
not refer to essences, identity is not a fixed or universal ‘thing’ but a 
description in language. It does not mean that we not speak about 
truth or identity. Rather, it sees them as non-universal in nature and 
productions of culture across time and space. The speaking subject is 
dependent on the prior existence of discursive positions. Truth is not 
so much found as made and identities are discursive constructions. 
Instead of the scientific certainty of structuralism, post structuralism 
offers us irony, an awareness of the contingent, understanding which 
lack firm universal foundations. For postmodernist anti-essentialist 
thinkers, we are constituted as individuals in a social process using 
socially shared materials. This is commonly understood as socialization 
or articulation. Without articulation, we would not be persons, as we 
understand that notion in our everyday lives. Without language, the 
concept of personhood and identity would be unintelligible to us. 
There is no transcendental or ahistorical element to what is to be a 
person. Identity ‘is very social and cultural.”6 If we feel that we have 
a unified identity from birth to death, it is only because we construct 
a controlling story or narrative of the self about ourselves.” The 
“inner core of the subject was not autonomous and self-sufficient, but 
was formed in relation to ‘significant others’, who mediated to the 
subject, the values, meaning and symbols- the culture- of the world 
he/she inhabited.” Michel Foucault explains it in the following manner. 


Subjects are not the producers of discourse but rather ‘position’ in 
discourse which can be occupied by [any] individuals. The subject is not 
the ‘speaking consciousness’, nor ‘the author’ of the formulation [of 
discourėe] but a position which may be filled in certain conditions by 
various individuals. The subject is, shaped by power through his/her 
body rather than through his/her consciousness. [Therefore] we should 
try to grasp subjection in its material instance as a constitution of 
subjects.78 
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It shows that Foucault concentrates mind on issues of discourse, 
discipline and power. Subjects are understood as discursive 
constructions and the products of power. Especially, the ‘ regimes of 
truth’ (what counts as truth) of a disciplinary modernity involves 
relation of power/knowledge whereby knowledge is a form of power 
implicated in the production of subjectivity. As such, Foucault provides 
us with a useful tool or understanding of the connection between 
subjection/identity and social order. Thus, postmodernists argued 
for different kinds of marginalized and subaltern movements to make 
them free from domination and exploitation. 

Similarly, Gandhian thought is also concerned with different 
movements of the downtrodden. For Ronald J. Terchek, “the 
postmodern Gandhi is also talking about so many revolutions and 
movements for marginalized and subaltern sections of the society 
who are exploited and dominated by centralized powerful elite 
classes.” Accordingly, “He employs their strategies in his campaign 
on behalf of untouchables attending to open the Vykom Temple Road, 
in his work with striking textile workers in Ahmedabad, and in his 
salt satyagraha.””? 

Further, like Spivak and Foucault, Gandhi never took religious 
texts as sacrosanct and pure text, but he studied those texts as a 
researcher or seeker after truth. Terchek says, “the archaeological 
approach does not look at traditional texts or practices as sacrosanct 
expressions of unchangeable knowledge. Rather he wants to move 
beyond standard readings of traditional practices and expose those 
that spawn domination.” 

Similarly, in the context of women or Gender relations, Gandhian 
philosophy seems to have close resemblances with postmodernist 
philosophy. Gandhi fought against the arbitrary rules of society, which 
women are bound to follow. In this context Gandhi said: 


...the ancient laws were made by seers who were men. Then women’s 
experience, therefore, is not represented in them. Strictly speaking, as 
between man and woman, neither should be regarded as superior or 
inferior. 


According to Gandhi, women have been suppressed under custom 
and law for which man was responsible, and in the shaping of which 
she had no hand. In a life based on non-violence, women have greater 
space to shape their own destiny. But every right in non-violent society 
proceeds from the performance of a duty. It follows that rules of 
social conduct must be framed by mutual cooperation and consultation. 
They can never be imposed from outside. Men have not realized this 
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truth in its fullness in their behavior towards women. They have 
considered themselves lords and masters of women instead of 
considering them as their friends and co-workers. Postmodernist 
feminists like Catherine Mackinnon and Carol Gilligan are also talking 
about the deconstruction of all the historical, structural and hierarchical 
notions in society that are unjust to women, and here too there are 
strong resemblances with Gandhian philosophy. 

Ronald J. Terchek explains that for Gandhi tradition is a dynamic 
concept. It may be possible that the assumptions, which are accepted 
today in the context of husband-wife relationship, are not accepted 
tomorrow. Gandhi himself said, 


Drupadi had five husbands at one time and yet has been called “chaste”. 
This is because in that age, just as a man could marry several wives, a 
woman (in certain region) could marry several husbands. The code of 
marriage changes with time and place.°2 


From the above it is clear that Gandhi accepted the importance of 
the context Lyotard and Derrida emphasized in their writings. 
Therefore, as the code of marriage changes with time and place, the 
social code of conduct, which has been giving us direction since time 
immemorial, also changes according to the demand of time and 
circumstances. Gandhi, often the traditionalist, turns out to be one of 
the staunchest critics of his own tradition as he digs through its decay 
and rubble in order to find its core.” As Susanne and Lloyd Rudolph 
say: 


We all find postmodern Gandhi in the ‘contesting discourse’ of the 
‘counter culture’ voice against modernism that he found in Tolstoy, 
Ruskin and Thoreau.” 


For Gandhi all the local practices, partial identities and relative 
truths are having their own importance. In Hind Swaraj, he wrote, 
“The Swaraj of my....dream recognizes no race or religious monopoly 
neither of the limited persons nor for all...”5° Swaraj is a society where 
every individual is a self-sufficient, self-disciplined and self-conscious 
being. It is a self-governed society. It will not be governed by any 
extraneous power at all. However, it does not mean that different 
village communities will not be linked to each other. By extending his 
philosophy, Gandhi said: 

In this structure composed of innumerable villages there will be ever 

widening, never ascending circles. Life will not be a pyramid with the 

apex sustained by the bottom. But it will be an oceanic circle whose 
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centre will be the individual always ready to perish for the circle of 
villages, till at last the whole becomes one life composed of individuals, 


never aggressive in their arrogance but ever humble, he thie majesty 
of the oceanic circle of which they are integral units. 


These lines affirm it very well that Gandhi’s theory of Swaraj and 
decentralization is very different from that of Derridian theory of 
deconstruction and Foucaultian discourse of fragmentation of power. 
Postmodernist thinkers are emphasizing the differences and negating 
any possibility of a coherent principle at all. They are discussing about 
differences and with the help of that differences and deconstructions, 
they are trying to give new identity and recognition to the 
marginalized sections. Is it that they identify themselves with the 
marginalized sections and are looking for wider recognition for 
themselves? 

Gandhian philosophy emphasizes certain universal values i.e. 
‘Truth, Non-violence and Dharma’. The objective is to create a moral 
and humane socio-political-economic system. Further, if all the 
postmodernist thinkers are talking about differences, it also shows 
that there is a kind of unity that lies beneath their approach to 
differences. It further proves that there are some universal values in 
the universe about which Gandhian philosophy is concerned. It shows 
that unity is natural and differences are artificially created. Gandhian 
philosophy can never see individual/relative truth in the absence of 
society /absolute truth. Both are parallel to each other. In India of my 
Dreams , while giving the theory of oceanic circle, Gandhi accepts the 
fact that individual’s recognition and societal existence are 
complimentary to each other. In this sense, he cannot be categorized 
as a postmodernist thinker. 

Further, Gandhian philosophy is assuming the importance of 
individual instead of talking about his/her death. In his philosophy, 
contrary to postmodernist philosophy, individual is not only a 
speaking-conscious being, but also a creator or formulator of social 
values and social norms. He said: 


If individual is ceases to count, what is left of society? Individual freedom 
alone can make men voluntarily surrender himself completely to the 
service of society. If it is wrested from him, he becomes an automation 
and society is ruined. No society can possibly be built on a denial of 
individual freedom.9” 


Actually, Gandhi’s autonomous person, wanting to govern himself 
resists any source of domination, whether in a collectivist society or 
in the modern liberalized world. Working with this understanding, 
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Gandhi holds that no text and no economic process can claim to possess 
a truth that displaces the autonomy of individuals. He said: 


Man is the maker of his own destiny in the sense that he has freedom of 
choice as to the manner in which he uses that freedom. But he is no 
controller of the results. The moment he thinks he is, he comes to grief.38 


He repeatedly makes it clear: 


Man’s happiness really lies in contentment. He who is discontented, 
however much he possessed, becomes a slave to his desires. All the 
sages have declared from the housetops, that man can be his own worst 
enemy as well as his best friend. To be free or to be a slave lies in his own 
hands. And what is true for the individual is true for society.” 


Thus, Gandhi's individual is a very conscious being. Unlike the 
postmodernist’s subject, Gandhi’s subject is not only the maker of his 
own destiny, but can hear his own inner voice and can take decisions 
accordingly. Gandhi brings in the idea of ‘call of conscience’ in his 
arguments on behalf of Satyagraha or civil disobedience. He expects 
the Satyagrahi to be honest and ready to suffer for his conviction. 
Gandhi goes on to argue that those who witness his suffering will 
themselves be converted in the process.*? Thus in Gandhian thought 
there is no ‘death of man’ and ‘end of metaphysics’ as it is there in 
postmodernist philosophy. 

The third feature of the postmodernist philosophy is the rejection 
of rationalism. Philosophers like Foucault reject enlightenment rational 
discourse. Foucault casts doubt on the enlightenment understanding 
of progress. Knowledge as discourse doesn’t unfold as historical 
evolution, but is rather discontinuous. That is, Foucault identifies 
significant epistemological breaks in knowledge across time and rejects 
any notion of telo or the inevitable direction of human society. He is 
trying to make it clear that there is a clear, distinctive and fine break 
between enlightenment and post-enlightenment thought, between the 
modern and postmodern thought, Foucault himself, however, 
contradicts this when he suggests that we do not have to be ‘for’ or 
‘against’ the enlightenment. It is a question not of accepting or rejecting 
enlightenment rationality but of asking, “What is this reason that we 
use? What are its historical effects? What are its limits, and what are 
its dangers? [If] philosophy has a function within critical thought, it is 
precisely to accept this sort of spiral, this sort of revolving door of 
rationality that refers us to its necessity, to its TENPERA and at 
the same time to its intrinsic dangers.”4! 

In this way, Foucault’s thinking breaks with the premises of 
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‘classical’ enlightenment thought. Postmodernist thinkers are arguing 
that enlightenment has created a rational and logical society, which is 
very much instrumental in nature. This instrumental rationality is 
creating a kind of rational imperialism. 

One can find similarities in Gandhian philosophy, which is rejecting 
the domination of rationality. Gandhi was of the opinion that 
experience, emotion, intuition etc. are the other aspects of an 
individual’s personality, which are as important as that of reason. In 
his words, “we resist the tyranny and domination of the modernity 
idols of science, rationalism and objectivity”. The enlightenment gave 
us narrow, oppressive, hierarchical, reductionist projects of rationalistic 
and scientific hegemony. However, rational scientific discourse is only 
one of many possible ways that human beings construct their stories 
about political reality. The scientific narrative does not have exclusive 
privileged access to political truth. Metaphysical spiritual narratives 
are other ways of constructing accounts that shed light on political 
truth and reality, and should not be reduced to scientific, rational, 
historical and other non-ethical and non-spiritual discourses.” It 
shows that Gandhi is also approaching the same postmodernist 
philosophy of rejection of reason. In his words, 


I have come to the fundamental conclusion that if you want something 


really important to be done you must not merely satisfy the reason, ‘a 
must move the heart also. The appeal to reason is more to the head. 


For Gandhi it is impossible to make a watertight 
compartmentalization between head and heart, rationality and 
spirituality /morality. According to Gandhi, rational ideas are not 
sufficient to find out what is not right or untruth. To know about 
truth in the real sense of the term one is bound to go to the heart. 
Bhikhu Parekh assumes Gandhi's notion of Satyagraha as a unique 
contribution of rationality and emotions. He elaborates: 


...Gandhi’s Satyagraha involved an ingenious and complex tripartite 
strategy based on a fascinating blend of rational discussion, self-imposed 
suffering and political pressure. The first appealed to the head, the 
second to the heart, the third activated both by influencing the structure 
of power sustaining the relationship between the parties involved.“ 


Both head and heart have their importance in Gandhian philosophy. 
Any discourse where only one i.e. either heart or head works was 
not acceptable to Gandhi. He wrote: 

[the] belief in God has to be based on faith which transcends reasons. 
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Indeed, even the so-called realization has at bottom an element of faith 
without which it cannot be sustained.© 


Gandhi was of the opinion that faith is more important than reason. 

Faith and belief are the medium through which one may achieve 
divinity, but its existence cannot be proved merely by rationality. 
Further, reason and head alone will not decide truth. 
Actually, all the postmodernist thinkers are trying to redefine the 
nature of truth not because they are concerned with the essence of 
the truth, but they just want to avoid the domination of intellectual 
or rational power. That is why Foucault is arguing for dispersion of 
power, Derrida for deconstruction and Lyotard of a new gramma- 
tology. Foucault ridiculed the idea that power is a huge, monolithic 
state structure. For him, there is only the micro-politics of power* 
ie., how power has emerged in various local situations. The prison, 
the hospital, the asylum, the university, the bedroom are all places 
where power relationships are at work. Thus, no grand theory can 
explain how power works in all these sites. Moreover, the only way 
to resist power is to do it locally i.e. to resist localized practice of 
repression. Gays, feminists, former communists ae other margina- 
lized groups have espoused such local struggles.” 

According to Derrida, all Western thought is based on the idea of 
_ a centre- a truth, an ideal form, a fixed point, an essence, a God, a 
presence, which is usually capitalized, and which guarantees all 
meaning. For instance, for 200 years, much of the Western culture has 
been centred on Christianity and Christ. Other cultures, as well, have 
their own central symbols. The problem with centre, for Derrida, is 
that they attempt to exclude. In doing so they ignore, repress or 
marginalize others. In male-dominated societies, man is central (and 
a woman is the marginalized, ignored, pushed to the margins). 
Postmodernists mean to say that if you have a culture which has Christ 
in the centre of its icons, then Christians will be central to that culture, 
and Buddhists, Muslims, Jews — anybody different — will be in the 
margins, marginalized, pushed to the outside.** Therefore, the longing 
for a centre spawns binary opposites. Furthermore, centres want to 
fix, or freeze, the play of binary opposites. In other words, a violent 
hierarchy is formed in which the centralized member of the pair, the 
face, becomes instituted as the Real and the Good. 

Thus, intention for the rejection of reason/ rational discourses in 
both of these philosophies is not same. Both are different from each 
other. We cannot say that since Gandhi is also rejecting reason, he is a 
postmodernist thinker. Of course he is rejecting it, or I should say, 
not giving too much importance to it, but his approach or objective is 
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totally different. Gandhi wants to create a comprehensive and balanced 
philosophy where both head and heart have their own space and 
importance. Gandhi interrogates various forms of domination in order 
to deprive them of their self-certainty as well as to enlarge discourse 
to include previously excluded voices. 

For Gandhi, the issue is not that rationality has nothing to offer; 
he rejects traditional practices and ideas that he sees as “irrational”, 
such as child marriage or untouchability. For him, however, reason 
can overstep what he takes to be its appropriate boundaries; it cannot 
always be the sole arbiter to truth claims. He repeatedly insists at the 
same time that morality must meet some minimal rational standard. 
He said: 


. Rationalism is a hideous monster when it claims for itself omnipotence. 
Attribution of omnipotence to reason is as bad a piece of idolatry as is 
worship of stock and stone believing it to be God. I plead not for the 
suppression of reason, but [an appreciation of its inherent limits].> 


In Gandhi's account, there are some things we know apart from 
reason. Our love, trust, forgiveness, and generosity do not flow 
primarily from reason. Indeed, for some rationalists their feelings 
may be misplaced; but not for Gandhi. When love or trust is involved, 
the choice is not invariably between them and reason but between 
love and hate or trust and suspicion. To assume that reason should 
always be the arbiter is to misunderstand both its strengths and 
limitations. Reason can speak to an impulse to love for example, but 
after a while, reason is exhausted and has nothing more to say. We 
love or we do not. Actually, Gandhi does not deny the importance of 
reason in understanding oneself and the broader world. However, 
he holds it as only: one way of organizing ideas and, in some cases, 
not the important one. For him, Hindu cosmology provides an account 
of the organization of the world, its fixity and fluidity, and the 
relationship of human beings to the cosmos as well as each other. For 
Gandhi, this provides the grounding for reason, but it is not something 
that unveiled reason can discover itself.°2 

Gandhi was looking for a comprehensive and balanced approach. 
: To define a society with its single determinants would be a wrong 
approach. In ancient times, we tried to do it with the help of religion; 
in modern era we did the same mental exercise with the help of reason, 
and now in this postmodern era, thinkers are doing the same with 
the help of language. However, a balanced and comprehensive 
approach is yet to be achieved. It is possible if religion, reason and 
morality all play their active, vibrant and comprehensive role in its 
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own &phere. Thus, we can say that, although both Gandhian and 
postmodernist philosophy have a number of similarities, at a deeper 
level, both are different philosophies with different aims and objectives. 
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Poetry as Satyagraha: A Gandhian 
Reading of Les Murray’s “Walking 
to the Cattle Place” 


Sudhir Kumar 


Introduction 


Tue PRESENT ESSAY is an attempt to read Les Murray's important 
poem “Walking to the Cattle Place” through Gandhi's vision of art, 
action and aesthetics. It is important to note that, in the Gandhian 
world-view, human life as well as art, if it has to meaningfully 
contribute to the greatest good of all (sarvodaya), should represent 
or address truth (satyam), the lok-sangraha ( the public good) and 
sundaram (the beautiful)-which are mutually inseparable values, 
existing in a creative continuum or samavaya. Similarly, Satyagraha 
as holding on to truth-force, in the Gandhian world-view, enables an 
individual (a political activist or a writer/ artist alike) to non-violently 
resist injustice, exploitation, inequality and violence prevailing in a 
society at a particular time. 

To a writer, her/his text becomes the means or the site where 
her/his quest for truth (satya), swaraj (self-rule - freedom and self- 
knowledge or atma-bodh) and concerns for the universal welfare 
(shivam or sarvodaya) are aesthetically represented leading to the 
aesthetic experience (rasa) of the beautiful (sundaram) and bliss 
(ananda). It is in this sense the very process of writing poetry /literature 
is a Satyagraha or an embodiment of truth-force — which enables a 
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writer not only to represent her/his protest against the prevailing 
injustice and infliction of violence but also to aesthetically reconstruct 
an alternative space or reality where the writer as well as the reader 
become one — sharing an indescribable (anirvachaniya) aesthetic 
experience (rasa) or ananda (bliss). 

Les Murray (born-1938) in the Manning River district of the lower 
north coast of New South Wales is an eminent contemporary Australian 
writer/poet whose poetry may well be considered as a perpetual 
quest for truth or Satyagraha in the context of increasing injustice, 
materialism, spiritual emptiness, violence and exploitation in the world 
at large in general and contemporary Australia in particular. 

Murray spent his childhood and adolescence on his grandfather’s 
family farm in the nearby Bunyah district where he still lives. He 
studied at Sydney University and later became a translator at the 
Australian National University and an officer in the Prime Minister’s 
Department. After 1971, he made literature his full-time career. His 
important books of poetry include — The Ilex Tree (1965), Poems Against 
Economics (1972), The Vernacular Republic (1976), Lunch and Counter lunch 
(1975), The Boy Who Stole The Funeral (1980), The People’s Otherworld 
(1984), Translations from the Natural World (1993), The Daylight Moon 
(1987), Dog Fox Field (1990) and a verse-novel- Fredy Neptune (1998). 
Not only his books but also some of the titles of his works easily 
tempt a careful reader to read his poetry through Gandhi. For 
example, such terms as “against economics”, “vernacular republic”, 
“the people’s otherworld” and “translations from the natural world” 
etc., lend an unmistakable Gandhian flavour to his poetry of truth 
and non-violence. Translated into the Gandhian aesthetics, Murray’s 
“vernacular republic” would become “gram-swaraj”( eco-friendly- 
village-republic) , his “against economics” would resemble “swadeshi 
and swaraj”, and his “people’s otherworld” would become “sarvodaya 
or antyodaya” ( universal welfare or unto this last)- all embedded in 
the spiritual values of satya(truth) and ahimsa( non-violence). 

In order to attempt a Gandhian reading of Les Murray’s poetry, 
let us begin by analyzing his two recent statements about his poetry: 

“Poetry is the best means to make clear what we mean by sacred. 
Each of us live inside a poem which is sacred to us. We enjoy its 
myths and legends. Poetry celebrates experience. It is visceral and 
immediate. It is like dreaming and thinking and dancing all in the 
same instance.”! 

"I encounter a lot of open ridicule in the West about religion. But 
it is not easy to dismiss the existence of God in the light of human 
experience. I do believe in God. Religion is all about taking us closer 
to salvation. But when we forget this fundamental fact, we start 
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cutting each other’s throats in the name of our gods”. ? 

Gandhi also relates art to the sacred or the spiritual in its widest 
sense that subsumes the so-called secular space also: 

“Productions of man’s art have their value only insofar as they 
help the soul towards self-realization”.? Murray also, in a way, seems 
to connect the outward as reflected in a poem (the text) to its internal 
context (the articulation of the spiritual or the sacred) like Gandhi. 
According to Gandhi, the external and the internal domains of art are 
mutually complementary: 

“There are two aspects of things — the outward and the inward. 
The outward has no meaning except insofar as it helps the inward. 
All true art is thus the expression of the soul. The outward forms 
have value only insofar as they are the expression of the inner spirit 
of man”.4 

In his poem, “Poetry and Religion” Murray a la Gandhi connects 
poetry to religion or spirituality: “Religions are poems. They connect 
our daylight and dreaming mind, our emotions, instinct, breath and 
native gesture into the only whole thinking: poetry.” He clarifies his 
(Gandhian) position: “God is the poetry caught in any religion, caught, 
not imprisoned. There will always be religion around while there is 
poetry”. Moreover, on the issue of the centrality of religion (dharma) 
and the significance of civilization values endangered by the mindless 
march of consumerist, techno-modernity, Gandhi is on the side of Les 
Murray: 

“Let me explain what I mean by religion. It is not the Hindu 
religion which I certainly prize above all other religions, but the religion 
which transcends Hinduism, which changes one’s very nature, which 
binds one indissolubly to the truth within and which ever purifies.” 
Gandhi's firm faith in God-truth is also echoed in Les Muray’s poems. 
Gandhi rightly says: “To me, God is Truth and Love; God is ethics 
and morality; God is fearlessness. God is the source of light and life 
and yet He is above and beyond all these”” 

Both Gandhi and Murray, therefore, show their concerns for the 
rural poor and environment, their protest against the godless, valueless 
western modernity and their emphasis on the preservation of 
civilizational moral/ethical values. 

The present essay is, therefore, a modest and tentative endeavour 
to read Les Murray’s poems as a Satyagraha (holding on to truth or 
soul force in the Gandhian sense) against injustice, violence, 
exploitation and untruth. In other words, Murray’s poetry is a 
Satyagraha or non-violent crusade for establishing a society where 
dharma (moral duty), self-realisation (atmabodh or salvation), satya 
(truth) and ahimsa (non-violence) are considered the cardinal virtues. 
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Poetry as Satyagraha Against Valueless Modernity 


While writing the manifesto of the Australian Commonwealth Party 
(“A Focus of Vision”), Murray critiques the modern civilization based 
on the abuse of technology and its dehumanizing impact on the 
contemporary culture and society. He proposed that the Australian 
Commonwealth Party would make “a start on the work of eliminating 
all exploitative and exhaustive techniques from the Australian 
economy. No Luddite reversion to the past advocated here; bad greed 
- motivated, typically violent technology must be replaced in great 
party, by the development of good ecologically responsible technology. 
We cannot and should not destroy the Machine - we must civilize 
it.”8 

Like Murray, Gandhi also wanted to civilize modern science and 
technology by making it a means of creating an eco-friendly and non- 
violent society free from hunger and want. In a way, Gandhi's project 
was to “civilize” or “spiritualise” both science and modernity. 

That is why Murray asks us in his poem “SMILE” to “evade the 
modernities”. Murray criticizes the destructive impact of modern 
civilization on the millions of people: “The onrush of modern 
technological development has unseated millions of people from their 
older centeredness in religious faith.” Similarly, Gandhi, in his Hind 
Swaraj, critiqued the modern western civilization because of its 
emphasis on the multiplication of desires and amoral nature as 
“satanic”: “This civilization is such that one has only to be patient and 
it will be self-destroyed. According to the teachings of Mahommed 
this would be considered a satanic civilization. Hinduism calls it the 
Black Age.”? 

Like Murray, Gandhi too decried the dehumanizing and 
destructive use of machines in modern civilization: “Machinery is the 
chief symbol of modern civilization; it represents a great sin.”*9 And, 
furthermore, Gandhi warned against the impact of the predominance 
of machines in a country like India:’How can a country with crores of 
living machines afford to have a machine which will displace the labour 
of crores of living machines? It would spell their unemployment and 
their ruin”.!! 

Like Murray, Gandhi is also not a Luddite in his condemnation of 
machinery. Gandhi criticized the use’of machinery to serve human 
greed: “What I object to is the craze for machinery, not machinery as 
such. The craze is for what they call labour-saving machinery. Men go 
on ‘saving labour’ till thousands are without work and thrown on 
the open streets to.die of starvation.... Scientific truths and discoveries 
should first of all cease to be mere instruments of greed.”!2 
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Throughout his life, Gandhi emphasized the difference between 
the Western (modern) civilization and the spiritually oriented Indian 
civilization: “Modern civilization is chiefly materialistic as ours is 
chiefly spiritual. Modern civilization occupies itself in the investigation 
of the laws of the matter and employs the human ingenuity in 
inventing or discovering means of production of weapons of 
destruction, ours is chiefly occupied in exploring spiritual laws.” 13 

Murray’s early collections of poetry, The Ilex Tree (1965), The 
Weatherboard Cathedral (1969) and Poems Against Economics (1972) 
symbolize an alternative rural cultural space which offers hope to the 
people who are struggling against the aftermath of a misplaced and 
valueless modernity in Australia and elsewhere. 

Similarly, his intertextual “Walking to the Cattle Place” (Murray, 
1994, 55-57) included in his collections Weatherboard Cathedral (1969) 
and Poems Against Economics (1972) are based on the re-working of 
the Indic mythical metaphors of Prithu, the king and the civilizationally 
loaded signifier- “go” or “cow”. The poem that resonates with many 
significant references to the Indian archetypes is structured into fifteen 
sections. The first one is titled “Sanskrit” and the fifteenth is named 
“Goloka” (the Earth) whereas the other sections such as “The names 
of the People”, “Death Words”, “The Commonwealth of Manu” and 
“The Boeotian Count” are also replete with value-loaded terms central 
to the spiritual semiotics of Hindu philosophy — which was also used. 
by Gandhi in his political movements. 

_Murray refers to Gandhi in his parodically subversive poem - 
“The Dream of Wearing Shorts Forever”. “They are never Robes as 
other bare leg outfits have been the toga, the kilt, the lava- the 
Mahatma’s cotton dhoti”.14 Murray wants to subvert the dominant 
craze for a hollow and hypocritical modernity which decries the 
wearing of shorts. Murray candidly refers to Gandhi's self-conscious 
choice to counter western modernity and imperialism by wearing a 
“cotton-dhoti” as “half-naked fakir” (to borrow Winston Churchill’s 
remark). Murray’s “shorts” (though existing in a dream-state) and 
Gandhi’s “cotton dhoti” become the objective correlatives of their 
non-violent struggle (Satyagraha) for truth and freedom. Les Murray 
longs to wear “shorts” to identify with those who exist on the margins 
of modernity whereas Gandhi himself self-consciously wore “cotton- 
dhoti” and “khadi” in order to identify with the so-called subaltern 
or the deprived in the Indian society and also to resist the temptations 
of western civilization. 

Apart from his “Walking To The Cattle Place”, Mugray’s other 
poems such as “The Dream of Wearing Shorts Forever” (included in 
Daylight Moon - 1987), “At Thunderbolt’s Grave in Uralla” and 
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“Poetry and Religion” also articulate his growing unease with 
modernity and its impact on the rural, aboriginal life in Australia and 
foreground his faith in the grounding of poetry in the spiritual/ 
religious matrix or context. 


Murray's “Walking To the Cattle Place”: Its Etymology, Mythology 
and Politics of Satyagraha 


About the genesis of the poem, “Walking to the Cattle Place”, Murray 
talks about the Indo-European etymology of the word “cow/go” 


which is pregnant with profound symbolical meanings: “It is really « 


an etymological sequence as much as any thing else. It was sparked 
off from linguistic studies that the oldest root we can trace in Indo- 
European languages is “cow”.!5 E 

Interestingly, in Sanskrit, the cattle place (or sheltér for cattle) is 
called “gotra” which also means-family, race, lineage, the family name, 
caste, class, group. The word “go” in Sanskrit is a loaded, signifier — 
the significations of which connote a whole world-view whith is based 
on the pastoral, simple, agricultural rural Boeotian way of life. Go- 
which stands for a cow as well as cattle or a herd of cattle - is a 
polyphonic word symbol in Sanskrit that implies the following: a. to 
set out for a battle, b. milk, c. flesh, d. sky, e. stars, f. moon, g. horse, 
h. water, i. the earth, j. a mother, k. speech (Saraswati). 

Murray himself aptly comments on the semiotic significance of 
“go/cow” ~ “I set out to follow a cow and I found a whole world, a 
specious, town-despising grassland where Celt and Zulu and Vedic 
Aryan were one in their concerns”. 

Incidentally, the English word “cow” also comes from Indo- 
European ‘go’. That is why Murray names the first section of the 
poem “Sanskrit”, which begins with an evocative, vivid picture of 
the non-modern, pastoral/rural world: “Upasara, the heifer after first 
mating, adyasvina, the cow about to calve, strivatsa, the cow who 
has borne a heifer calf (atrinada, the calf newly born). I will smuggle 
this sutra.”16 

In the vedic/Indian way of life, “upasara” stands for the first calf 
from first mating as well as a bull’s longing for a cow.!” Upasaranam, 


its another derivative, means to go towards somebody/something”. - 


“Adyasvina” implies a woman about to give birth to a child whereas 


“Strivatsa”’ implies the infant she-calf or girl-child which comes from * 


“vatsa” (calf, child). From “vatsa” comes “Vatsala” meaning one who 
loves children or affectionate or loving. “Sutra,” in Sanskrit, means 
“aphoristic sentence/definition” whereas “sutrika” denotes the rope 
used to tie cattle.!® Interestingly, the poet wants to smuggle this 
“sutra” or talisman or mantra to create an alternative rural, simple 
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way of life, so well epitomized by Gandhi in his notion of “Swaraj”, 
in the midst of mind-boggling materialism. Murray, in the very first 
lines of the poem, strikes the keynote of his poetic “Satyagraha”- his 
quest for a non-violent society marked by simplicity and eco-friendly 
existence. 

The poet-narrator, by identifying himself with this god-centric, 
spiritual and pastoral early-Vedic world, longs for its preservation:”] 
will wake up in a world that hooves have led to”.1? 

Murray, in “Walking To the Cattle Place”, also suggests a common 
(the so-called ancient) cultural heritage of Europe and Asia (including 
Australia) as it is evident from the dissemination of the linguistic 
legacy: “To be of Europe also is'a horn-dance/ cattle-knowledge. Even 
here, where Europe/dumped' rusty in her disgrace, gathered 
childhood afresh/by the dray wheel’s mercy, on creeks of the far 
selections” But the poet is conscious of the disruption of this simple, 
god-centric “way of life” or “alternative culture” which is based on 
the symbiotic existence with nature, because: “Today for no sin much, 
neither killing a brahmin/ nor directly a cow, I will follow cattle”. 

Apparently enough, the so-called civilized, progressive society 
sanctions violence against cows as well as Brahmins that were 
considered sacred in the Vedic society. According to Manu, the 
Brahmins are expected to lead a life of minimalistic needs and to 
disseminate true knowledge: “For Brahmins, he ordained teaching, 
sacrificing for themselves and sacrificing for others, giving and 
receiving”.2! Similarly, only those who practised in their conduct 
“restraint of mind, restraint of senses, penance, cleanliness, endurance, 
guilelessness, knowledge , realization, faith in scriptures” were called 
“ Brahmanas” in the ancient Vedic society.“ Thus, nobody was a born 
Brahmana- brahminhood was to be earned through the practice of 
the virtues and values as mentioned in the preceding quote from the 
Gita. Likewise, agriculture, rearing of cattle, and trade are the works 
of the Vaishyas, whereas those who exhibited in their conduct such 
qualities as “courage, power, resolution, skill, non-flight from the battle 
and generosity” were to be called the Kshatriyas. Those who 

rmed service or menial service to the other three varnas were 
called shudras.”° It was this non-hierarchical, non-violent division of 
human society grounded in the inevitable differences of aptitudes, 
approaches, abilities, qualities and professions that was suggested in 
the Purush Sukta in the Rigveda or the eighteenth chapter of the Gita 
as the varna system. Murray in his poem laments the absence from 
our society of true Brahmins- who are committed to the production 
and dissemination of knowledge. Murray, in accordance with the Gita 
and Manu, does not confuse varna system with its latter-day corrupt 
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form called “caste or jati system”. 

Similarly, Murray’s poem may also be read as an ode to cow- 
protection in which a cow metonymically stands for all innocent beings 
and our fragile eco-system already under a grave threat from the 
growing consumerist culture of our day. Gandhi, like Murray, also 
considers the cow as a “poem of pity” and a symbol of the lower 
order of creation: “The cow is a poem of pity. One reads pity in the 
gentle animal. She is the mother to millions of Indian mankind. 
Protection of the cow means the protection of the whole dumb creation 
of God. The appeal of the lower order of creation is all the more 
forcible because it is speechless.”24 

In this imagined cattle republic or “goloka” (the earth), the humans 
as well as the cattle were not to be subjected to exploitation and 
violence. There was punishment reserved for those who inflicted 
violence on humans or animals: “The king should impose a fine in 
direct proportion to the amount of pain caused when someone strikes 
men or animals to give them pain”. - ; 

The poet’s imaginary “goloka” is destroyed by the “wall street 
tremor”, the red-shift on “the flesh-eating graphs” and by the ghastly 
spectacle of “how ghostly cows must be crowding the factory floors 
now”. The Vyanjana or suggestion effected by the poet is that the 
vice of human greed and lust for immorally earned profit and power 
are responsible for the depletion of our sustainable environment and 
the destruction of our symbiotic co-existence with nature including 
the animal world. It is this vedic world-view which does not admit of 
such divisions/partitions of the world as are connoted by the 
asymmetrical power blocks viz. the rural and the global. “There is no 
life more global than a village”.”® 

Interestingly, in the famous “Prithvisukta” or Bhoomi Sukta (The 
Earth Mantra) of the Atharoaveda (Ch. 12 verse 1-63), the vedic seers, 
like Les Murray, imagined a nation not as a politico-economic 
community but as the civilizational space which was not divided into 
the politically and economically expedient units of the local, the natural 
and the animal world. In this civilizational space, the human beings 
are supposed to live in complete harmony with the animal and the 
natural world according to the Prithvisukta. The Vedic seer has used 
“cow/go” metaphor about ten times in this sukta to refer to mutually 
interdependent, symbiotic relationship between the resources of the 
earth and its praja or people. The seer, therefore, imagines this “cow / 
earth/go” to be his “mother” — “our mother is the earth; we are the 
off springs of the earth” (Atharvaveda, Prithvisukta 12.12) In his poem, 
“Migratory”, Murray’s poet-persona identifies with the “nest”, “the 
egg”, “the beach”, “the food”, “the shade”, “the right feeling”, “the 
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wrongness of here”, “the crying heads to fill”, “the sand” and all 
other forms of nature showing the oneness or advaita of being - a 
state in which “I” becomes all and all “I”. Les Murray’s poem “Walking 
to the Cattle Place” is an ode to this Vedic vision of the good society. 
The Vedic word “go” when it means cattle is in plural number as it 
connotes a sense of property(“cattle is chattel, is owned”). The Sanskrit 
derivative “gotra” also means “property”.”” Murray invokes the Prithu 
myth of Hinduism in order to foreground the dependence of 
humankind on the optimum and the ethical use of the earth-resources 
and sets it off against an exploitative modern civilization, “the seed- 
eater towns”, that go on plundering our natural resources: “but we 
could still find common knowledge, verb roots and noun bark, enough 
for an evening fire of sharing, Cattle-wisdom though it is a great year 
yet till Prithu will milk from the goddess....and down through his 
fingers into the rimmed vessel earth grain and food gardens. We are 
entirely before the seed-eater towns.”78 

Hence “go” or “cow” serves as metonymy suggesting an 
alternative world free from the taint of greed and violence as 
suggested by Gandhi and Murray. Gandhi says: “Cow-protection, to 
me, is one of the most wonderful phenomena in human evolution. It 
takes the human being beyond his species. The cow to me means the 
entire sub-human world. Man, through the cow, is enjoined to realize 
his identity with all that lives.””? Thus, there is hope for humanity for 
sustainable, environment-friendly growth so long as we continue to 
value our “verb roots’, “noun barks’ and “ evening fire of sharing” 
and “cattle-wisdom”- which create a samavaya (an inseparable union) 
of all beings in an ethical and integrated existence. 

The Prithu myth (as narrated in the Bhagavadapurana) used by Les 
Murray in the poem is significant for enlarging the scope and appeal 
of the poem. In Indian mythology Prithu was the first king of the 
earth and “Prithvi” or the earth was so named after him. When his 
own people were dying of famine, he forced the earth to yield fruits 
and vegetables for sustenance. The earth took the form of a cow and 
started running away from Prithu who kept on following it. The cow 
(the earth) surrendered and promised to yield the necessary fruits, 
grains and vegetables for the people only if he provides it with a 
heifer in order to make it yield milk. Prithu made swayambhu Manu 
the heifer and milked the cow (the earth). The Prithu myth in the 
modern context, as suggested and re-contextualised by Les Murray 
in his beautiful poem, is of crucial significance to all our development 
and welfare economists who through their empirical graphs and 
theories, wish to peddle their logic of sustainable and environment- 
friendly development from the air-conditioned and insulated cabins 
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of the Planning Commission. But this longed-for pastoral world of 
“verb roots” , “noun bark” and “cattle wisdom” is on the brink of 
extinction- thanks to the rabid growth of industries and consumerist 
culture. 

The cows (or the cattle) are now being led to be slaughtered 
to satisfy man’s greed for cash and profit : “They are going to the 
plains of cash and the captive bolt /...... they are chilled from dripping / 
and marbled in their fat they are pillars of the city/till out of cool 
rooms they crowd into our view”™. In other words, these lines signify 
Murray’s concern about the exploitation of the earth-resources and 
destruction of nature to pander to human greed in the context of the 
so-called economic globalization. The sixth section of the poem entitled 
“The Commonwealth of Manu” deals with the four- fold division of 
human (also Australian) society on the basis of professional / 
occupational qualities (and not on the basis of heredity or birth as it 
happens in the caste system). The poet uses the Hindu/Indian varna- 
framework to designate the composition of Australian society: “just 
for moment/it seemed true of our country equally / Brahmin, Kshatriya 
Vaishya, Shudra /the four castes in our country too, plus such as 
myself/and the black man”.3! Contrary to the hugely mistaken belief, 
the ancient vedic (Hindu) society was divided into four varnas (not 
castes) on the basis of human qualities or gunas and not on the basis 
of heredity or birth. Like Murray, Gandhi also visualizes the varna- 
system as a strategy for the management of different duties, 
obligations, and functions on the basis of people’s qualities, 
occupations, and aptitudes, without connoting untouchability or 
gradation of social prestige or power. He says, “Varnashrama is not a 
vertical line, but that it is a horizontal plane on which all the children 
of God occupy absolutely the same status, though they may be engaged 
in different pursuits of life and though they may have different 
qualities and different tastes.” The degeneration of varna into the 
so called hereditary “caste — system” fraught with power-relations 
and infliction of violence and inequality is a later story consequent 
upon the socio-cultural decline of the early vedic society. Les Murray 
uses the varna-division to characterize the sinister dominance of the 
Vaishyas (the modern-day capitalists or business tycoons, the 
controllers of trade and commerce, the big agriculturalists) in the 
modern civilization. 

“Vaishya, though merchant, lowest of the twice-born, consider 
his dominance:/ the whole nation turning on him/ the government 
his the laws, his the profits/, his system the System./ All his, the 
glory of goods,/ to make silent the rivers, to level the untidy hills/ a 
dispensation not found in the laws of Manu”. 
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Thus, the greedy merchant or the late capitalist class is termed 
the debased Vaishya by Murray. In these lines quoted above, Murray 
underlines his critique of the unethical economization of the human 
existence, which is the sole guiding force behind the so-called 
“globalisation” in the world today. Murray and Gandhi both fear the 
rapid transformation of the desired good society into a goods society 
propelled by greed and consumerism. 

In the Hindu tradition, “artha” ( or the generation and enjoyment 
of wealth) is , indeed, one of the cardinal principles of life 
(purusharthas)—”dharma”( variously described as moral law duty, 
or ethical obligation), “artha” (generation and enjoyment of wealth), 
“kama”( sexual desire) and “moksha” (final liberation). But “artha”, 
like other purusharthas has to be subservient to dharma, if one has to 
lead ‘a peaceful and contented existence. That is why, Murray and 
Gandhi both find fault with the unethical techno-modernity that 
destroys the moral health of society and endangers the whole eco- 
system. But the modern-day Vaishya, instead of believing in the glory 
of good (ness), works only for the glory of goods — which is not 
enjoined upon him by Manu: “When a commoner (vaishya) has 
undergone the transformative rituals and married a wife, he should 
constantly dedicate himself to making a living and tending livestock. 
wits He should know the high or low value of gems, pearls, ....... He 
should know how to sow seeds, .... and the worth or worthlessness 
of a merchandise, the good or bad qualities of countries, the profit 
and loss from trades....... And he should know the various languages 
of men, the way to preserve goods and buying and selling. He should 
make the utmost efforts to increase his goods by means in keeping 
with the duty and take pains to give food to all creatures” 74 

The dominance of the valueless (adharmik) greed-driven Vaishya 
community( the late capitalists) is the cause of so many undesirable 
social, economic and political changes in the history of modern world. 
Slavery, racism, colonialism, imperialism, indenture-system, pax 
Britannica, pax Americana etc., are the dark chapters of human history 
which expose what unbridled human greed could do to humanity. 
Murray also takes a dig at the popularity of Ganesha among the 
Vaishyas as Ganesha “the greedy one” is an “overcomer of obstacles” 
(vighnesh).*° 

The tenth section “The Boeotian Count” presents the image of an 
alternative rural society to a reader where even the pretense to 
academic learning is abandoned in order to emphasize the centrality 
of action or Karma which is a form of lila (bliss, play or sport):* 

“I pray that Hughie/will een you safe home/ where ploughing 
is playing/where karma is Lila”. 
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It is this vision of an alternative society and culture so ably 
‘informed by the notions of “Karma”( right actions) and “Lila” that 
remains at the core of Murray’s imagined Boeotian society. According 
to the Gita , it is only through actions or works (Karma) that the 
‘welfare of all on the earth (loksangrah) can be realized: “Janaka and 
others achieved perfection through works alone. At least, to promote 
the welfare of the world, you ought to do works”.8 

But, as Murray suggested, Karma or action can only be “lila” or 
sport when performed with detachment as has also been outlined in 
the Gita. In the second chapter of the Gita ( verses- 47 & 48), Lord 
Krishna exhorts Arjuna to perform works or actions with detachment 
in a state of equanimity of mind in order to attain true happiness in 
life: “To works alone have you the right and never to the fruits of 
works. Don’t be impelled by the fruits of works; at the same time, 
don’t be tempted to withdraw from works. Giving up attachment 
and established in Yoga, with evenness of mind in success and failure, 
perform works, O Arjuna, this evenness is Yoga.%? 

Gandhi also believed in the theory of detached action or nishkama 
karma: “I firmly believe in the Law of karma, but I believe too in 
human endeavour. I regard as the summum bonum of life the 
attainment of salvation through Karma by annihilating its effects by 
detachment’, 

Gandhi understood that only detached action can become lila or 
play which is the real meaning of freedom: “That person who works 
without attachment is free, that is, he is not bound by the effects of 
karma.”*! In the twelfth section “Hall’s Cattle”, Murray again attacks 
the inhumane modern civilization and the hegemony of American 
consumerist culture: “They will sentence me next time/they have 
sentenced our sort/and all I know is this life/ I know nothing of 
America”. In the section “Boopis”, Murray self-consciously 
juxtaposes “the earth” with “cow” : “Coming out of reflections/I find 
myself in the earth/My cow going on...”. Thus, his reflections on 
“go” or “cow” -centric world signify his continuing Satyagraha for an 
eco-friendly, non-violent world in which humans, animals and the 
vegetal world -all exist in an existential and ethical harmony. And 
the continuous nurturance of this “connection” between the animal, 
the vegetal and the elemental world is vital for the survival of the 
mankind on this planet. This poem, “Walking To The Cattle Place”, 
re-affirms Murray’s faith in Gandhian Swaraj in which the human 
and the natural forms of creation are at peace, or, in harmony with 
each other. 

The last section of the poem “Goloka” (in Sanskrit — the earth) is 
also the largest section of the poem in which the poet reiterates his 
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commitment to dharma (moral duty) to transform this materialistic, 
consumerist world into a ~Goloka” (Murray’s vision of the good 
society or swaraj). The rural people of peasants/aborigines use their 
“speech” (yet another meaning of “go”) to rename their places in 
accordance with their tradition. Though the maddening march of 
modern civilization has numbed the finer human instincts and 
destroyed the integrated existence, the poet re-asserts his commitment 
to Satyagraha (holding on to truth) amidst confusion and chaos: “The 
ancient tune is faint /fainter still, the kings in her/but it keeps me 
farming/rather than raping, or embalming the land”. 

Surrounded by all sorts of materialistic pursuits, a citizen of 
Murray’s “Goloka” will continue to “farm” the land in order to connect 
with the mother earth (“go”). This is his satyagraha in the Gandhian 
sense. Gandhi also said, “Our civilization, our culture, our swaraj 
depend not upon mls our wants — self indulgence, but upon 
restricting our wants”. 

But the peasants or the rural people who live in harmony with 
environment will not “be peasants again” in the “New World” — which 
is based on the principles of greed and unethical profit. Murray, in a 
way, defines his “swaraj” (good society) in a telling way which readily 
reminds an Indian reader of Gandhi’s vision of swaraj based on the 
spiritual values of Indian civilization: “I am looking at equality where 
it seeks no victories” Or where “The king of justice (human) would 
not enter paradise without the lost, or his dog/living and work are 
one thing.”4° By referring to an event associated with Yudhistihir, 
the Pandava king (in the Mahabharata) who was also called the 
incarnation of dharma (moral law) and who refused to enter heaven 
without his dog, Murray has tried to show the centrality of dharma 
(the moral law or duty) in his swaraj (or goloka). When he seeks an 
equality that does not need victories or wars, he is in fact, very close 
to Gandhi's vision of swaraj (self-rule) based on truth and non-violence, 
which harmonizes the sacred and the secular into an inseparable 
civilization space: “Under Swaraj based on non-violence, nobody is 
any body’s eneniy everyday contributes his or her due quota to the 
common goal”.* Gandhi, like Murray, situates his good society or 
swaraj in the reign of truth and non-violence: “My conception of swaraj 
is not mere political independence. I want to see Dharma Raj - 
establishment of the kingdom of heaven on earth, the reign of Truth 
and Non-violence in every walk of life. That alone is independence to 
the starved masses of this vast country.”48 

Murray’s poem, “Walking to the Cattle Place” is a form of poetic 
satyagraha in the Gandhian sense for the establishment of a good 
society in which the humans, the hills, the wood, the cattle, the birds, 
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the insects, and all beings and non-beings alike, live in a symbiotic 
existence with the sun, the moon the stars and the elements. But his 
seeming utopian vision of “goloka” demands a satyagraha (soul or 
truth force) against the destructive impact of modern civilization in 
order to sufficiently spiritualise it. Murray aptly says: “It would be 
something indeed, to break with western culture by not asking, even 
now, the characteristic second step into alienation, into elitism and 
the relegation of all places except one or two urban centres to the 
sterile status of provincial no-man’s land largely deprived of any art 
or any creative self-confidence. This .is what is at stake”. 

It is only in Murray’s imaginary “Goloka” or Gandhi's “Swaraj” 
that there would be no gap between “religion”, “art” and “ action”. 
Murray affirms that religions are “poems” and “God is the poetry 
caught in any religion...a law against its closure/There’ll always be 
religion around while there is poetry”.” 
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Gandhi's View of Politics 


Pourrictan S ARE NOT generally reputed to take religion seriously, 
for the values to which they are committed, such as political control 
of one people by another, economic exploitation of the poorer and 
weaker human beings, are so clearly inconsistent with the values of 
religion that the latter could not be taken too seriously or interpreted 
too accurately. But for Gandhi, all is of one piece. “To see the universal 
and all pervading Spirit of Truth face-to-face one must be able to 
love the meanest of creation as oneself. And a man who aspired after 
that cannot afford to keep out of any field of life. That is why my 
devotion to Truth has drawn me into the field of politics; and I can 
say without the slightest hesitation and yet in all humility, that those 
who say that religion has nothing to do with politics do not know 
what religion means!” Again, “I have no desire-for the perishable 
kingdom of earth, I am striving for the kingdom of heaven, which is 
spiritual deliverance. For me the road to salvation lies through 
incessant toil in the service of my country and of humanity. I want to 
identify myself with everything that lives. In the language of the 
Gita, I want to live at peace with both friend and foe. So my patriotism 
is for me a stage on my journey to the land of eternal freedom and 
peace. Thus it will be seen that for me there are no politics devoid of 
religion. They subserve religion. Politics bereft of religion are a death 
trap because they kill the soul.” Gandhi said of himself, “I am not a 
man who sits down and thinks out problems syllogistically. I am a 
man of action. I react to a situation intuitively. Logic comes 
afterwards, it does not precede the event.” As is well known, he was 
a “political actionist and a practical philosopher; he was not a theorist.” 
To quote Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose, “in the traditional language 
of ancient India, he is a Kshatriya, not a Brahmana. But his greatness 
lies in the fact that he has accepted and advocated the law of love as 
the supreme law of our being and has lived his life accordingly; he 
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can be regarded as a warrior Brahmana, but he cannot be said to be 
a sage philosopher Brahmana.” How mistaken was Montagu’s 
judgement about Gandhi - “He lives practically on air and is a pure 
visionary”. 

Gandhi did not set himself to the task of a systematic presentation 
of his views about the nature of political activity. The construction of 
a system of political philosophy did never interest or bother him. 
His ideas were thrown off as comments on given, concrete realities 
and were intended to give a new shape to events, and for the 
remaking of man as a moral person. For him, “theory is all grey- 
evergreen is life” (Goethe). The place of theory was subordinate to 
that of organic unity, ie., life. It would be an unrewarding task to 
look for a consistent, systematized body of thought in Gandhi’s 
writings for he owned absolute allegiance to none of the prevailing 
schools of thought. 

Gandhi’s approach was deductive, empirical and pragmatic. He 
deduced certain conclusions from his basic assumptions - 
metaphysical and ethical. Metaphysics, Ethics, Economics, Sociology 
and Politics were intertwined. He was for, in Toynbee’s language, 
‘etheriglization’, that is, spiritualization, of politics. Spiritualizing meant 
for Gandhi moralizing. But he was no moral faddist. Any student of 
Gandhi's political thought and his eventful life will readily see for 
himself that he developed a keen empirical outlook towards life in 
general and political and social events in particular. His plea for the 
removal of untouchability, his crusading mission for communal amity, 
his solutions for the economic regeneration of poverty stricken India, 
bear testimony to his rich experience of life based upon empirical 
investigation. 

His approach to politics was indeed moral which lends a special 
significance in this age of amoral politics. It is true that he did not 
care much for the historical and quantitative methods of politics as 
has been noted by V. P. Varma, but the deficiencies that follow 
therefrom have been more than compensated in the form of giving a 
moral direction to politics. This moral orientation is evident in his 
analysis of the concepts of political theory, viz. state, democracy, 
freedom, rights, etc. ` 

For Gandhi, the modern age was the age of politics par excellence. 
Almost all aspects of individual and social life were directly or 
indirectly organized and administered by the state. Its presence was 
ubiquitous, and all human relationships were politically mediated. 
He thought this was particularly true of India and all other colonies. 
Since politics was all pervasive, Gandhi advanced the fascinating thesis 
that it was the central terrain of action in the modern era. In a 
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politically dominated age it was impossible to serve one’s fellow 
men and eliminate, social and economic ills without active political 
involvement. Gandhi thought that if political life could be 
Spiritualized, it would have a profoundly transformative effect on 
the rest of society. In every age a specific area of life was the unique 
testing ground of religion and morality. In the modern age, and 
especially in India, political action was therefore the only available 
path to moksha, a truly revolutionary view in the Indian context. The 
fundamental principles of Hinduism were being weighed in the 
political scale, and its only chance of regeneration itself lay in 
reaffirming them on the political plane. 

For Gandhi then every Indian had a duty in the modern age to 
become politically involved. The purpose of political engagement was 
to regenerate India along the lines discussed earlier. Political 
involvement therefore took a number of forms and occurred at a 
variety of levels. Although participation in the struggle for 
independence was obviously important, it was not the most important 
and could take different forms. Independence was merely formal 
and had no meaning without national regeneration. Politics in 
Gandhi’s view consisted in revitalizing Indian society, culture and 
character by working in the villages, fighting against local injustice, 
helping people acquire courage and self-respect, building up their 
organized strength and in general devoting oneself to any of the 18 
items of the Constructive Programme. Every activity that contributed 
to India’s regeneration and made it just and cohesive was political in 
nature. Politics was not necessarily connected with, let alone 
exhausted in the state. Indeed, the fact that it should be so understood 
showed the extent of degeneration both in India and elsewhere. The 
state had become the sole arena of political activity because modern 
man had surrendered all his moral and social powers to it. His 
regeneration consisted in regaining his powers and running his life 
in cooperation with others. Since ‘true politics’ was primarily 
concerned with spiritual development, it involved removing his 
‘addiction’ to the state and this necessarily occurred outside the state. 

To be sure, Gandhi’s conclusion that politics was a spiritual activity 
was not novel and had been advanced by a large number of his 
predecessors such as Gokhale, Tilak, Ranade, B.C. Pal and Aurobindo. 
Indeed, the phrase ‘spiritualisation of politics’ seems to have been 
first used by Gokhale, and Gandhi himself acknowledged that he 
had borrowed it from his ‘political guru’. Several important 
differences, however, separated them from Gandhi. First; unlike them 
he offered well-considered reasons for regarding politics as a spiritual 
activity. Second, while many of them separated politics and spirituality 
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and talked of spiritualizing politics, for Gandhi the two were identical. 
Politics as he defined it was itself a spiritual activity, and all true 
spirituality culminated in politics. Third, for most of them spirituality 
largely meant morality, and politics was spiritual in the sense of being 
amoral activity. Hardly any of them saw it as a vehicle of moksha. 
Indeed, they would have been horrified by such a view. Finally, many 
of them generally defined morality in social terms and equated 
politics with social reform. Gandhi was one of the first to define 
morality in political terms, and politics in terms of active struggle 
against injustices and oppression. 

On the basis of his theory of man Gandhi proposes that a well- 
considered philosophy of politics must find ways of reconciling the 
claims of the individual, the political community and mankind, the 
three fundamental axes of moral life for him. Every human being is 
necessarily an individual, a uniquely constituted, self determining 
agent coming to terms with himself and the world in his own way 
and at his own pace. He is the architect and centre of a unique world 
of relationships structuring and organizing it in his own distinct 
manner. To take over his life and run it for him is to violate his 
integrity, destroy his wholeness and perpetrate a most unacceptable 
form of moral violence. 

Since the individual, his political community and mankind are 
ontologically and morally inseparable, they are all equally important 
and none can be ignored or treated as a mere means to the other 
two. As Gandhi observes, a community that treats its members as 
mere ‘resources’, or means to its so-called collective well-being, is 
guilty of the deepest form of violence and not a moral community at 
all. And similarly an individual who treats his community as a mere 
means to his self interest contradicts the basic conditions of his 
existence and does violence both to it and himself. While most political 
philosophers generally appreciate this, a similar relationship between 
the community and mankind that Gandhi establishes is not. He rightly 
maintains that no political community can ignore the claims of those 
‘outside’ its boundaries and still call itself moral. Although territorially 
outside it, they are very much inside it by virtue of a shared moral 
nature and ontological and cultural interdependence. As a member 
of a subject country and race Gandhi was unusually sensitive to this, 
and knew well that equating the territorial with moral boundaries 
led to some of the worst and most insidious forms of violence. He 
rightly insists that every community must recognize the equally 
legitimate moral claims of others and define and pursue its national 
interests accordingly. 

Gandhi also raises the important question of the citizen’s 
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responsibility for the actions of his government. As he points out, 
the state is ultimately nothing more than a system of compulsory 
and institutionalized co-operation, and each of its citizens is a party 
to its actions and partly responsible for their consequences. Unless 
he opts out of it altogether, which obviously he cannot, he is 
implicated in its decisions. Whether he acknowledges it or not, 
everything he does has a political dimension. He can never be 
apolitical, and apathy is really a form of moral irresponsibility. A 
citizen cannot hide behind the facade of collective responsibility for 
it is composed of and does not replace individual responsibility. As a 
moral being he has a duty to be concerned about what is done in his 
name to this fellowmen both inside and outside his community. As 
Gandhi points out, the government has a tendency to use the sheer . 
complexity of political life and its monopoly of information to morally 
overwhelm and paralyse its citizens and foster a culture of moral 
inertia. Since the entire weight of the state is used to put their 
consciences to sleep, they have a duty to remain especially alert lest 
they should be morally seduced or blackmailed into unacceptable 
compromises. 

It is impertinent for any man to set about reforming the universe. 
He must take up the work that lies nearest to hand. When, on his 
return from South Africa, he found the people of India suffering from 
mortified pride, want, pain and degradation, he took up the task of 
their emancipation as a challenge and an opportunity. It is wrong for 
the weak to submit to oppression and wrong for the strong to be 
allowed to oppress. No improvement, he felt, was possible without 
political freedom. Freedom from subjection is won not by the usual 
methods of secret societies, armed rebellion, arson and assassination. 
The way to freedom is neither by abject entreaty nor by revolutionary 
violence. Freedom does not descend upon a people from above but 
they have to raise themselves to it by their own effort. The Buddha 
said “Ye, who suffer, know ye from yourselves; none else compels.” 
In self-purification lies the path to freedom. Force is no remedy. The 
use of force in such circumstances is foul play. The force of spirit is 
invisible. Gandhi said: “The British want us to put the struggle on 
the plane of machine-guns. They have weapons and we have not. 
Our only assurance of beating them is to keep it on the plane where 
we have the weapons and they have not.” If we could combine perfect 
courage to endure wrong, while resisting it with perfect charity, which 
abstains from hurting or hating the oppressor, our appeal to the human 
in our oppressor would become irresistible. To a people oppressed 
for centuries by outsiders, he gave a new self-respect, a new 
confidence in themselves, a new assurance of strength. 
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He took hold of ordinary men and women, men and women 
who were an incredible mixture of heroism and conceit, magnificence 
and meanness, made heroes out of them and organized an unarmed 
revolt against British rule. He weaned the country from anarchy and 
terrorism and saved the political struggle from losing its soul. There 
were occasions in India’s struggle for freedom when he adopted 
measures, which were unintelligible to the ordinary politicians. There 
are great leaders who know how to bend and flatter in order to 
draw other men unto them. While they keep their eyes fixed upon 
the goal, they do not scruple about the means to reach the goal. 
Gandhi said, “If India takes up the doctrine of the sword she may 
gain a momentary victory, then India will cease to be the pride of my 
heart. I believe absolutely that India has a mission for the world; 
however India’s acceptance of the doctrine of the sword will be the 
hour of my trial. My life is dedicated to the service of India through 
the religion of non-violence, which I believe to be the root of 
Hinduism.” He ordered the suspension of the movement of non- 
cooperation when he saw that his people were not able to conform 
to his high standards. By his withdrawal, he exposed himself to the 
derision of opponents. “Let the opponent glory in our humiliation 
and so-called defeat. It is better to be charged with cowardice than 
to be guilty of denial of our oath and sin against God. It is a million 
times better that I should be the laughing stock of the world than 
that I should act insincerely towards myself. I know that the drastic 
reversal of practically the whole of the aggressive programme may 
be politically unsound and unwise, but there is no doubt that it is 
religiously sound.” What is morally wrong cannot be politically right. 
On the evening of August 8, 1942, when what is known as the “Quit 
India” resolution was passed in the All-India Congress Committee, 
Gandhi said: “We must look to the world in the face with calm and 
clear eyes, even though the eyes of the world are bloodshot today.” 
When the naval disturbances started in Bombay, he scolded those 
who organized it: “Hatred is in the air and impatient lovers of the 
country will gladly take advantage if they can, through violence, to 
further the cause of independence. I suggest that is wrong at any 
time and everywhere. But is more wrong and unbecoming in a country 
whose fighters for freedom have declared to the world that their 
policy is truth and non-violence.” He had faith that the spirit of 
violence is so contrary to the spirit of India. He said: “I have striven 
all my life for the liberation of India. But if I can get it only by violence, 
I would not want it.” 

Freedom for Gandhi was not a mere political fact; it was a social 
realty. He struggled not only to free India from foreign rule but free 
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her from social corruption and communal strife. “I shall work for an 
India in which the poorest shall feel that it is their country in whose 
making they have an effective voice; an India in which there shall be 
no high class and low class of people; an India in which all 
communities live in perfect harmony. There can be no room in such 
an India for the curse of untouchability or the curse of intoxicating 
drinks and drugs. Women will enjoy the same rights as men. Since 
we shall be at peace with all the rest of the world, neither exploiting 
nor being exploited, we shall have the smallest army imaginable. All 
interests, not in conflict with the interests of dumb millions, will be 
scrupulously respected. Personally, I hate the distinction between 
foreign and indigenous. This is the India of my dreams.” 

In the preface to his autobiography, Gandhi wrote that his 
devotion to truth had drawn him into politics, that his power in the 
political field was derived from the spiritual experiments with himself. 
In his own words, “the ministers and the legislators have to be ~ 
watchful of their personal and public conduct. They have to be, like 
Caesar’s wife, above suspicion in everything. They may not make 
private gains for themselves or for their relatives or their friends. If 
the relatives or friends get any appointment, it must be only because 
they are the best among the candidates, and their market value is 
always greater than what they get under the Government. The 
ministers and legislators have to be fearless in the performance of 
their duty. They must always be ready to risk the loss of their seat or 
office.” 

Gandhi used to cite corruption as one of the main causes of India’s 
backwardness. He waged a relentless battle against this evil, in fact 
the system, which it was heir to it, but he was not slow to realize that 
transfer of power from British to Indian hands would not 
automatically exorcise the evil, especially when the old administrative 
system continued to prevail. He was aware that after assuming office 
his own followers might fall into the ways of their British 
predecessors. He made himself the watchdog of the public behaviour 
of his followers even at the risk of offending many of them. 

There is an interesting example of the Mahatma objecting to the 
Andhra leader, the late T. Prakasam, becoming Chief Minister of 
Madras in 1946 because he had appropriated to himself a purse of Rs. 
30,000 given to him by the people of Andhra. Gandhi contended that 
the money was given to Prakasam not for his personal use, but in his 
capacity as a public man. He, therefore, argued that it should have 
been made over to the party. When Prakasam ultimately offered to 
do so, Gandhi pertinently asked him how he proposed to do it. 
Prakasam could have no doubt obtained the sum from any of his rich 
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friends, but in Gandhi’s eyes it was tantamount to corruption, because 
in return for the money they would expect some favour from him 
when he became Chief Minister. The Mahatma took this stand in 
spite of the fact that T. Prakasam had thrown away a roaring practice 
at the bar when he plunged into the national struggle and had also 
given away to the party his entire property worth some hundreds of 
thousands of rupees. 

This slide down started almost from the first taste of power in 
1937 when Congress Ministries were formed. The vulnerable 
Mahatma was seriously concerned about growing corruption in 
Congress ranks and lashed out at it in the columns of ‘Harijan’. In 
May 1939, he told the Gandhi Seva Sangh workers, “I would go to 
the length of giving the whole Congress Organisation a decent burial, 
rather than put up with the corruption that is rampant.” Nehru felt 
more or less the same way. In a letter to Gandhi on April 28, 1938 he 
lamented, “What is far worse is that we are losing the high position 
that we have built up with so much labour in the hearts of the people. 
We are sinking to the level of ordinary politicians who have no 
principles to stand by and where work is governed by a day-to-day 
opportunism”. Gandhi was much relieved when the Congress 
ministers resigned in October 1939 on political issues arising out of 
Britain’s entry into World War II. Gandhi's objection to political power 
was not minimized with the establishment of a National Government 
in 1947. Architects of other nations were absorbed in power soon 
after they were victorious. This is true of those leaders who led a 
successful revolution and established powerful regimes in their 
countries. But Gandhi was unique amongst all builders of nations. In 
his last testament on January 29, 1948, Gandhi warned Congress about 
the danger of political corruption and solemnly recommended its 
dissolution as a political party. Deviation from the standards set by 
such an omnibus personality as Gandhi is inevitable. But in no sphere 
of political life deviation from the Gandhian legacy is as sharp and 
glaring as in the personal conduct and integrity of politicians. It is 
not really a deviation, but a reversal of the legacy. 
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Mahatma Gandhi as a Thinker 


Manama GANDHI‘S LIFE and thought is rich in significance; 
he contained multitudes. He has been hailed as the leader of the 
Indian independence movement; he has been credited with playing 
a key role in four great movements of the modern world: against 
imperialism, against racism, against violence, and against reckless 
industrialization, and so on. In this note I would like to draw attention 
to a new profile of Mahatma Gandhi which has begun emerging of 
late. 

This is his profile as a thinker. This is significant because his 
name is often invoked in so many other ways . S.A. Venkatesh of 
Columbia University reports: “I was overwhelmed by the number of 
times religious and community leaders, specially those above 40, who 
would invoke Gandhi.” While Mahatma Gandhi’s role as a political , 
leader, as a religious leader, as an emancipator of the downtrodden, 
as a saint, and so on, is well known, his recognition as a thinker 
seems to be of more recent vintage. Akeel Bilgrami, also a professor 
at Columbia University, was recently asked: 


As a professor of philosophy and author of several books, you wrestle 
with mostly Western philosophers. So some people could be surprised 
that Gandhi had engaged your mind and even roiled it a bit. How did 
it all start? 


His response is interesting: 


It grew out of dissatisfaction with most of the writing on Gandhi, which 
viewed him predominantly as a political leader, but not as a thinker. I 
think Gandhi was a very creative philosopher, more so than any Indian 
of the last few centuries. 


The recognition of Gandhi as a thinker also seems to be the subtext 
of the following comment made by Ashis Nandy to Ramin 
Jahanbegloo. He makes these remarks while analyzing the role 
Tagore and Gandhi played in his own intellectual life: 


Gandhi was impressive in a different way. I was brought up on the idea 
that Gandhi’s work was great, but his ideas were crazy, or, at any rate, 
hopelesaly dated. Nehru himself thought so. Gradually I became aware 
that this discomfort with his ideas was a way of avoiding the thought 
of Gandhi, avoiding his radical critique of the dominant contemporary 
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consciousness. We have to work hard and look within to cross these 
barriers, to recognize that we have inner resistances and defences, and 
that unless we break through these defences and psychological barriers, 
we cannot access Gandhi’s thoughts. Many elements of modern thought 
have become parts of our identities. Unless we willfully, deliberately, or 
self-consciously confront them, they do not allow us to see beyond our 
systems of education and socialization. ` 

That’s why I have repeatedly gone back to Gandhi... 


also says elsewhere: 


Emotionally, I live in Tagore’s world, but intellectually I recognize that 
the twenty-first century belongs to Gandhi... I’m glad you have brought 
this up. It’s a very painful choice for a Bengali, brought up on a staple 
djet of Tagore. The ideas of Tagore were a part of my life. For many 
years I thought Gandhi was a strange phenomenon, vending ideas that 
looked terribly nineteenth century. Now I see his ideas as a better bridge 
to the future than Tagore’s. ` 


Ashis Nandy also agreed with Ramin Jahanbegloo’s assessment 


that “one day India will think of Gandhi less aga saint and more as a 
thinker....” 
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Interdependence, Peace and Role of 


Professional Social Work 


Tue BASIC THRUST of my paper is that survival of human kind is 
dependent on following Gandhi’s ideas of interdependence and 
oceanic circle theory. The first part of it spells out Gandhi’s perspective 
and its ingredients. The second deals with expansion of knowledge 
of science and technology. It emphasises that man should become 
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master and not servant of these advances. Third is devoted to 
supremacy of nationalism which compels nation-state to dominate 
other nations and subjugate people other than develop happy 
relationship with each other. This section also explores Gandhi’s 
ideals of interdependence and his theory of concentric circles. The 
fourth is devoted to material and spiritual world. It stresses the need 
to free the present strife-stricken world from self-destructions, and 
to achieve everlasting peace. The fifth and sixth sections: deal with 
general and specific roles of professional social workers. The seventh 
tells us that determined efforts can change the course of history and 
movement. It also wants us to become gatekeepers of our own 
conscience. ' í 

The leader of the millennium, as per Gandhi’s perspective, must 
be a visionary. He must consider the whole world as a single family. 
His philosophical goals of development have to be inspired by 
Sarvodaya, “the development of all”. His principles and methods 
have to be based on truth, non-violence and love. He has to wage a 
relentless battle against injustice. In doing so, he must use Satyagraha 
(adhering to truth at all cost) and self-suffering to change the heart 
of the opponent. Such a man will be able to replace hatred with love, 
competition with cooperation, and interdependence will be his basic 
principle of life and work. He will bring peace, tranquility, and 
bravery in the world. These men will tell India, the world and the 
international community that we need not resort to war or flee, or 
be subservient to conflicts and differences. He will tell us that we 
can use our soul-force against the physical or brute force and wear 
the other party down with goodwill. It is possible for the “new 
millennium man” by internalising and practising Gandhi’s thoughts, 
ideals, words and deeds to find salvation for the strife-ridden world 
and to achieve peace. 

We are living in very turbulent times. On the one hand, man has 
landed on the moon and successfully exploited the energy stored 
inside nuclei of atoms. The advances made in communication 
technology are mind-boggling. Who could have imagined even a few 
years ago that one would be able to instantaneously establish contacts 
with anyone around the world at nearly zero cost? It was observed 
that scientific knowledge doubles in every ten years. In these days 
of rapidly changing technology, knowledge gets obsolete rapidly. 
The developed countries exploit the advantage of such rapid changes 
most. 

Increasing knowledge will bring increasing power, and with it 
the question of how we use power will become increasingly crucial 
for the survival of the humanity and human society. Power can be 
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used to annihilate, as well as to rescue and sustain and advance. 
Who will hold power, who will decide on how it should be used for, 
who will be able to exercise control are questions that will therefore 
acquire added significance in the coming decades of the century. Will 
power be used for goals that serve the interests of all? Or will it be 
used for the interests of the few, to enable few to ride the backs of 
the many? 

Any such system that serves only the interests of the few at the 
cost of the many can be bolstered only with violence or force, and 
what depends on force and not consent or acquiescence, is bound to 
provoke revolt and retaliation, and launch humanity into the vicious 
circle of violence and counter-violence. The forms that violence is 

_taking and the weapons of destruction that are now available (likely 
to be further refined in the future) to those who want to resort to 
violence are posing a real threat to the survival of human society, 
human values, the human heritage and the environment on which 
humanity and all life depend. Violence seems to have seeped into all 
aspects of human life, and all structures that humanity has evolved 
or sanctified. 

Man now faces two problems; dehumanisation of man’s relations 
with man and deteriorating situation between man and nature. 
Machines have come to dominate every sphere of life, leading to 
greatly reduced interactions between human beings. Man’s desire to 
control and exploit nature has led to grave degradation. We face 
river pollution, environmental degradation, global warming, ozone 
depletion etc. leading to unforeseen and unpredictable climatic 
changes. 

The old perception of the nation- state has already come into 
question. The sanctity of national frontier, which in many cases were 
drawn and redrawn with the help of force or fraud, is being eroded. 
It is becoming increasingly difficult to defend or retain what was 
once established by force. A new balance is being sought between 
the perceived right to identity and the need to function in large units 
for economic opportunities (or for the purpose of defence). Gandhi 
talked of independence in an inter-dependent world and asked us to 
remember that ultimate solution lay through the proximate. Gandhi 
also cautioned us against the inevitable attenuation of control that 
followed centralisation, and argued for units that could protect control 
and participation. 

In fact, Gandhi’s perception of nationalism or patriotism was 
based on the same principles of love and altruism, which he believed 
were the imperatives on which any unit of association of human beings 
as the basic unit- the family - demonstrates. Even as the family can 
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survive only on the basis of love and altruism, nations are 
geographical entities that comprise of families which can survive only 
on the basis of love and altruism. These were bonds of cohesion that 
held human beings together, not by hatred and self- centeredness or 
egoism. Just as the cult of patriotism teaches us that the individual 
has to die for the family, the family has to die for the village, the 
village for the district, the district for the province and the province 
for the country, even so a country has to be free in order that it may 
die, if necessary, for the benefit of the world. 

He said: “My love for nationalism or my idea of nationalism is 
that my country may become free, so that if need be the whole of the 
country may die, so that the human race may live. There is no room 
for hatred there. Let that be our nationalism”. Swaraj therefore has 
to enable us “to serve the whole world” not to isolate ourselves and 
seek selfish gains at anybody’s cost. “My notion of Purna Swaraj is 
not isolated independence but healthy and dignified 
‘interdependence’. My nationalism, fierce though, is not exclusive, 
not designed to harm any nation or individual”. 

He also added: “For me, patriotism is same as humanity. I am 
patriotic because I am human and humane. It is not exclusive and a 
patriot is so much the fewer patriots if they are a lukewarm 
humanitarian. My patriotism includes the good of human kind in 
general. Therefore, my service of India includes the service to 
humanity. The conception of my patriotism is nothing if it is not 
always, in every case, without exception, consistent with the broadest 
good of humanity at large”. Thus, Gandhi’s perception of nationalism 
was based on following three fundamental beliefs: 


1. All humanity is one and therefore the true interest of all 
humanity is the same, 

2. Frontiers are man made, and 

3. A nation or state is one of the “concentric circles” of association 
through which humanity functions or in which humanity lives. 


It is necessary to have a closer look at the Gandhi's idea of 
‘concentric circles’ of association, and the shifts in the paradigms of 
power that one can see in the structures that he advocates. Referring 
to the paradigm shift in Gandhi's perception of “concentric circles,” 
Prof B. N. Ganguli points out that Gandhi’s paradigms signify 
interdependence, mutual support and solidarity without there being 
any relation of coercion on the one hand, and dependence on thé 
other. 

To Gandhi, the nation or the nation-state therefore was not the 
ultimate circumference. The circumference was constituted by the 
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totality of humanity, perhaps the totality of creation; the individual 
was no doubt the centre, and had to be the centre because the 
comprehending or cognizing consciousness was that of the 
individuals. ’ 

The concept of right and wrong does not belong to the sphere of 
science and technology. Yet it is, on the study of the ideas centering 
round these concepts, which human action and happiness, ultimately 
depend. A balanced culture should bring the two into harmony. As 
soon as we loose the moral basis, we cease to be civilized persons. 
Man cannot be untruthful, cruel, or inconsistent, and claim to be a 
civilized man at the same time. A global civil society can be built on 
the ideals of Gandhi’s who taught us to love our enemies and not 
hate them. Love never fails, today or tomorrow, or through ages. 

J C Kapur writes that, “Individuals, people and nations without 
an understanding of the basic human quest, are in a perpetual tension 
within, and in confrontation with the world outside. An integrated 
human being and an orderly and sustainable system of human 
development can not evolve without harmonious integration of 
material, cultural and spiritual dimension or without moving towards 
the path of elevating consciousness”. 

The exponential growth of science and technological knowledge 
has indeed brought about tremendous progress. Our life has changed 
more in the last hundred years and perhaps in the thousand years 
previous to that. But the hope that this will usher in an era of peace 
and prosperity in human society has been belied. On the contrary, 
there has been unprecedented growth in violence and the production 
of weapons of mass destruction. This has brought humanity to a very 
dangerous precipice where it may either end up destroying itself or 
use this knowledge wisely for the prosperity, well being and peace 
of the whole planet. This is because the growth of scientific knowledge 
has generated a lot of power and ability but not the wisdom to use it 
rightly. Here Gandhi stands as a lamp post to guide the world from 
self-destruction. 

Professional social work, which is now seven decades old in India, 
sees peace as a community responsibility rather than as a specific 
social work concern. It would be better for workers to join with the 
other professions and activists in the issue of peace because social 
work profession does not have a high profile. Social work profession 
traditionally has been apathetic towards work in the areas of peace. 
Social work and peace may not yet make happy bedfellows, but there 
seems to be no’ impediments to their union. There is a lot more we 
need to understand about social work and peace. We can change our 
narrow professional perception, and put to work knowledge, attitude 
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political parties at the local level.” This resulted in minimising 
corruption in the selection of beneficiaries. The local leaders are well 
aware of the guidelines, principles and programmes of the TSC. The 
record of the Panchayats in TSC is one of the major agendas of 
discussion during the meetings of political parties. Officials in charge 
of the scheme implementation have indicated that ‘Politicising the 
TSC’ has benefited by cutting down the expenses in Information, 
Education and Communication (IEC) activities.8 Elected members 
revealed that even minor punishments were given to same persons 
for violating the norms /instructions about hygiene and sanitation with 
the concurrence of the party.? And some kind of consensus has been 
noted among all the political parties on issues relating to the sanitation 
programmes. 10 

A genuine commitment to the programme among the officials of 
different districts has also been observed during the visits. It is seen 
that wide use of Participatory Rural Appraisal (PRA) techniques during 
the programme execution has resulted in making the officials more 
people-friendly. They generally adopted a liberal approach in 
providing the scheme benefits. The continuous rule of 30 years by the 
Left Front in the state has resulted in orienting the officials to work 
closely with the party functionaries. In areas where the party faces no 
opposition, local bureaucracy has been playing the role of a ‘corrective 
force’ with the blessings of the party bosses themselves.!! A kind of 
synergy resulting in flow of information from the offices to the party 
circles and vice versa also has been observed. 

A number of organisations like Ramakrishna Mission, Siksha 
Niketan, Atma Sakthi Sangh, Tubgram Grrammyak Unnayan Samity, 
Kshithu Kanu Gram Unnayan Samithi, etc. are playing an important 
role in the TSC by actively involving in IEC activities, managing Rural 
Sanitary Marts (RSM) and in various other capacities. Interestingly, 
many of them are nurtured and promoted by the Left Front. A recent 
development in the state is that, with the permission of the political, 
parties, local leaders from different class and mass organisations have 
floated several NGOs and are actively functioning in the sanitation 
sector.!2 Most of them are functioning at Block and GP levels. 

RSMs function as the hub of sanitation activities at the field level. 
Most of the RSMs are managed by the CBOs and NGOs. The activities 
of RSM in the state is undergoing a sea change from construction of 
sanitary toilets to activities such as making of hollow bricks and other 
construction materials, low cost housing, water quality testing, 
purification of water, etc. 


A large segment of the schools (especially primary schools) in the 
rural areas have very poor infrastructure facilities. The status of school 
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toilets in some of the areas visited has been poor. The condition of 
rural pans in many houses has been bad, primarily due to deterioration 
over time. It is viewed that adoption of rural pans in the state has 
been driven more by ideological moorings than by a pragmatic 
approach. Absence of appropriate research on the technology and 
design aspects concerning production of pans and construction of 
sanitary facilities has been noted in the state. There is also a kind of 
weariness and exhaustion of ideas noted among the campaign 
managers in some of the Districts, possibly due to the inability to 
sustain: the campaign for such a long period.’ 
A Critique of Midnapore Model 
Adoption of the ‘Midnapore model’ played a prime role in achieving 
the targets of sanitation in many parts of West Bengal. The strategic 
approach in that model is to provide a small incentive to the poor to 
construct a low cost sanitation structure and to cultivate a habit of 
using toilets. When there is a natural progression in the living 
conditions of the poor, a corresponding improvement will be made in 
the sanitary facilities as well, without any further support from the 
state. However, about 10 percent of the population who adopted low 
cost toilets could not achieve the expected economic growth. This 
resulted in the failure to improve the sanitary facilities as envisaged 
in the model. Since low cost type sanitary facilities deteriorated over 
a period, the users started feeling discomfort, which resulted in 
reversal to open defecation. 14 

A certain degree of complacency over what has been achieved 
earlier has been largely visible among the campaign managers in Purba 
Medinipur and Paschim Medinipur Districts, so also some degree of 
intolerance towards criticism.!° This cannot be construed as due to 
the failure of Midnapore model as such, but points to the need for 
adoption of changes when the model does not work any longer. 


(b) Uttar Pradesh 


Field visits in 21 districts of Uttar Pradesh indicated that the campaign 
in the State is focussed on schools rather than households. This is a 
strategy to reach the family members (with several illiterate persons) 
by taking the support of children, as habit formation among them is 
quite easier. This strategy has been adopted as children can influence 
other family members, especially the aged people, to dissuade them 
from open defecation. 

Better performance in achieving the targets of TSC has been noted 
in some GPs where both the Pradhan and the Secretary are women. 16 
Provision of sanitation facilities being one of the prime needs of 
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women, the message of sanitation could be more easily sold to them. 

Two types of social exclusion generally prevalent in certain areas 
have come down owing to TSC interventions. They are intra-village 
social exclusion against certain households who practise manual 
scavenging and social exclusion of nearby villages who have a good 
number of households engaged in manual scavenging. It is observed 
that such issues of social exclusion could be tackled successfully up to 
a certain extent during the implementation of TSC in the state.” With 
the introduction of sanitary toilets, manual scavengers have moved 
to alternate avenues like farming, rearing non-milch animals, cleaning 
the streets, etc. It is felt that construction of toilets can be used as a 
powerful tool for inclusion of the excluded communities. 

Dalit mobilisation and assertion in the villages of UP has 
successfully resulted in generating the demand for sanitation facilities 
by the marginalised sections of the society during the campaign. 
Demand for sanitation facilities exerted on the village panchayats by 
dalits in those Panchayats where they have the necessary numerical 
strength to do so has enabled them to improve the sanitation 
conditions of the households in SC/ST colonies. 

The active participation of several former soldiers in the village 
has given impetus to the implementation of the scheme.!8 Even in 
many remote villages, where no support or intervention from the 
Block/District officials are available due to terror unleashed by the 
dacoits, the construction activities have progressed well.!9 

During the campaign, a number of consultants with specialisation 
in civil engineering, mass communication, social engineering, etc. were 
engaged at the state/division/district levels. A rapid appraisal of the 
campaign in different parts of the state indicated that this has resulted 
in a positive impact on its execution. 

Several nominations of GPs with even less than 50 percent of 
sanitation coverage have been forwarded for the award on the pretext 
that the targets would be achieved before the actual evaluation took 
place. 

TSC has been assigned considerable importance at the state level 
meetings by the Chief Minister. However, this has not been on the 
agenda of political parties at the local level. Of late the young leaders 
in the villages have started taking more interest in TSC. 

Separate toilets for boys and girls have been made at the schools. 
However, in some places, it is seen that the construction was not 
made properly assimilating the philosophy behind such separate toilets. 
There is only one entrance to the toilet complex.” 

' Provision of TSC assistance is not often based on a rationalistic 
formula, but on the demand from the Pradhan, his/her initiative in 
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the campaign, interest shown by the GP Secretary, proximity to 
National Highway, personal preferences of TSC staff, etc. Influence 
of district/state level political leaders and chances of patronage 
distribution also could find their place in providing funds to the PRIs. 

Political and caste differences between the Pradhan and his/her 
opponents surfaced at some places. Often opposition came from those 
who wanted to thwart the prospects of the Pradhan receiving the 
award from the President of India.?! Such attempts were made at 
places where the Pradhan does not belong to the majority community, 
though there are exceptions.” 

A pilot scheme for achieving total sanitation coverage was initiated 
in five selected GPs of the Ssate with increased financial support by 
providing Rs.5200 as the financial assistance for an IHHL.“ Due to 
economic reasons, such a scheme can never be replicated in other 
parts of the state. Mere announcement of the scheme in some GPs 
itself has been a de-motivating factor for many other GPs in the same 
region. Such GPs slowed down their activities during the campaign 
expecting higher allocations like the GPs covered under the pilot 
scheme. 


(c) Tamil Nadu 


Involvement of NGOs in the construction of IHHLs has been an 
innovative approach introduced in the state. After construction, an 
incentive of Rs.50 is given to the NGOs on submission of a photograph 
of the IHHL and the members of the household. In addition, services 
of self help groups (SHGs), youth clubs, churches and other religious 
bodies in their respective areas have been utilised for ensuring 
maximum outreach of the activities. It is also seen that ponid parties 
did not take any active role in the scheme execution.“ 

The Government of Tamil Nadu and UNICEF collaborated on 
scaling up the SSHE programme in the state in December 2006. The 
strategy was to use monitoring and the collection of data as a tool for 
planning and managing the scaling up of SSHE by involving the 
officials from key departments like education, health and rural 
development at the block level. A survey was initiated in each school 
in four districts of the state to assess the presence of five basic 
indicators like drinking water supply, toilet availability, water supply 
to toilets, hand-washing facilities and training on SSHE. The 
assessment rated each school on a ‘10 star scale’ and about one-third 
of the schools achieved 10 star status or came close with 9 stars. The 
study found that more successful school programmes tended to have 
trained teachers, active Parent Teacher’s Association (PTA) and Village 
Education Committees (VEC), vibrant student hygiene clubs, effective 
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NGO partnership and a system of mobilisation of financial contribution 
from communities. 

Tamil Nadu has earned wide acclaim for its spectacular 
performance in improving the sanitation coverage of the rural 
population from 15 percent in 2001 to 57 percent in 2005. A special 
thrust on Integrated Sanitary Complexes for Women in all village 
panchayats is also given. A total 13062 such complexes were built at a 
cost of Rs. 278 crores. 

Initiation of Child Friendly Toilets (CFT) is one of the innovations 
in sanitation movement in the state under the interventions of an 
NGO. The CFTs were constructed under WaterAid Urban Slums Health 
and Sanitation Improvement Programme in Tiruchirappalli. As they 
are constructed adjacent to the community toilets, maintenance is easy. 
No money is charged from the children for using it and the community 
pays for soap and other cleaning materials from the income raised 
from pay and use toilets managed by the women groups. The caretaker 
of the community toilet teaches hand washing and its importance to 
` the children, and also keeps an eye on the hygienic behaviour of the 
children after defecation. 

A number of technological innovations in the design of sanitation 
pans were initiated in the state such as the ‘Kuthambakkam model’. 
This has resulted in developing cost-effective models of bathroom- 
cum-toilet, which is generally preferred by women. Designs of mobile 
sanitation units were also created in the Kuthambakkam village, with 
most of the items produced by the small-scale industrial units in the 
village itself, which gave further boost to the local economy.”6 

The implementation of the scheme in Tamil Nadu is generally 
bureaucracy-centred. The District Collector and the District Rural 
Development Agency (DRDA) play the key role in the operation- 
alisation of the scheme. At regular intervals, the District Collector 
conduct menings of Village Panchayat Presidents and Block Panchayat 
Chairpersons.“ Itis seen that the scheme has resulted in reinforcement 
of bureaucracy in the State, as in the ‘Periyar Model’.28 The Government 
of Tamil Nadu honoured one of the IAS officers from the State on 
deputation to UNICEF, with a special award for outstanding 
contribution to the promotion of rural sanitation on 15 August 2005. 

Gandigram Rural Institute (GRI), Dindigul, has organised a 
number of training sessions for elected members, district officials, 
and other stakeholders from within the state and outside. It is known 
that Government of Kerala requested GRI to set up Sanitary Science 
Parks for its own State Institute of Rural Development (SIRD). 
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According to Census 2001, sanitation coverage of households in the 
state with latrines is 84 percent, which is the best available figure 
among all Indian states. However, there is a difference of more than 
10 percent in the rural and urban areas in the state, favouring the 
urban. Out of 65.95 lakh households in the State, 55.4 lakh households 
have sanitary latrines.” According to a recent modest estimate the 
sanitation coverage in the state touches 90 percent. No doubt, the 
above data on households may include those with latrines that are 
unhygienic and substandard. A number of latrines without sub- 
structures (to collect excreta from falling into water) have been put 
up by people living near canals, backwaters and other inland 
waterways. We now have a number of field studies available in the 
sanitation sector contrary to the aggregate figures at the state level. 

PRIs are very much involved in the overall process of TSC in the 
state — from the selection of beneficiaries to the completion of facilities. 
It is noted that three tier PRIs earmarked additional provisions from 
their plan funds to the central share of TSC, especially in IHHLs and 
CSCs.3! PRIs have made provisions in their plan fund itself towards 
realising the physical targets set during the campaign. It is seen that 
the active involvement of PRIs during the campaign has led to 
enhancing the sanitation coverage. However, it has also resulted in 
dilution of the demand driven approach to a subsidy driven one as in 
CRSP. 

Sanitation is one of the subjects transferred to the PRIs as part of 
the decentralisation process and this has paved the way for improving 
the sanitation scenario in the state.°? Setting apart of a significant 
portion of plan funds to the Panchayats initiated during the “People’s 
Plan Campaign’ (PPC) has resulted in achieving a quantum jump in 
the sanitation sector in the state. In the Ninth and Tenth Plans, about 
600 Grama Panchayats have given top priority to sanitation and more 
than 100 of them achieved the goal of 90 percent sanitation coverage. 
During the period, PRIs initiated several projects for construction of 
household toilets, school toilets and community complexes, as a 
forerunner to the TSC activities in the state. 

SHGs and Kudumbasree units played a significant role in the 
implementation of TSC in different parts of the state. They were mainly 
used for creating awareness among the population regarding sanitation 
aspects. In some places, they were involved in carrying out the base 
line survey also. Selected members of SHGs/Kudumbasree units 
received masonry training under the scheme and have constructed a 
number of sanitary toilets. Majority of the Community Sanitary 
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Complexes in the State are managed by SHGs. Management of RSM/ 
PC was also entrusted to the SHGs in many places. 

The role of NGOs during the operationalisation of the campaign 
has been very minimal. In some places, they were used for organising 
capacity building sessions during the campaign and creating an 
enabling environment. In some places, they were entrusted with the 
responsibility of running CSCs. However, the existing potential of 
third sector organisations have not been properly tapped, 
incorporated and utilised during the campaign. 

In recent times, a number of PRIs have started giving more attention 
to solid waste management. The Government of Kerala issued an 
order in 2006 instructing PRIs to prepare a ‘sanitation approach 
document’ as part of ‘Malinyamuktha Keralam’ (Clean Kerala) project 
which special attention to solid and liquid waste management in their 
functional areas. 

A sanitation park has been set up at Kerala Institute of Local 
Administration (KILA) campus as a tool for demonstration of different 
models and types of sanitary units during the training sessions to 
elected members and officials of PRIs. This was set up with the financial 
support from UNICEF, Chennai. However, it is observed that the 
facility is underutilised. 

The significant strides the state has made in the fields of literacy, 
health and sanitation, and the ‘boast of relatively high personal 
hygiene of Malayalees’ have not been adequately reflected in the 
community hygiene standards in the state. This may be a great 
paradox, which needs further analysis. 

The staff involved in the implementation of TSC at different levels 
were primarily drawn from the Rural Development Department (RDD) 
of the State Government. The RDD officials treat the assignment as a 
‘soft option’, which functions as a limiting factor in their overall 
performance.” 

Due to high density of population and land fragmentation, a 
significant section of families dwell in small and even tiny parcels, 
with no space or inadequate space for construction of toilets. In many 
cases, construction of toilet has been an area of conflict with neighbours 
whose water sources fall within the distance limits. Panchayats had 
to intervene often for finding solutions to such conflicts. In many 
cases, scientific and technological options available are limited and 
not cost-effective. Political expediency may be the deciding factor in 
settling such issues, either in favour of protecting the water source or 
permitting the construction of toilet. And it is seen that in majority of 
the cases, the decisions are taken at the cost of ‘total sanitation’. 

Procedural issues stand in the way of accessing the benefits of 
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TSC by the people in the state. In Kerala, a potential beneficiary 
needs to produce various documents (title deed, land tax receipt, 
ration card of the family which includes the name of the beneficiary 
and BPL certificate) to become eligible for the scheme assistance. In 
case of non-availability of title deed, he/she is required to produce a 
certificate from the Village Officer stating that he/she has been a 
permanent resident of the area for the last 12 years.*4 

Keeping the system for sanctioning of the scheme assistance highly 
rigid and cumbersome dissuades many potential beneficiaries to avail 
the assistance. In such cases, he/she has no option other than to go 
for open defecation, until a facility is available. Hence, the target of 
reaching the remaining families cannot be achieved easily. The practice 
of fixing criteria for a potential beneficiary of TSC seems to have been 
adopted from housing and other welfare programmes. And the criteria 
may have little relevance while addressing the issues of health and 
hygiene sectors. Only by taking a liberal approach in dealing with the 
issues of sanitary sector will the scheme benefits reach certain segments 
of population living in ‘Poromboke’ lands, slum areas, and other common 
places. . 

The synergy expected among various departments/agencies in a 
campaign approach could not be found. It is being implemented as 
another centrally sponsored programme of the RDD. No functional 
linkages could be seen with the different sectors like health, water 
supply, women’s welfare, SC/ST development, etc. during the 
execution. 

No doubt, sanitation and water supply should go hand in hand. 
However in Kerala, the Department of Rural Development is 
implementing the TSC and the Public Health Division of Kerala Water 
Authority under the Department of Water Resources is implementing 
the Swajaldhara in most of the Districts. Both the schemes could not 
achieve the targeted goals, since these schemes are implemented 
independently, without any functional linkages and co-ordination 
between them. 

The campaign activities had no specific proposal to address the 
sanitation issues of hotels, hospitals, water bodies, etc. during the 
programme. The totality of approach required for achieving tangible 
results in the sanitation scenario has not been adequately reflected in 
the programme. 

Some level of insensitivity to women has also been noted. The 
traditional division of labour between men and women in hygiene 
and sanitation tends to be reinforced in the illustration provided in 
the IEC materials. However, a two-day workshop on evolving a 
more women-friendly and child friendly approach was organised by 
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the Kerala Total Sanitation and Health Mission, Thiruva-nanthapuram 
and TSC District Office, Thrissur. The workshop led to deliberations 
regarding the gender and child sensitive approaches and to bring out 
appropriate strategies, tools, techniques and operational guidelines 
to overcome the lacunae. Like women, no special attention was paid 
to the marginalized sections like Scheduled Tribes during the 
implementation of TSC in the state. 


Comparing the States 


The TSC experience in the four states shows that there is hardly any 
similarity in focus and implementation styles. Politicisation of TSC, 
support to the campaign by the bureaucracy and active role of NGOs 
are characteristic features of the West Bengal experience. Support 
offered by consultants from diverse fields like civil engineering, 
communication and social engineering and the thrust on school 
sanitation has been noteworthy in Uttar Pradesh. Incentive offered 
to NGOs for promoting total sanitation and use of diverse 
technological options have been significant in Tamil Nadu. Pro-active 
role of three tier PRIs, a recent move for incorporating waste 
management into the campaign and the need for a flexible approach 
towards the target group have been noteworthy in the Kerala context. 


Allegations against NGP 


A number of allegations about the process and efficacy of selection of 
PRIs are heard from different sides, when the NGP awards are 
announced every year. A serious debate on NGP experiences from 
different parts of India was undertaken under the auspices of UN 
initiative of Solution Exchange for Environment/Water Community 
and Decentralisation Community. During the session, the campaign 
managers, social activists and academic scholars posted 26 responses 
about the issues, concerns and experiences related to the NGP. Some 
of the major allegations are: (a) Some villages had received awards 
on considerations not entirely based on their sanitation status; (b) 
Many deserving villages were excluded; (c) Transparency in the 
selection process is absent; (d) Emphasis seemed to be on getting the 
award rather than achieving total sanitation; and, (e) Evaluation in 
NGP focused more on toilet construction than its usage. 

There is some substance in some of the above allegations. However, 
we would like to put forward a number of pointers in this regard. 
The very process of NGP award starts with the self-declaration by 
the Pradhan/President of PRI in the application indicating that cent 
percent coverage has been achieved in the area. This would be 
verified, countersigned and routed through Block administration, 
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District office of TSC, District Magistrate/Collector and State office 
of TSC. Only then, the name of the Panchayat is available to the 
Government of India for verification. The problem of ineligible 
Panchayats getting nominated is a manifestation of larger ethical issues 
in governance rather than due to the shortcomings in the selection 
process alone. MoRD has taken due precautions such as assigning the 
task of verification to an agency outside the state, taking strict action 
against agencies that have not carried out their evaluation correctly, 
and re-verification of the claim of PRIs by a second agency in such 
cases. The process of re-verification has given rise to more claims for 
the award. It also enables the Panchayat in question to use the 
intervening time to make good any deficiencies in their sanitation 
status. 

The motivational value of NGP has been widely accepted. The 
evaluation exercise itself can be used as a powerful tool for motivating 
the different stakeholders for strengthening the campaign. And it 
cannot be forgotten that the award money is again invested for the 
same cause in the same area, for improving the existing facilities or 
initiating unique activities. We would like to argue that there is no 
limit to the hygiene and sanitation practices as they are of an ever- 
evolving nature with the passage of time, with the availability of new 
knowledge and technological advancements. Interestingly, at no point 
in time, pressure was exerted on the evaluation team us from any 
quarter whatsoever. In this regard, we would like to specially mention 
the role of UNICEF consultants, who supported us in the exercise by 
presentation of facts and figures. ʻE’ and ‘F’ errors commonly occur 
while fixing targets or giving awards. ‘F’ error occurs due to “Excessive 
coverage including coverage of non-eligible’; ‘F’ error is due to ‘Failure 
to include all eligible’ in the process of selection; and ‘S’ is the ‘Share 
of non-eligible in the total award winning cases’. By considering the 
volume and cumbersome nature of work involved in the selection 
process and number of PRIs who apply for the award, both ‘E’ and 
‘F errors are quite negligible. And we admit that in this context, ‘E’ 
error has been relatively on the higher side. However, there is an in- 
built mechanism to correct both the errors in the process. The very 
logic of investing the award amount in the sanitation sector itself is 
an in-built measure to check ‘F’ error. As the award is presented on a 
yearly basis, ‘F’ error occurring in one year can be corrected in the 
subsequent years. When we compute ‘S’, it is negligible. 


Suggestions 


A number of suggestions are put forward to improve the 
implementation of TSC and to make the selection process of NGP 
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more foolproof. 


Training sessions on various technological options be organised for 
rural masons on a regular basis. 

By making minor structural variations, two-in-one toilets may be 
constructed which will be a major point of attraction for women. 
Sociologically, open defecation is not viewed as a great sin in our 
country; but open bathing is. Towards catering to both these issues, 
cost-effective designs of two-in-one toilets are suggested, which will 
be a great relief to women. 

Generally elders carry out open defecation as they are accustomed 
to the old practice. Joint pains and difficulty to get up after defecation 
discourage them from using toilet facilities. This points to the need 
for a focussed approach to attract elders by creating additional 
support systems within the toilet. 

There is an urgent need for internalising and operationalising the 
concept of having ‘child-friendly toilets’ at the anganawadis. 
Efforts must be made for carrying out an Open Defecation Mapping 
(ODM) exercise in a participatory manner, through which 
appropriate remedial measures can be taken to check the menace.36 
Focussed attempts must be made during the campaign to involve all 
elected members of the GP for increasing the programme coverage. 
Necessary efforts be made to actively involve CBOs, business 
community, retired persons, ex-servicemen, etc. during the scheme 
execution. : 
The eligibility criteria for a beneficiary for receiving assistance for 
construction of IHHL should be made liberal and flexible. This 
needs to be treated differently from housing and other welfare 
programmes, as non-availability of sanitation facilities in one family 
has far-reaching implications in the health and hygiene of the 
community. 

Necessary efforts be made to bring TSC to the agenda of the political 
parties functioning at the local levels. 

Necessary support for Research and Design (R & D) activities be 
provided towards bringing out cost effective and context sensitive 
technological alternatives. 

The nominations for NGP could be scrutinized at the District and 
State levels by independent agencies. 

Nominations of Panchayats, which have achieved cent percent 
coverage, may be made only after the lapse of a minimum period of 
six months 

The MoRD can think of inviting applications for NGP from the PRIs 
on a regular basis and to carry out the verification of the claim round 
the year to prevent undue hurry in the selection of the award. 

The process of re-verification of claims must be used very judiciously. 
A liberal approach in the re-verification of the claims will send out a 
wrong message. 
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e The campaign managers must make the message loud and clear to 
all that the NGP award is for the whole village and not to a single 
individual. 

e Presence of a number of habitations spread over a vast area, drought- 
affected areas, difficult terrains, dacoit-infested regions, availability 
of railway lines, national or state highways, presence of river bed, 
etc. may create number of impediments in the nomination for NGP. 
Hence a uniform approach is not feasible and practical here, and a 
more diversified approach can also be thought of during the run up 
to NGP. 

e NGP awardee GPs must be used as models to motivate at least five 
more GPs in the surrounding areas. In addition, the Presidents/ 
Pradhans of NGP awarded GPs can be included in the District 
‘Sanitation Committees as well 

e A revisit of NGP awarded GPs to analyse the sustainability of the 
sanitation facilities could be contemplated after a period. 


Conclusion 


Scanning through different IEC materials, interactions with the 
campaign managers and analysing the activities carried out, it is clear 
that Mahatma’s perspectives and comments on sanitation have not 
been properly taken into account during the implementation in 
different states. It is quite disheartening to note that Gandhian activists 
and academicians did not give due attention to the campaign that it 
` deserved. ; 

It is expected that the achievement in sanitation sector will lead 
to a better Human Development Index (HDI) for India. And the 
initiation of Nirmal Gram Puraskar for the PRIs has definitely given a 
positive boost to the sanitation drive in every nook and corner of the 
country. This is a crucial move to make India open defecation free by 
2012, much ahead of the UN timeframe for achieving the Milliennium 
Development Goal for drinking water and sanitation. Only then can 
we hope to make a ‘Swaraj without foul stench’ as visualised by 
Gandhi. 

(Apart from the NGP visits, the authors have benefited as facilitators form 
an exposure visit by elected Panchayat members from four districts of Kerala to 
Khejuri-1 Panchayat Samithy, Kamarda Grama Panchayat and Lakhi Grama 
Panchayat of Purba Medintpur District in West Bengal during 21-25 July 
2007 with the support of SDC-CapDecK, Thiruvananthapuram.) 
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Ibid., Vol. 63, p.162. 

See www.ddws.nic.in (Website of Department of Drinking Water 
Supply (DDWS), Ministry of Rural Development (MoRD), 
Government of India) 

A nation-wide baseline survey was conducted by the Indian Institute 
of Mass Communication (IMC) on drinking and sanitation aspects. 
Details of the study is available in the consolidated report titled 
‘Water and Sanitation — A Baseline Survey’ brought out by IIMC in 
January 1998. 

This data on Sanitation coverage in South Asia was taken from the 
presentation by the DDWS to the Minister for Rural Development, in 
May 2004 (Downloaded from www.ddws.nic.in). 

Discussions with Shibashish Banerjee, District Co-ordinator (TSC), 
Burdwan and Sakthisadhan Maiti, District Co-ordinator (TSC), 
Midnapore East in West Bengal. Similar comments were made by 
Wakkeel Ahmed, State Level Consultant (TSC), Dr. RK Shukla, 
Divisional Quality Control Co-ordinator and Pratima Verma, 
Divisional Co-ordinator (TSC) of Uttar Pradesh. 

Role of party machinery during TSC was highlighted in a paper on 
‘Panchayat-Party Interface’ presented by Rabiul Hussain, Local 
Committee Secretary of CPI(M), Khejuri-1, Purba Medinipur District 
during the Discussion Meet/Dialogue Session on West Bengal and 
Kerala Panchayat Raj Systems organised as part of the exposure 
visit to elected Panchayat members from Kerala by SDC-CapDecK 
and CRM initiative on 23 July 2007. Similar comment was made by 
Sushantha Mandal, Block Committee President of Indian National 
Congress (INC), Khejuri-1 and Prashanto Maiti, Zonal Committee 
Secretary of CPI (M), Khejuri-1 on 24 July 2007. 

Interview with Shibashish Banerjee, District Co-ordinator (TSC) of 
Burdwan District in West Bengal on February 24, 2006. 

This aspect was realised during the discussions with the elected 
members and political party leaders of number of GPs in Burdwan 
and Purba Medinipur Districts in West Bengal. Similar comment 
was made by Himangshu Das, Savapati, Khefuri-1 Panchayat 
Samithi of Purba Medinipur District in West Bengal and Member of 
CPI (M) District Committee. 

Discussions with Sushantha Mandal, Block Committee President, 
INC, Khejuri-1 Block of Purba Medinipur District in West Bengal on 
March 9, 2006. 

Discussions with Shibashish Banerjee, District Co-ordinator (TSC), 
Burdwan District on 24 Feb 2006 and KC Das, Joint BDO, Khejuri-1 
Panchayat Samithy of Purba Medinipur District on 22 July 2007. 
These two officials were very vocal on the corrective role of the 
bureaucrats. Many other local officials also expressed similar 
comments on the issue in a lighter vein. 

Discussions with Prasun Kanti Das, Savapati of Shaheed Matangini 
Block in Purba Medinipur, West Bengal revealed that he is the major 
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23. 


functionary of an NGO, ‘Aamra Susama Jalaprapat’, Demarihat, 
Tamluk, Purba Medinipur, West Bengal. He indicated that the NGO 
was constituted in 2003 after taking necessary permission from the 
CPI(M) District Committee. The NGO was instrumental in awareness 
building activities, preparation of IEC materials and organising 
training sessions during the sanitation campaign. On similar lines, 
many NGOs have been floated by party functionaries in West Bengal. 
This was noted during the field visits through different parts of 
Purba Medinipur and Paschim Medinipur Districts in West Bengal 
during April 2007 along with Kumar Alok from Ministry of Rural 
Development. We have not shared this point with Kumar Alok. 
However, he is fully aware of the problems of rural pan. 

This aspect was noted during the interactions with the officials and 
representatives of Ramakrishna Mission. 

This issue was realised during the discussions with the campaign 
manapers of Purba Medinipur and Paschim Medinipur Districts in 
West Bengal. 

It is known that the understanding and team work displayed by the 
Pradhan and Secretary (Both women) in Lama GP of Banda District 
in Uttar Pradesh has been an important factor for the smooth 
execution of scheme in the area. 

During the field visits through Hardua Aima GP of Kanpur Dehat 
District in Uttar Pradesh, it is noted that manual scavenging could 
be completely eradicated from the area during the campaign. 

In Badpura GP of Etawah District in Uttar Pradesh, a group of 30 to 
35 ex-servicemen were in the forefront of the TSC execution. 

In Mavai GP of Kamasin Block, Tera-B GP of Naraini Block and 
many other dacoit-infested villages of Banda District in Uttar Pradesh, 
the construction activities in the field of sanitation have been done 
admirably. 

This aspect was noted during the field visits through number of 
schools in Etawah District of Uttar Pradesh. 

In Sadi Madanpur GP of Tindwari Block at Banda District in Uttar 
Pradesh, the former Pradhan, who forwarded the last year’s 
nomination for NGP (2006) was in the forefront arguing that the 
requirements for NGP in the GP area could not be achieved now 
(2007). Analysing the issue, it is known that he lost the election in 
the last panchayat elections and now wishes that the present 
Pradhan should not receive the prestigious award. 

During the field visits through Rampur Maghila GP in Umarda 
Block of Kannauj District in Uttar Pradesh, it is noted that the 
Pradhan belongs to a community which has only two families in the 
whole village area. However, during the discussions with the 
villagers, it is felt that they are quite happy with her approach, 
honesty, efficiency, leadership qualities and functioning. 

The pilot scheme was introduced in Saifai GP, the home village of 
former Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh, Mulayam Singh Yadav and 
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4 other Grama Panchayats in 2006. 

During the discussions with Dr. Ponnuraj of Gandhigram Rural 
Institute (GRI), Dindigul, Tamil Nadu on the administration of 
sanitation activities in Tamil Nadu, this aspect was highlighted. 
Excerpts from Tamil Nadu State Budget 2006-07. 

Discussions with Elango, former President of Kuthambakkam GP 
and a Gandhian activist from Tamil Nadu on July 5, 2007. 

This was revealed during the discussions with Dr. Ponnuraj of GRI, 
Dindigul, Tamil Nadu on July 3, 2007. 

Details of Periyar Model are available in the book ‘Environmental 
Sanitation, Health and Panchayati Raj’ by Bakshi D Sinha ad PSK 
Menon, published by Institute of Social Sciences, New Delhi in 1996. 
Economic Review-2004, Thiruvananthapuram: State Planning Board 
(SPB), Government of Kerala (GOK), p.185. 

Details are available in the DLM reports on TSC in Kerala (2006-07) 
by Centre for Rural Management, Kottayam, Kerala and Draft Annual 
Report (2006-07) and Work Plan (2007-08) by the Research Unit on 
Local Self Government, Centre for Development Studies, 
Thiruvananthapuram, Kerala. 

More than two times of the central assistance on IHHL has been 
supplemented by three tier PRIs in Kerala from their plan funds. 
Economic Review-2004, Thiruvananthapuram: SPB, GOK, p.186. 
This point was indicated in District Level Monitoring Report of TSC 
(January — March 2007) undertaken in 13 districts of Kerala by Centre 
for Rural Management, Kottayam, Kerala. 

These issues were highlighted by Rajmohanan Nair, Member, 
Kumaranalloor GP, Kottayam District, Kerala during the discussions 
on February 26, 2007. Similar comments were expressed by KP 
Sugunan, President, District Panchayat, Kottayam during one of the 
meetings of District Sanitation Committee. 
www.solutionexchange-un.net.in (Website of Solution Exchange, a 
UN Initiative). 

A sucessful effort was initiated by the Pradhan and sanitation team 
at Dingwahi GP of Banda District in Uttar Pradesh to eradicate 
open defecation. 
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Special Issue on National Rural 
Employment Guarantee Act 


Contributions Invited 


Gandhi Marg will bring out a special issue on the National 
Rural Employment Guarantee Act (NREGA) and Scheme in June 
2008 ( Vol.30, No. 1). Scholars who are working in the area or on 
related themes are encouraged to contribute to the issue. We welcome 
both conceptual as well as empirical papers. A team will review all 
the contributions. Expression of interest in contributing to the issue 
is invited at this stage. Final contributions should be sent as email 
attachment to editorgmarg@yahoo.co.in before 28 February 2008. Some 
proposed theme areas (merely indicative) are: 

History of Employment Guarantee Schemes in India 
Political economy of NREGA 

Trends in NREGA - Scenarios in different states- best practices 
Bureaucracy and rent seeking behaviour 

Right to Work and NREGA 

Civil Society activism and NREGA - social audit 

Right to Information and NREGA 


NREGA and the marginalized sections -Women — SCs and 
STs 

NREGA and Poverty alleviation - food security/ 
vulnerability 

The Institutional Structure- Panchayats 

Planning-related issues - labour budgeting etc. 





For further information contact: 

Professor John Moolakkattu 

School of Gandhian Thought and 

Development Studies 

Mahatma Gandhi University 

P.D Hills P.O, Kottayam, Kerala — 686560 

Mobile: 09447403762 
email : editorgmarg@yahoo.co.in; moolajohn@yahoo.com 
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involved in stressful issues at his age. Had he been 10 years younger, he 
might even have enjoyed the challenge; but in his last years he found the 
Vidyapeeth politics petty, immature and cynical. In the end the strain and 
the travelling got him! 

I moved to Cologne in Germany in 1991, and every alternate summer 
Varmaji would come over and spend several weeks with us, and also visit 
his sister, Rukmini, in Chicago for some time during the course of the trip. 
Only once did he come briefly in winter, but he thoroughly enjoyed long 
walks in the snow on the forest paths and by the Rhine. He usually went 
back refreshed and the better off for a quiet holiday. The many years that he 
had had to spend in jail, right from a very young age, had taught him to 
cherish his time with family and close personal friends. He was very fond 
of good food and good company though his busy schedule and the life-style 
that he had chosen gave him only little time for personal indulgences. In 
Cologne, with us, he enjoyed meeting his old German friends from WAY, 
making new ones by readily joining our friends’ circle, going for long walks 
in the country-side, and cooking delicious dishes for us. He joined in all the 
domestic and family activities including shopping, cleaning and washing 
up - things that he would never be allowed to do by his staff in India. 
During these trips he would spend many hours discussing history, politics, 
yoga, and his own work and writings with me. He was a good listener and 
would listen intently and without interrupting my own interpretations of 
the same subjects, or to my wife’s views on environment and the earth 
sciences. But most of all, he liked to go off alone with his grand daughter, 
Radhika. They had their own equation. It was always a sad occasion when 
we had to see him off at the airport on his return trip to Delhi. Even our 
friends missed him for some weeks, recalling the warmth and positive energy 
that he generated and gave so freely of. 

We were expecting him in July 2003 to stop over for a week en route to a 
seminar in Brazil, where he was to deliver a series of lectures - but he never 
made it. The doctors discovered that he had three blocked arteries in his 
heart, and they were reluctant to undertake by-pass surgery at his age. This 
was a delicate condition, and he was better off not taking the risk of long , 
flights and journeys. He had already packed his bags and was very 
disappointed to have to cancel his trip. That suitcase ( for Brazil ) remained 
packed and ready, waiting for a new date of departure till the summer of 
2005. It sat in a hidden corner of the chairman’s office in VYK waiting for 
Varmaji to get fit enough to get the green light from the doctors. He never 
did. Although he continued to work very hard, and to travel to the 
Vidyapeeth and to IGS in Wardha ever so often, he never came to Cologne, 
and never left India again. When I met him in his office in September 2005, 
the Brazil suitcase was gone. I never asked him about it. 


IV 


“ Such is the way of the world and I have nothing but good to say of it.” 
—(St. John-Perse, Anabasis) 
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In the three years spanning 2003 and 2006, Varmaji’s health really 
began to decline. Fortunately for me, this was a time when I could spend 
several months each year with him. Through a complete cnange of diet and 
a series of medicines he managed to stabilise his heart condition. However, 
he was beset by a number of smaller problems that impinged on his freedom 
- a cataract operation, diabetic problems, and the usual accidents and falls 
that happen to ageing bodies. True to his character, he fought very hard and 
never lost his composure, cheerfulness or penchant for hard work. He still 
was at his desk by 8.15 every morning, and there was no visible change in 
his style of functioning. He completed his book ‘The Spiritual Perceptions 
of Mahatma Gandhi’ and then devoted himself to resolving the crisis in the 
Vidyapeeth. He was working on a book on Gandhi and Mahayana 
Buddhism, and he promised me he would start putting down notes on his 
autobiography - a book I had been urging him to write. When I left Delhi in 
February 2006, he told me that he wanted to relinquish his chairmanship of 
GPF and of the Vidyapeeth before the end of the year, and devote himself, in 
the time left to him, to completing his writing and doing some intensive 
meditation retreats. He said he was tired of administration and tired of 
doctors. 

On May 13, 2006, my brother called me to say that Varmaji had had a 
seizure and collapsed after dinner the previous night. My brother, who was 
living with him in Kaka Nagar at that time, had managed fo revive him by 
massaging his heart, but he had to spend several days in‘the hospital 
recuperating and undergoing tests. The doctors were never clear about the 
cause of the episode. The strange thing was that the moment he recovered 
consciousness, he was fully normal and would go about his work as though 
nothing had happened. He told me not to rush to India immediately, but to 
come as planned with the family in September. He went back to work and 
carried on with his lectures, writing and speeches. In 2005, he had shifted 
to 24 Kaka Nagar from his house in GPF. This was a government flat allotted 
to him as a freedom fighter, and he had the use of it for his lifetime. He was 
very comfortable and happy in it. People who saw him at this time will 

_remember him to be fit, alert, cheerful and in fine spirit. He was even 
contemplating keeping one last dog, as he now had a place with parks and 
walks ‘all around it. 

In August, he had another seizure in Wardha, where he was giving 
some lectures at the IGS. This time, he was unconscious for a longer time, 
and had cut himself, when he fell down in his cottage. He had been alone, 
and no one found him till he recovered on his own. After getting the cuts 
dressed, he took the afternoon classes as usual. He never allowed people to 
see how seriously ill he was, and was determined to wear out his body in 
the service of others. He saw no reason to quit. I spoke to him on his mobile 
phone 20 minutes after he recovered consciousness that day, but he never 
mentioned the incident. I learnt of it only later, when he e-mailed me from 
Delhi, adding mischievously that he had thought that I would scold him for 
travelling to Wardha. I probably would havel 

My wife, daughter and I seldom get to take a long holiday together 
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because it is very difficult to synchronise our dates, and we were really very 
happy to be together as we landed in Delhi at 7 a.m. on September 25. As we 
came through the immigration, we expected Varmaji’s driver to be there. But 
there was Varmaji, himself, with his assistant, Venu, and he had brought 
bouquets of flowers for Petra and Radhika. He looked so fit, radiant and 
youthful that we were immediately reassured. I had not seen him looking 
better in the recent past than he did that morning. We were all very conscious 
that we had made this long journey just to spend time with him and, as we 
had only three weeks in India, every moment was precious. In retrospect, 
the next fortnight was one of astounding beauty and fulfilment. We went to 
all our favourite restaurants, and he took us to a new south Indian joint that 
was his present favourite. We talked of various things and enjoyed each 
other’s company. He managed to get passes for his grandchildren to see a 
magic show, and he bought expensive shawls and clothes for my wife. He 
told me that he would not be able to see us off at the airport on October 14 as 
he had committed himself, many months ago, to speak at a Tibet Support 
Group meeting in Bodh Gaya on the 13th. 

I had to leave for Baroda on urgent business on October 2, and said 
goodbye to him at his desk in VYK before catching the Paschim Express. I 
spoke to him from the train and, again, at 8.30 from Baroda the next morning. 
He was in high spirits. That night I got a call from Suresh Ambekar, the 
director of VYK, saying that Varmaji had collapsed in his chair around 
10.30 a.m. that morning, and had still not regained consciousness. He told 
me to wait till next morning before deciding to rush back to Delhi. The next 
morning, at around 11 O'clock, I learnt that Varmaji was up and having tea, 
but the doctors did not want him to be taking any phone calls. We returned 
to Delhi on October 7 and drove to Apollo Hospital. He looked bright and 
cheerful and made light of our worries and concerns. His youngest sister, 
Sujata, was there, and she told us privately that he was putting on a brave 
face, as usual, but that he was suffering from amnesia and weakness. He 
urged my wife to attend the Dalai Lama’s meeting next day in Buddha 
Jayanti Park as he himself would not be able to accompany her as promised 
earlier. The bell signalled the end of visitor’s hour and we parted, promising 
to meet next afternoon. 

The next day was Sunday, October 8, and we reached the hospital just 
after 5 p.m. This meeting was truly a memorable one for each of us. Never 
have I seen my father more radiant, more positive, more mentally alert and 
energetic than that evening. If I were more intuitive, I might have recognised 
it as the last brilliant surge of the flame. But at that time I was overjoyed at 
his recovery and his high spirits and clarity. He spoke to my wife, Petra, 
about some personal matters relating to his future plans and his health; he 
gave my daughter, Radhika, a summary of the Law of Dependent Origination 
in Buddhism, and some hints on the practice of mindfulness. He urged us 
to go to Jaipur the next day, as he was to be released from hospital (on 
Monday) and would go home in the evening. He saw no point in our wasting 
a day when we had no direct contribution to make. He told me that he had 
many matters to discuss with me, but that it was best done on Wednesday at 
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his office, when he was fresh and not in hospital uniform. He walked us to 
the lifts at 6.30 p.m. and hugged each of us. “ IIl see you at my desk on 
Wednesday,” he said to me as the lift doors closed. He never did, and I never 
saw him alive again! 

My brother, Harsh, collected him from Apollo hospital at around 6 p.m. 
on the 9, and took him home to Kaka Nagar. He spent some time with his 
grandchildren, and then went to his room to meditate. At about 7.30 he had 
his soup, sitting on his bed, and then asked for the draft of his upcoming 
convocation speech at Gujarat Vidyapeeth. He was making some corrections 
and adding some finishing touches when the last of the sand in the hourglass 
trickled out. He collapsed just before 8 p.m. and could not be revived. The 
great counter-puncher could not pull off a comeback this time! He died of a 
massive cardiac arrest, said the doctors, probably immediately and in his 
own bed although the ambulance rushed his body back to Apollo Hospital. 

The night manager of the Jaipur hotel woke me just before midnight and 
connected me to a distressed Suresh Ambekar, who told me the news. We 
rushed back to Delhi in a taxi just after dawn on October 10 - absolutely 
stunned. We decided to keep the body ( on ice ) for three days as required by 
the Buddhist yoga, and also to give time to his sister, Rukmini, to come from 
Chicago for the cremation. Many other friends from the world over also 
managed to fly in. Before we cremated him on October 12, the body was 
taken to GPF and VYK to enable friends, colleagues, relatives and staff to 
say goodbye to a very fine and inspirational man. Lama Doboom Tulku, an 
old Dharma friend of my father’s, and the director of Tibet House in Delhi, 
very kindly took charge of the spiritual aspect of the event. By a stroke of 
rare good fortune and a combination of auspicious circumstances, some of 
the highest abbots and Lamas of several monasteries were in Delhi at that 
time, and they performed the “ Pho Wa “ ( transference of consciousness ) 
ritual and prayers, read from the scriptures, and recited the Yamantaka 
Sadhana ( Varmaji’s personal practice ). Most people did not even notice the 
monks as their eyes were on Mr. L.K. Advani and other political stars who 
also put in an appearance. I saw Samthong Rinpoche ( the Prime Minister 
of the Tibetan Government in Exile ) sitting unobtrusively in a corner. For 
me personally, the highlight of this gathering was the sudden appearance 
of Nana Uncle ( S. Narayan Rao, former editor, Indian Worker ), a family 
friend and a jail-mate of Varmaji’s from Quit India days, who limped his 
way on crutches to say his last goodbye. He stood straight beside the body 
and cried. 

My brother and I drove to Rishikesh after collecting Varmaji’s ashes 
from the Lodhi Crematorium on October 14. In the late afternoon, we 
immersed the ashes in a swift-flowing Ganga, fed the needy as custom 
demanded, and drove back to Delhi as the darkness of the night came 
striding in. 

In the car, I recalled how some days ago I had asked Varmaji how his 
meditation practice was going. He replied that some years ago a fly had 
fallen into the tea he was drinking, and that this had upset him greatly and 
that he had set aside the cup and ordered a new one. He went on to say that 
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recently a similar thing had happened, and that without a moment's thought, 
he had stuck his finger into the hot tea to enable the fly to crawl out of its 
misery and pain. I was reminded of the great Tibetan yogi Jamgén Kongtrul, 
of whom it is said that when one considers his writings and commentaries 
one would think that he had been a scholar all his life, and when one looks 
at all the monasteries and stupas he founded, one would think that he had 
been an administrator and organiser all his life, and when one considers 
the profundity and experiential depth of his realisations, one would think 
that he had spent his life in retreat in a mud hut. 
That was Varmaji. I knew him well. He is my father. 


GAUTAM VARMA 

Frankfurter Str. 280 

51103 Cologne, Germany 

Email: camelot1008@yahoo.co.uk 


The above article by Gautam Varma, the elder son of late Ravindra Varma, has been 
published for the benefit of readers who knew Varmaji whose first death anniversary 
falls on 9 October for the historical and edificatory value of the piece. 

—Editor 
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Gandhi and the Contemporary World 
Edited by 
Antony Copley and George Paxton 


On behalf of the Gandhi Foundation, UK, and 
the Indo-British Historical Society, India 


Special Discount to the Readers of Gandhi Marg 


The book consists of some thirty essays covering a range of issues 
which Gandhi addressed and which concern the world today. They 
are divided under four headings: matters environmental and 
development; sarvodaya and attitudes towards religion and the role 
of women, the relationships between the individual, society, and 
the state; and conflict resolution, both domestic and international. 

Only now has the developed world come to see the wisdom of 
Gandhi's insights. All too often the developing world continues to 
ignore them at its peril. In all societies Gandhism continues to be 
relevant. This collection of essays honours the 125th anniversary of 
his birth. 

Antony Copley teaches history at the University of Kent. He is 
Associate Editor of Indo-British Review: A Journal of History. George 
Paxton is Editor of The Gandhi Way, Newsletter of the Gandhi 
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T.M. Joseph ed. Local Governance in India: Ideas, Challenges and 
Strategies, Concept Publishing Company, New Delhi, pp xdi + 596, 
2007 


Thirteen years have passed since the enactment of the 734 and 74th 
amendments to the Constitution of India. This has led to a paradigm 
shift in the federal character of the country with a third tier of 
governments evolving as local governments along with the state and 
the national governments. After a decade of this ‘new’ form of local 
governance in majority of the states, it is time for an appraisal of 
what has worked and not worked, where to go from here and how. 
The book on ‘Local Governance in India - Ideas, Challenges and 
Strategies’ edited by T.M. Joseph is an attempt in this direction. 
Originating from a UGC sponsored national workshop on 
‘Decentralised Democracy and Planning’ held at Newman College, 
Thodupuzha in Kerala on 19 December 2003, the book is a compendium 
of twenty eight papers from a rare combination of authors which 
includes academicians, practitioners and activists. 

The book is divided into five sections - Understanding Local 
Governance, Decentralisation and Development, People’s 
Participation in Local Governance, Local Governance at Work: 
Dynamics and Challenges, and The Emerging Paradigm of Local 
Governance. These chapters bring together various aspects related 
to decentralisation in the country including concepts, potentials, 
experiences, learnings, case studies, issues, problems, challenges and 
suggestions for strengthening the process. 

Section 1 titled ‘Understanding Local Governance’ deals with the 
conceptual framework for local governance in India. People use 
different words and phrases, explanations and definitions vary, and 
local governance is perceived differently by each of the stakeholders. 
Local government, local self-governments, local governance, 
Panchayati Raj, panchayats, decentralisation, decentralised planning, 
local planning, Gram Swaraj and a host of others are being knowingly 
and unknowingly used as synonyms. It is in this context that this 
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section becomes relevant. The various chapters under this section in 
general looks at the historical evolution of the concept of local 
governance in the country. 

While the chapter on ‘Democracy and Decentralisation’ by 
Jayaprakash Narayan and P. Sanjay is a strong critique of the 
implementation of 73"4 and 74th amendments blaming the local 
legislator and the political party system as the major road block to 
decentralisation, the chapter on ‘Panchayats, Relevance and Potentials’ 
by G. Palanithurai ends up on an optimistic note by bringing up success 
stories though he also upholds the theory of threat from bureaucracy 
and the local political system. The chapter by M.S. John argues how 
the present decentralisation in India is far from what Mahatma Gandhi 
had envisaged through the concept of Gram Swaraj. The chapter ‘on 
‘Decentralised Governance: Looking Back and Forth’ by Md. Nazrul 
Islam and the one on ‘ ‘Four F’s of Decentralisation’ by. V. 
Venkatakrishnan provide the conceptual clarity on decentralisation 
with a theoretical flavour. But, it is the chapter on ‘Earth Democracy, 
Living Democracy: Rebuilding Security in an Age of Insecurity’ by 
Vandana Shiva which stands out as a marvellous piece of thought 
provoking article on a newer form of democracy — earth democracy. 
To quote from the chapter, ‘Earth democracy is based on creating 
living economies that protect life on earth and provide basic needs 
and economic security to all. It is based on living democracy, which 
is inclusive. The Earth Democracy Movement is a commitment to go 
beyond the triple crisis of economic injustice and inequality, ecological 
non sustainability and the decay of democracy and the rise of 
terrorism’. 

Overall, this section is a treat for the students of local governance 
though a chapter on the international perspectives on decentralisation 
would have made the section and the book more complete and 
wholesome. The section would have been more logically sequenced 
if the chapters on concepts and theory came first followed by the 
other chapters. 

The second section on ‘Decentralisation and Development’ has 
six chapters, each dealing with a different aspect of development. 
The chapters by K.S. James and T.V. Sekhar look into the impact of 
decentralisation in health sector development. While the former 
argues that health sector development cannot be assessed without 
considering development in other sectors, the latter raises the need 
for capacity building of various stakeholders of Panchayati Raj. 
Sukhpal Singh and H.S. Shylendra discuss the issues in tackling 
poverty. Sukhpal Singh analyses the issues in the context of 
globalisation with a critique on the World Bank approach to poverty 
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reduction. Shylendra is presenting a slightly different perspective on 
poverty alleviation by bringing in the role of the State, market and 
civil society. P.M. Mathew’s chapter on ‘Decentralisation, Employment 
and Enterprise Development’ raises important questions on economic 
decentralisation, social capital and social interest in the context of 
the decentralisation process in Kerala. The chapter provokes the 
reader to address the role of industrial capital and commercial capital 
in Kerala’s economy, identification of social groups in terms of their 
contribution to the economy, the support base of the political system, 
the distribution of power among different social sub groups and the 
pattern of appropriation of surpluses while discussing decentralisation 
and development. The first chapter on ‘Panchayati Raj Institutions 
and Human Rights in India’ by George Mathew stands out as it deals 
with certain fundamental issues related to decentralisation and human 
rights, especially in the context of the prevailing caste and class 
situation in the country. While analysing this situation, which do not 
seem to be rosy, the chapter concludes with an optimistic note on 
Panchayati Raj — ‘Panchayats have, all the same, opened possibilities 
for bringing to surface most of the things previously swept under 
the carpet. No more it is hidden or secret. Although Gram Sabha 
and Gram Panchayat are hot beds of manipulative politics, they 
provide a forum to grapple with social and political issues in the 
open. Such a forum is now available, for the first time, with the 
constitutional backing’. 

The section covers a few important areas of development and 
their linkage with decentralisation. Acomprehensive chapter covering 
wider aspects of development and decentralisation is what is lacking 
in this section. - 

The third section on ‘People’s Participation in Local Governance’ 
deals with the Kerala experience in decentralisation with specific focus 
on People’s Plan Campaign (PPC). It begins with a chapter on ‘From 
Kalliasseri to the People’s Plan Campaign: Issues in Governance’ by 
Rashmi Sharma. The chapter narrates the historical evolution of 
people’s participation in People’s Plan Campaign. It also attempts to 
identify the issues that arise when governments try to adapt 
‘intelligent’ processes developed by NGOs. Both Bobby Mathew and 
Rajasekharan in their chapters critically analyse the processes in 
People’s Plan Campaign. The former looks into the new institutions 
and micro level organisational forms which had evolved during the 
PPC process whereas the latter is concerned about the more macro 
level issues and institutions including legal and management 
frameworks. P.K. Viswanathan in the chapter on ‘People’s Planning 
and Kerala’s Agriculture: The Missed Linkages’ comes up with a 
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strong critique of People’s Planning as he narrates the reasons for 
the non-performance in agriculture sector. The chapter by Jos 
Chathukulam and M.S. John and the one by E.M. Thomas analyse 
the creation of social capital in the context of Panchayati Raj. While 
Chathukulam and John approach the topic at a conceptual level with 
the examples from five regions of a village, Thomas discusses the 
topic on the basis of the Gram Sabha participation data from four 
Gram Panchayats. The observation made by the former is revealing: 
‘Kerala’s associational life is found to be strongest in its agitational 
aspects aimed at securing what is seen by a group as their entitlement, 
but is found to be weakest in generating consciousness concurrently’. 
Naturally, this had its effect on People’s Plan Campaign too. 

The section covers most of the key aspects of participatory 
processes within the decentralisation in Kerala, including people’s 
participation, micro level organisational forms, new institutions and 
creation of social capital. But, it has definitely failed to effectively 
discuss the issues of participation of women, dalits and other 
marginalised sections of the society in People’s Plan Campaign. 

The section titled ‘Local Governance at Work: Dynamics and 
Challenges’ contains chapters on the decentralisation process in 
Karnataka and Tamil Nadu. D. Rajasekhar and Sachidananda Satpathy 
give a detailed account of the functioning of Gram Panchayats in’ 
Karnataka. Performance and non-performance are discussed and the 
factors leading to these. It could serve to be an eye opener to all 
those policy makers who indulge in formulating policies without 
understanding the possible bottlenecks in implementation. The case 
study of Belandur Gram Panchayat in Karnataka presented by 
Mangala Nayak, B.S. Bhargava and K. Subha provides the proponents 
of local governance with a note of optimism and hope. The chapter 
narrates how a Gram Panchayat used Information Technology to 
achieve higher levels of good governance by maintaining 
accountability and transparency. D.V. Gopalappa traverses on a field 
seldom visited by researchers namely the role of bureaucracy. Case 
studies discussed narrate stories of committed as well insincere 
officials. There are also wide differences in terms of efficiency. But, 
power assertion by both the officials and elected representatives have 
an effect on the functioning of Panchayats. This is to be read together 
with the chapter on ‘Party Politics and Functioning of PRIs in a Tamil 
Nadu Village’ by S. Rajendran. The section has a chapter on 
‘Differences and Identities: Women and Political Participation’ by V. 
Vijayalakshmi where the author examines the gender orientation in 
the decentralisation process. She also discusses the problems of the 
marginalised among the women. The author emphasises that 4.. non- 
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participation of women is a consequence of many interrelated factors’. 
She goes on to add, ‘A wider conceptualisation of women’s 
participation should therefore recognise the constraints that women 
faced. In the process of strengthening the political participation of 
women, it is important to emphasise the two categories of differences, 
i.e., between men and women, and between women arising out of 
their social status’. 

The section discusses some of the most important practical aspects 
of implementation of Panchayati Raj. The findings, learnings, 
experiences and suggestions are useful tools for policy advocacy. All 
the same, a chapter on the decentralisation process in other states 
especially West Bengal, Madhya Pradesh etc. would have been of 
much use for a comparative study. 

‘The Emerging Paradigm of Local Governance’ is the concluding 
section, which has five chapters. All of them approach Panchayati 
Raj beyond the constitutional amendments. ‘Democratic Institutions 
in the Water Sector of Kerala’ by Jos C. Raphael, “New Paradigm of 
Local Governance: State — Society Synergy’ by Jos Chathukulam and 
the editor himself, and ‘Disaster Management and Local Governance 
in India’ by Susanta Kumar Jena describe how various stakeholders 
come together at the local level for intervening in certain crucial sectors 
and actions. Pradeep Narayanan in his chapter on “The Panchayat’s 
Raj over Global Capital’ analyses the constitutional amendments in 
the context of the simultaneous launch of the New Economic Policy 
(NEP). He makes it clear that ’.... simultaneous processes of 
liberalisation and democratic decentralisation appear to be 
contradictory’. In the context of the NEP, negotiations between the 
State and the multinational companies are being held on matters, 
which have direct impact on the communities. Local governments 
have no role to play in these negotiations. But, citing the example of 
the villagers’ fight against the Coca Cola in Plachimada, the author 
argues that both the actors now are not able to ignore the local 
communities. The section has a chapter on ‘Synergetic Action for 
Participatory development’ by Sitakanta Sethy where the author 
emphasises the need for collaboration among various players in 
development. While the chapter proposes to develop synergy 
between the actions of all of them, it also criticises the roles and 
actions of NGOs and other agencies. 

At the onset, a reader might find the book bulky, but for any - 
follower, practitioner or student of local governance, it is handy as a 
. ready reckoner as well as a handbook and guide on local governance 
in India. As usual in the country nowadays, the discourses on local 
governance narrow down to Panchayati Raj and rural governance 
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thus evading the crucial issues and existence of urban governance. 
The book presented here also is not an exception. One also finds 
that the chapters are centred on the experiences from the southern 
states. 

The editor of this compendium needs to be appreciated for 
bringing together 32 authors from different fields and schools to 
write on local governance in India. They have different ideologies 
and opinions, but all converging into local governance. Their styles 
are different and the approaches are different. Some of the chapters 
have high academic flavour while a few are directly from the 
practitioners’ field with their grass roots character both in style and 
content. Despite the size of the volume, the varied nature and the 
vastness of the thematic areas, the editor seems to have collated them 
successfully:and placed them in appropriate sections. 


Joy Elamon 

Chief Programme Coordinator 
SDC-CAPDECK, Pattom 
Trivandrum - 695 004,Kerala, India 
Email: joyelamon@hotmail.com 


Siby K. Joseph, ed., Explorations in Culture of Peace. Wardha: Institute 
of Gandhian Studies, 2006. 


Talking on medicine, Thiruvalluvar, the author of the famous 
Thirukural, says: 

Patient, doctor, medicine and nurse 

Are four-fold codes of treating course (Kural 950). 

For Thiruvalluvar, the healing process involves four actors and 
factors: the one who is afflicted with a malady, the one who heals, 
the medicine and the one who administers the medicine. Anyone can 
guess the first three but it is the fourth one that is both intriguing 
and important. The Tamil word Thiruvalluvar uses for the medicine 
administrator is “ulazhai cheivan” i.e. one who does the labour. In 
societal healing, the four-fold codes would be the violence-afflicted 
society, the peace researchers, the anti-dote for both physical and 
structural violence, and the ones who do the labour of peacemaking, 
peacekeeping and peacebuilding. To put it tersely, a sick person tries 
to regain his/her health, and so does a ‘sick’ society to retrieve or 
reinvigorate its culture of peace. 
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But what is this culture of peace? In his excellent Foreword to 
Explorations in Culture of Peace, M. S. John defines it succinctly: “the 
existence of values, predispositions and actions that reject violence 
and produce an enabling environment for preventing or resolving 
conflicts by addressing their root causes through processes of dialogue 
and negotiation.” John goes on to claim that the “transformation 
from a culture of violence to a culture of peace represents a far- 
reaching historical change capable of affecting every aspect of social 
relations” resulting in human security, harmony, inclusiveness, respect, 
integrity, healing, active civic engagement, compassionate health and 
welfare system and other values that we consider as part of good 
governance. 

How do other scholars and practitioners view culture of peace? 
What are its various aspects and facets? What are the impediments 
and hurdles that we see in the realization of the culture of peace? 
How can we understand culture of peace in relation to Gandhi, 
Buddha, and some of the religious traditions such as Jainism, 
Christianity and Islam? The essays compiled in Explorations in Culture 
of Peace, which were originally presented at the International Seminar 
on Culture of Peace and Nonviolence in October 2005, seek to answer 
the above and other questions. 

It is only logical to start with a critical analysis of war and violence 
as Ravindra Varma, a nationally renowned Gandhian stalwart, does 
in his piece, “Paradigms of Culture of Peace.” If war or violence is 
examined as a means to reach the goal of peace, it has miserably 
failed so far. Nor is it likely to enhance peace in the future as 
“[ilncrease in the quantum of the destructive power of weapons of 
war, or violence, has not helped to increase its efficiency as an 
instrument that can bring about peace.” Other innovations and 
variants of war and violence such as guerrilla warfare and terrorism 
have not proved to be very effective in bringing about peace either. 
So if culture’ of peace were to be achieved, it is imperative not to 
consider war and violence as the road to peace or justice. And more 
importantly, “since culture is a composite of many beliefs, attitudes, 
norms, accomplishments and the like, a culture of peace cannot evolve 
from constituents that harbour violence.” 

Emphasizing the relationship between the ends and the means in 
this quest for a culture of peace, Siby Joseph, the editor of this volume, 
analyses the concepts of culture and peace, and underscores the need 
for political and social action aimed at promoting human development, 
particularly in the fields of education, health and housing. 

How would we deal with some of the obvious hurdles such as 
human beings’ inherent desire for revenge, unequal distribution of 
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wealth, organized religions’ ‘holier than thou’ attitude and the 
consequent religious extremism, the nuclear threat, globalisation, US 
imperialism and so forth. The treatment of all these issues clearly 
shows the immensity and intensity of the task at hand. 

How can we possibly develop a culture of peace out of all these 
violence and the overall violent system? Quite thankfully though, 
the authors do offer concrete ideas to work our way out of this violent 
quagmire. One such idea is, as William Baskaran puts forth powerfully, 
“to improve and revitalize the traditional [conflict resolution] system 
which exists even now” and to evolve new strategies and approaches 
in the filed of conflict resolution. Each and every society has been 
handling conflicts from time immemorial and there should be a peaceful 
stream even if peace is not a mainstream preoccupation in a particular 
society. So the ones who do the labour of peacemaking, peacekeeping 
and peace building should reinvent and reinvigorate that stream of 
peace, the local peace heritage, and build on it. So culture of peace 
has to be a localized task. 

Another important tool in this peace building is democracy. It 
does not and should not mean periodic elections and parliamentary 
rituals which are becoming increasingly expensive and corrupt. 
Democracy for the peacebuilding purposes should incorporate, as 
Karunamay Subuddhi points out, “sharing of power, mutual respect 
and dignity, creation of a climate conducive to human rights and 
economic justice and willingness among the population at large to 
accept certain responsibility for the past and for the future.” 

Building a culture of peace cannot take place in the South Asian 
context without the help and active participation of various religions. 
Although several articles in Explorations in Culture of Peace contemplate 
on the roles of Buddhism, Jainism, Christianity, Islam and Hinduism 
in peacebuilding, the Gandhian ecumenical value is clearly 
underscored. 

Gandhism is certainly the overarching theme and connecting 
thread in this book. After all, this philosophy is derived from: all 
different religious beliefs and South Asian ethos. But insincere recitals 
of Gandhian principles and lip service to his philosophy will not bring 
about a culture of peace in India , or South Asia or in the larger 
world. The peacebuilding process has to start at home with peaceful 
parenting, proceed to the school with peace education, and continue 
through and throughout life with peace research, peace journalism, 
peaceful conflict transformation, and peaceful socioeconomic-political 
processes and initiatives. 

Peace is everybody’s business and so is the task of fostering a 
culture of peace. Each and everyone of us is and should be, what 
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Thiruvalluvar called, a “ulazhai cheivan,” the one who does the labor 
of peacemaking, peacekeeping and peacebuilding for the sickness of 
contemporary societies is grave and complicated. 

Explorations in Culture of Peace is certainly a welcome addition 
given the fact that there is indeed a dearth of literature on culture of 
peace and other peace studies topics in India. Had the large number 
of essays, their varying length, the dissimilar quality of research and 
the varied of styles of referencing been rectified, the book would 
have been a lot stronger. 


S. P. Udayakumar 

Director, South Asian Community Centre for Education and 
Research (SACCER) 

Nagercoil, Tamil Nadu 

Email: drspudayakumar@yahoo.com 


Anthony Parel, Gandhi's Philosophy and the Quest for Harmony, 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge UK 2006, 226 pages. Price 
not stated. 


Professor Parel, emeritus professor in the University of Calgary, has 
come out with another thought provoking and lucid book on Gandhi 
after his last book Gandhi, Freedom and Self-Rule. His book presents an 
entirely new perspective on Gandhi’s philosophy by linking the 
spiritual with the temporal. He writes that both are inexorably 
interlinked — the pursuit of desires and strivings like wealth, power, 
happiness etc with the spiritual quest for religious identity, truth and 
harmony between different religions and cultures. He also supports 
other scholars like T N Madan who assert that both spiritual quest 
and secular interests have to be organically combined and not treated 
as mutually exclusive as some of the modern secularists seem prone 
to. 

Parel achieves this by analyzing the concept. of the four 
purusharthas or the four aims of life — dharma, artha, kama, and moksha. 
According to the author, the pursuit of purusharthas is what gives 
human activities their basic meaning and purpose. And he also says 
that to understand the Indian civilization, one needs to start with 
purusharthas. The author delineates the commentaries and 
interpretations’ on the four purusharthas by different philosophers 
and religious persons like Kautilya, Manu, and Vatsayayana whose 
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works Arthasatra, Dharamsastra and Kamasutra are universally known. 
The fourth element moksha has been the subject of the well known 
systems of philosophy — Nyaya Vaisesika, Yoga, Samkhya, Mimamsa and 
Vedanta. Eminent scholars like Shankara and Ramanuja have also dwelt 
extensively on this aspect and their commentaries are part of the 
Indian philosophical system. 

And then the author reconstructs the mutual relationship between 
these four aims and discusses Gandhi’s dynamic and wholesome 
interpretation on these four purusharthas. In the words of Parel: 
“There is an inner dynamism that brings the diverse elements into a 
fruitful relationship with one another and it is necessary to understand 
the nature of this inner dynamism...” According to him, the old way 
of looking at purusharthas in terms of mutually exclusive terms is 
insufficient. It needs to be discarded in favour of the new approach 
which shows how the various elements may be made to work in an 
interactive and harmonized manner. This new approach is what is 
called the Gandhian paradigm and is the essence of Parel’s book. 

This Gandhi did, although somewhat unsystematically, by the 
following innovations: 


- Removal of gender bias 

- Emphasizing that purusharthas were unique to human beings only 
and that they play a role in overcoming fate and karma 

- Giving dignity and importance to the concept of artha and 
suggesting that its pursuit by man was not at the cost of the other 
three aims of life 


Parel suggests that the people who influenced Gandhi in his 
reinterpretation of the concept of purusharthas were Rajchandbhai, 
Gandhi's spiritual guru in S Africa, and Gopal Krishna Gokhale, the 
well known lawyer and scholar. On the other hand the books that 
influenced him were Yogvashista, the lengthy medieval philosophic 
poem, the Ramayana and the Gita. 

Gandhi emphasized that the pursuit of moksha and political life 
were closely knit and they should be in tune with contemporary times. 
He felt that politics, economics and social reform were the best means 
of attaining moksha — the old means of renunciation of the world 
had to be abandoned. The statement of the dynamic nature of the 
relationship between politics and moksha was to be found in his 
Autobiography. This and his commentary of Gita gave ample proof 
of his belief in the strong relationship between the two concepts. 
Gandhi removed the distinction between saints and worldly people 
asserting that the pursuit of renunciation and worldly life are 
intertwined and could not be separated as Gokhale wanted to. Parel 
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forcefully emphasizes this point in the first Chapter and tries to 
substantiate this claim in the rest of the book. 

The book is divided into five parts — the first being mainly devoted 
to the introduction and a general background about Gandhi’s 
reconstitution of the four purusharthas. These are individually and 
in detail dealt with in the remaining four Parts — Politics and 
Economics, Dharma, Pleasure and Spiritual liberation. 

Parel shows how Gandhi dealt with inclusiveness of the Hindu 
religion by his analogy with an oceanic circle to include people with 
different ethnicities, religions, languages and cultures within it. The 
ocean is large enough to accommodate different religions and cultures 
including the Hindu and Muslim religions. They can draw their 
individual circles and can simultaneously live together in harmony 
as long as the two do not cross the outer periphery of the circle. 
Unfortunately, this concept of Indian nationalism was neither accepted 
by the staunch Hindus nor by Muslims. Jinnah repeatedly claimed 
that Muslims had their own special religion, culture, language, 
architecture etc and thus they could not be part of a common nation 
with the Hindus — he insisted on a separate nation for the Muslims. 
Abul Kalam Azad a brilliant scholar of Arabic and Islam and president 
of the Indian National Congress however argued that being Muslim 
and Indian were compatible attributes and Muslims could thus live 
in harmony together with Hindus in a common nation. This chapter 
appears more as a chapter on politics but even here Parel tries to 
demonstrate Gandhi’s efforts at building a consensus and trying to 
bridge the differences between the Hindus and Muslims especially’ 
when it appeared that the British were thinking of giving 
independence to India. 

The Chapter on Dharma where the author discusses the role of 
Dharma as duty, as religion and as ethics is brilliantly written and 
displays his scholarship over Indian philosophy and Gandhian studies. 
Although the scriptures including the Gita approved of the four varnas 
(castes), Gandhi did not hold one as superior to another. He likened 
these, as was done by the Rig Veda, to the parts of the body. How 
could one part be more important or superior to another? The body 
as a whole is made up of all the parts and could not sustain itself if 
one or the other parts were missing or dysfunctional. There was no 
hierarchy as some of the opponents like Ambedkar alleged. Gandhi 
felt that India had not implemented the ideal of harmony and equality 
of the Rig Veda and the Gita, but he stressed that these were ideals 
to be pursued by all humanity. But Gandhi did confess that caste as it 
prevailed in society in India was a “hideous travesty” of the original 
ideal. He also strongly believed that the baneful effects of caste as it 
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stood in practice, had to be banished. 

For Gandhi, being religious was a means of achieving the supreme 
purushartha. He believed that religion helps people not only in the 
elimination of ego and material interests, but also in their 
harmonization with the self and ultimately with moksha. He also 
distinguished between established and personal religions. His interest 
in the former was to know the extent the former contributed to the 
attainment of moksha and to what extent it was an obstacle. The 
author informs that Gandhi wrote about his concerns regarding 
religion for almost half a century to several persons including the 
renowned Indian philosopher S Radhakrishnan. Gandhi felt that all 
institutional religions are divinely inspired but imperfections had 
crept in because of man’s limitations. He strove seriously to 
understand and remove these imperfections from Hinduism. He also 
believed that prayer is a spiritual exercise which puts man in 
communion with the divine since it fulfilled three functions: worship, 
meditation and inner purification. Even secularists and non-believers 
could derive spiritual benefit by prayer. 

Parel also writes about Gandhi’s understanding of Dharma as 
ethics and non-violence or ahimsa was the greatest manifestation of 
ethical behaviour. For him truth and non-violence were 
indistinguishable. He wrote: “Truth is the end and ahimsa is the means 
thereto”. This concept of ahimsa was derived from several sources: 
Gita, Patanjali’s Yoga Sutra, Leo Tolstoy’s The Kingdom of God is within 
You, and Plato’s Apology etc. 

Gandhi maintained non-violence even under extreme conditions 
of stress and when he came under acute criticism, and as we all know, 
it was his means of achieving freedom from the British. The author 
writes that he did not leave the concept of nonviolence to mere 
speculation but practiced it in international relations also. His belief 
was that “a state can be administered non-violently if the vast majority 
of people are non-violent”. Fifty nine years after Gandhi’s 
assassination, we know the truth of this statement. 

Chapter IV discusses the role of celibacy and sexuality in the 
society. Many of the facts that the author talks of are already well 
known and have created a lot of controversy — for instance Gandhi's 
insistence that husbands and wives should abstain from sex after 
some stage etc. But these issues have been amplified in this book and 
should make them better understood and less controversial. 

What Gandhi spoke of is celibacy in his ashrams. This would be 
temporary as long as couples are living there. Although he advised 
his followers not to indulge in sex beyond the purposes of procreation, 
he did not force people to abstain from it altogether. There is another 
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type of celibacy that is permanent like that of Vinoba Bhave but which 
is beyond the capacity of ordinary persons. His ideal was Brahmacharya 
by which he meant that one should not have any lustful feelings 
towards women. However, Gandhi insisted that ordinary people 
should practice chastity and self-restraint in marriage. This he felt 
was women-friendly as well as beneficial for the society as a whole. 
Parel also mentions that Gandhi was concerned with celibacy and 
chastity despite these being personal aspects of human beings because 
he felt that Kama the third purusharthas had a deep impact on public 
life. Kama had ‘the ability to affect the quality of the operations in 
other fields such as artha, dharma and of course moksha.’ 

In the last chapter, the author writes about the many well-known 
aspects of Gandhi’s firm and sustained belief in moksha and the Gita. 
For example, most of us know that Gandhi wrote two books on the 
Gita where he discussed how moksha supplied the force unifying all 
of Gandhi's activities and that Gita played a decisive role in shaping 
his beliefs and actions. But even here, the author digs out interesting 
nuggets of information from Gandhi's writings. For example, we 
would all agree with the author that “Gita was the single most 
influence in his life. It was the dictionary of daily spiritual life.” 
Similarly, on the decline of the desire for moksha in modern India, 
Gandhi wrote that people had a ‘superstition’ that it could be attained 
only in the last stages of life. Those who deferred it until then would 
attain not self-realization, but “a second and pitiable childhood living 
as a burden on this earth” 

. According to Parel, Gandhi’s attempt at bringing the four 
purusharthas together was of utmost significance. In his words: “It 
put an end to the historic estrangement between the political and the 
spiritual. The separation of artha from dharma and moksha — politics 
from ethics and spirituality — was at the root of India’s political and 
economic stagnation.” The author also convincingly demonstrates 
how Gandhi differed from other spiritual leaders like Aurobindo, 
Swami Vivekanada and others in linking the spiritual selves with the 
political rights of human beings. Gandhi also dwelt upon the role of 
Krishna in guiding Arjuna in attaining swadharma or moksha in his 
writings on the Gita. In the three paths outlined in the Gita — those 
of action, knowledge and devotion, Gandhi preferred the first — 
action. And all his life he was a relentless crusader of this path in 
whatever he did and whatever he wrote about. 

In conclusion one may say that Parel’s’ book gives fresh insights 
into our understanding the complex nature of Gandhi. It also 
demonstrates how Gandhi continues to be of relevance in the 
contemporary world. 
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Unfortunately, the book has as yet been only published in UK 
and the West and is obviously steeply priced for Indian readers. The 
Indian edition will be keenly awaited by all of us. 


Ravi P Bhatia 

Peace Researcher and Educationist 

4 Mall Apartments, Mall Road, Delhi 110054 
Email: ravipb00@yahoo.com 
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A Report on 
Our Visit to Germany 
22nd April—22nd May 2007 


In April seven persons from different Constructive work and other 
Gandhian organizations in India, were invited, as members of a Gandhi 
Peace Foundation team, by a German organization called VIA e V (Verein 
fur internationalen and interkulturellen Austausch) fo Luneburg, Germany. 
Since the last 12 years, the Via e V, has been sending students from different 
universities in Germany, to India, for a programme to learn about Gandhi 
and Gandhian ideas. The Gandhi Peace Foundation has been collaborating 
in this venture. The programme in Germany was designed to give some of 
us, who have been involved in the organisation of this programme, an 
opportunity to get an exposure to different varieties of youth work in that 
country. The programme organised by Via lasted for about 2 weeks from 
22nd April to 5th May. After that, we requested our friends in Berlin, Koln, 
and Aarhus (Denmark)to sponsor some programmes for us in those cities. 
In all, it was a trip of a month’s duration from 22nd April to 220d May. The 
team consisted of Rita Roy, Babu Lal Sharma, Ramesh Sharma, 5. 
Kulandaisamy, (GPF) Aditya Patnaik (Antyodaya Chetana Mandal, Orissa) 
Neema Vaishnav(Lakshmi Ashram, Kausani) and Gitanjali Menon 
(Navodaya Danagram, Kerala) 

We were taken first to Luneburg by our hosts , which was our home for 
the next 2 weeks. We stayed with host families to get a better insight into 
German culture and lifestyles. The programme at Luneburg, as Peter 
Rauckes explained to us, was designed to give us an exposure to youth 
work in Germany. To this end, he had set up meetings and interactions with 
youth belonging to peace and disarmament groups, civil society, 
development and ecology groups, and students and academics from schools 
and universities. 

The first morning we went to the historic City Hall of Luneburg where 
we were welcomed by one of the Deputy Mayors of Luneburg, Mr-Kolle. 
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From what I heard from him I realised that there is more of people’s 
participation in the administration and a Mayor is just a facilitator and not 
a power-holder. After lunch we met the young volunteers of the organization, 
BUND, who are trying to educate school children about ecological subjects, 
teaching them about the environment in which they live and about 
conservation. 

One of our meetings was with Mr. Rheinhart Guenzel, a staunch social 
activist who talked about different aspects of Sustainability and Fair Trade. 
We visited an adult education center or People’s School at “Beredorf” near 
Luneburg. There was an ongoing programme on India and various guest 
lecturers were speaking on different aspects of Indian life. 

On 26th April, we all travelled to Hamburg by train. Intercultural 
workshops were organised there focusing on issues of internationalism, 
anti-racism, migration, ecology, human rights and culture and other North- 
South issues. 

We also met the representatives of the “One world Network Hamburg”. 
The network is an association of 90 likeminded small groups and campaigns 
such as the Clean Clothes’ Campaign, workers’ rights, especially women 
workers, fair trade, migrants’ associations, ecological campaigns and so 
on. They work as lobbying and interest groups, bring out manifestos, display 
posters, organise conferences, and exhibitions. They also work to raise 
awareness on Hamburg’s colonial past and its effects on globalization. 

On the27th we visited the “Wilhelm-Raabe Gymnasium”, a high school 
that is over a hundred years old. The school has tried to raise awareness of 
its students to issues concerning nations of the South by building linkages 
with schools and students in Africa. Each one of us shared Gandhian ideas 
and their contemporary relevance as well as about our projects. 

We attended a church service in a Catholic Church, which was housed 
in the Ecumenical Centre. The centre had the unique distinction of also 
having a protestant church in its premises. After the service, we had a 
discussion with the priest who was simple and took so much interest in 
answering all our questions in spite of the language problem. 

Over the weekend the Green Peace Youth group invited us for breakfast. 
We all came to know about the activities of Green Peace in Germany. After 
meeting them, we had the opportunity of meeting the friends who were 
preparing to protest against the G-8 meeting to be held in Germany in June 
2007. Issues that we had been discussing all these days—environment, 
climate change, nuclear power, fair trade, and so on were the concerns 
expressed here, too. 

We also visited the Centre for Education and Networking in Nonviolent 
Action “Kurve Wustrow” where we took our lunch and listened to a talk by 
a representative of the initiative “1000 x quer” about anti nuclear power 
activities. Ms Larah Schumacher, a volunteer of Kurve, showed us a movie 
about the action taken by the people against the nuclear material transport 
to Gorleben. This was followed by discussion on the non-violent methods 
that can still be developed over this issue. 
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May Day was a holiday all over Germany. Peter Rauckes took us to the 
border between the East and West Germany. We crossed the river by a 
passenger ferry and walked into the former East Germany on the banks of 
the river. We also had an opportunity to climb up to an old water tower built 
in 1907(now 100 years old) which once supplied water to the city of 
Luneburg. The building is used for exhibitions and displays related to social 
projects, 

One of our interesting engagements in Luneburg was an evening of 
interaction with representatives of different social, ecological and 
development organisations in Luneburg, in the City Hall. We had an 
opportunity to display photos and videos related to our work and made 
presentations of our work. Over coffee, tea, cold drinks, and cakes, we had 
a very interesting discussion on India, development and other issues. The 
harmful effects of globalization seemed to be as much a concern for Germans 
as for us, in India. Questions about vegetarianism, land reform movement 
and inter- religious harmony were also asked. 

Our next appointment was at the University where we were to visit the 
Department of Education and Cultural Studies, (Institut fur Integrated 
Studien) especially their primary teachers’ training centre and the Centre 
for Education for Sustainable Development. The interesting part of the 
primary teachers’ training is an intensive period of study and work in 
primary schools in Tamil Nadu, India. 

Our last engagement in Luneburg included a visit to two different 
schools. Gita, Rita, Ramesh and I visited Gymnasium Johanneum. We met 
the 9th and 12th grade students for a very interesting discussion and 
question-answer session on Indian life and culture. The‘students’ interests 
ranged from the caste system to Bollywood films! The students’ curiosity 
and interest made them continue for 2 sessions instead of one! Ramesh’s 
rendering of “Jai Jagat” was an instant hit and the whole school could be 
heard humming the tune, other students quickly learning it from their fellow 
students who had sung the song with us. 

It was now time to say good-bye to our beloved Luneburg. With heavy 
hearts we departed from the good friends we had made and all our gracious 
hosts who had assembled to bid farewell. Geeta Menon was returning to 
India as she had to take up the responsible position of Principal of her 
Teachers’ Training Institute. We were all going to miss her and she, us. But 
her hosts, kind and considerate Petra and Chris, ensured that she did not 
feel alone and took good care of her. 

Peter, our Godfather, local guardian, friend, philosopher and güle in 
Luneburg, accompanied us to Buchen, from where we were to take our first 
connecting train on the way to Berlin. Peter Ruhe, an old friend, who is 
running the Gandhi Serve Foundation in Berlin, welcomed us. One email 
from Rita, and he had graciously agreed to host us in the city and show us 
around its historic sites. Over the last 20 years, Peter has rendered pioneering 
service to the cause of promoting Gandhian ideas in the West. He was the 
founder of the Gandhi Information Zentrum in Berlin. He has painstakingly 
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collected, conserved and preserved rare photographs of Gandhi which he 
has picked up from many private sources on his many visits to India. Peter 
and his friend Eddie(a Buddhist by inclination) drove us to the UFA FABRIK 
an alternative cultural centre which was to be our home for the next 3 days. 

We visited the Sachsen Hausen Concentration camp and war memorial. 
Built over an area of 300 acres, the place was used to jail and torture all 
political opponents of Hitler and the Nazi regime, by the dreaded Gestapo 
and Secret Police. Over 100,000 people, including Jews have been mercilessly 
tortured and killed here. The complex also has a special memorial in the 
memory of all those who perished here. It was touching to see the memorial 
wreathes placed by visitors, as also the stones and pebbles laid by Jews as 
a mark of respect to the departed. 

No visit to Berlin could be complete without a visit to “Checkpoint 
Charlie”, one of the more famous check posts along the dividing lme between 
what used to be East and West Berlin. One had to pass through very stringent 
security check here, if at all one was permitted to cross it. A stone’s throw 
from here is a building which houses the Checkpoint Charlie Human Rights 
Museum. Founded in 1962 by an activist-journalist, Mr. Rainer Hidebrand, 
the museum is dedicated to nonviolent struggles all over the world. The 
section “From Gandhi to Walesa” vividly portrays the life and work of 
some eminent personalities who had changed the world through 
nonviolence methods. The Museum attracts over 5000 visitors every day. 

As it was 7th May, and the birthday of Gurudev Rabindra Nath Tagore, 
Peter had collaborated with the Indian Embassy in organising a panel 
discussion on Gandhi and Tagore at which our group was invited to 
participate. The discussion, moderated by Prof. Hiltrud Rustau, evoked 
much interest. After a programme of dance and songs by children, we as 
panellists, answered a range of questions on the themes of caste system, 
women’s upliftment, Nai Talim and constructive work, the relevance of 
Gandhi’s ideas today, Khadi, and so on. We focussed more on their 
similarities than on their differences, the great love and respect the two men 
had for each other, Gandhi’s stress on action and practical work, Tagore’s 
stress on beauty and aesthetics. The audience also responded with a wide 
range of questions on Globalization and Indian culture. 

All too soon, it was again time to leave. Peter and Eddie accompanied 
us to the gleaming Berlin Hauptbahnhof (main station) and put us in the 
train to go to Cologne. 

Our host in Cologne was Werner Welschof, a former Via India 
participant, who was inspired by the Via programme in India and 
subsequent visits to other Gandhian constructive work organisations in 
India to start his own initiative in Germany. Thus was born the Gandhi 
Projekt Initiative which works in the area of Fair Trade and helps fund 
small Gandhian educational projects in India. Werner and a few friends, 
work together in this venture in their spare time. Again, one request from 
Rita Roy was enough for Werner and his friends in the initiative to support 
our trip to Calogne. 
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We had been invited to Munster to interact with the Munster Peace 
Forum,.by one Ms Annette Englert who had come to the GPF earlier and 
that afternoon we boarded the train for that city. We were warmly received 
at Munster by Annette and then walked through the city to the Town Hall. 
Munster is also known as the bicycle city. Most of the people use the cycle as 
a mode of travel rather than other vehicles. 

While waiting for the other members of her group, Annette pointed out 
various other historical sites of this medieval town. In the city square, stood 
an old Church, with a very tall tower. She pointed out some cages placed 
there, where dissidents of the church, were placed and left, without food, to 
be starved to death! These cages still stand there, as testimony to the barabaric 
practices of the Church. 

We were formally received inside the Town Hall, which was also the 
scene of the signing of the Historic Treaty of Westphalian Peace, at the end 
of the 30 Years’ war (1648) between Germany and Spain. This is also known 
as the Hall of Peace, and portraits of political leaders, royalty, envoys, as 
well as scenes of the historic occasion adorn the Council walls. 

Our evening dinner-discussion was organised inside an old wooden 
restaurant, which had been lifted piece-by-piece from a nearby village, and 
relocated in the city and rebuilt, as it was earlier, to serve as an ethnic 
restaurant, serving traditional German food! Annette and her friends 
recounted their attempts at bringing peace between different minority groups 
within the city and also the large demonstration and human chain organized 
by them to oppose the war in Iraq. We also talked of possible cooperation 
between peace groups in India and Germany. We returned to Cologne late 
evening. 

The next morning we vacated our rooms in the youth hostel, and then it 
was the turn of Jens and Pia to play hosts to us. Pia picked us up in her car 
and traveled to Bonn, the former capital of West Germany. We went to the 
German Radio and TV Station— Deutsche Welle. It was the office of the . 
Members of the Parliament previously. The staff of the South Asia met us, 
although at that time, there were no broadcasts to this region!! Early next 
morning, after breakfast, we took the train back to Cologne. It was now the 
turn of Ms Vera Jansen, a member of Gandhi Projekt Initiative, and yet 
another former Via India participant, to be our host and guide for the day. 
She and Werner had wisely decided that our days in Cologne should be 
leisurely and we should have an opportunity to explore the city and shops 
on our own. We were to meet later in the day at the home of Werner, where 
we arrived after traversing the city through a maze of underground subways. 
From here, we were to separate from each other. Ramesh and Aditya were to 
stay on in Germany, while Neema, Rita, Babu Lal and I were proceeding to 
Denmark. Neema had to go to Copenhagen. I had to go with Babulal and 
Rita to Aarhus, Denmark and stay there till 20, Rita would be with us for 
two days ana proceed to Norway. Ramesh would join Babu Lal and me in 
Aarhus on 16"? May. 

We returned to Germany on 218 May! It was good to be reunited once 
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again. And strangely, it was good to be back in the now familiar surroundings 
of Hamburg: It was a homecoming of sorts! Karen Engelke, a Via worker, 
met us as we alighted from various different trains. We were escorted to our 
resting places for the night—the ladies, to the home of Karen, and the men, 
to the youth hostel. 

22nd May was our last day in Germany. Petra and Chris, c our friends 
from Luneburg, met us at Karen’s home. After a photo session in front of 
Karen’s house, Karen as well as Chris and Petra drove us to the airport. It 
was good to have moral support of friends in a strange country where we 
did not know the language. We were really touched by their gesture. 

We waved our final good byes to these wonderful, warm-hearted friends, 
and proceeded for security check. The flight to Moscow left on time. The 
transit was smooth and uneventful (we still had memories of the way in), 
and we were finally homeward bound. We had mixed feelings, as we settled 
down in the AEROFLOT flight. Of course, we were looking forward to be 
heading home, after a month’s absence. But our hearts were heavy leaving 
behind the good, warm-hearted people we had met, all along our journey. It 
had been a truly good “exchange” and we must express our gratitude to Via 
e’V, and Peter Rauckes for having enriched our lives with the programme. _ 


S. KULANDAISAMY 
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The Birth of Non-Violence as a 
l _ Political Theory 


Antonino Drago 


1. Gandhi’s non-violent revolution: between utopia and world 
politics 


By comparing the two civilizations, i.e. the traditional Indian and 
the modern Primak the young Gandhi perceived that a great revolution 
was necessary.! 

By connecting in a new way religion and politics through a re- 
evaluation in social terms of the ancient spiritual teaching of ahimsa, 
Gandhi was able to lead successfully a colonial people - the Indian 
people — to obtain the first political liberation from the largest empire 
in the history of mankind - the British empire. -: 

Lanza del Vasto stressed that Gandhi’s revolution represented 
three unprecedented events: 

“A liberation without blood letting. 

A social revolution without revolt. 

The end [at least for a short time] of a war” among Hindus and 
Muslims.” 

His second contribution lies in putting forward a new political 
theory as an alternative to the destructive political theories which 
some nations followed without any care for the devastation they 
produced. The above revolution had a long-term effect in anticipating 
or even promoting at least three more revolutions. 

First of all, Gandhi’s revolution inspired a political revolution in 
the world. After the impressive liberation of the Indian people, some 
more non-violent liberations occurred, more prominent ones among 
them being the revolution in Iran in 1979, in Philippines in 1986, and 
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in East Europe in 1989 - the last one succeeding to change the nature 
of international relations. All these revolutions testified that non- 
violence constitutes an effective means of political redress.’ 


2. The second revolution : the reform of religions 


Non-violence, which is rooted in a personal, subjective attitude, was 
challenged to define a structural worldview. This has led to the 
emergence of a well-developed political theory suggesting radical 

Gandhi sought to achieve a radical reform of Hinduism or “reform 
` of religion”, as it was called by the first European ( Italian) non-violent 
activist Aldo Capitini (1899-1968).4 It started between the two great 
wars when there was widespread domination by the established 
spiritual authorities. This radical reform of religion was accomplished 
inside the Christian tradition independently by another Italian teacher 
of non-violence, Lanza del Vasto (1900-1981), who was a disciple of 
Gandhi for a short time (1938). He suggested a new interpretation of 
two sacred texts - Genesis 3, which belongs to the Judeo-Christian 
tradition, and Apocalypse 13, which belongs to the Christian tradition> 
actually, these two parts agree with the basic tenets of all great religious 
traditions inasmuch as each religion has to pay great attention to: 

i) Going beyond the personal sins, to the collective, structural 
sins; 

ii) The social situation in which spiritual life is oppressed by evil 
forces of a social nature, built by the people themselves. 

Lanza del Vasto defined “non-violence” as the conversion from 
these situations — at both personal and social levels. In this way this 
notion receives a theological basis. Moreover, owing to the relevance 
of the above two texts for all religions, non-violence constitutes the 
first element of a common plank of all great religions, joining them 
together in ethical terms, rather than in dogmatic terms. This is 
precisely what Gandhi had yearned for.® In fact, either at about the 
same time or after Lanza del Vasto, the great religions started a new 
reading of their sacred texts in order to respond to those aspects of 
modern life which oppress spiritual life ( recall the radical change 
that occurred in the Catholic church after the Second Vatican Council). 
This common platform has enabled religions to dissociate themselves 
from wars waged by states (recall Pope’s opposition to Iraq’s war in 
1992). Furthermore, their new emphasis on ethics has led most religions 
to give up the earlier interpretation of religious wars as just wars. 
Instead, they think in terms of collaboration on the basis of the inter- 
religious understanding, to support a spiritual war for justice and 
peace in the world, particularly to rectify the injustices that affect 
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more than 850 million of poor people. The problem becomes more 
urgent as the major states now spend more than a thousand billion 
US dollars for manufacturing and procuring arms. 


3. A third revolution: Galtung’s theory of conflict resolution 


A third revolution, inspired by Gandhi’s revolution, was the 
formulation of a general theory of conflict resolution. 

Common analyses of conflicts took as study-cases the conflicts 
occurring in the context of everyday life, where psychical aspects are 
inextricably intermixed with objective aspects. Scholarly efforts yielded 
a long list of characteristic features of innumerable conflicts, without 
capturing their structural features which went beyond their 
Ppp ence ret they are decisive for comparing conflicts in a structural 
way. 

Galtung succeeded in coming up with a structural representation 
of conflicts.” He looked at conflict in terms of three mutually interacting 
elements, i.e. A, B and C, represented by the three vertices of a 


triangle (Fig. 1). 
* 


Fig.1: Galtung’s representation of conflict 


I reformulate his theory in a manner that I consider is clearer and 
sharper.” It is well-known that in a conflict each party presents his 
dispute in an objective way, with hard facts. Let us consider these 
objective aspects as represented by Galtung’s B. 

Like most conflict analysts, I would like to add to this a subjective 
representation of a conflict, bringing in personal, subjective feelings 
and evaluations. Let us consider these subjective aspects as included 
in Galtung’s C. I think that a major contribution of Galtung was his 
emphasising of a third representation, which includes basic needs, 
among others. Galtung describes it using the word “assumptions”, or 
the basic attitudes of a person involved in a conflict. Indeed, the word 
“assumptions” includes in a simple, although highly synthetic way, 
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both the scientific and the philosophical features of the conflict, as 
well as the intellectual, the ethical and the religious ones. Owing to 
their high relevance for the successful resolution of a conflict, this 
motivational element of the conflict matters as much as the objective 
element. 

Now we are in the position to summarise the subject in the 
following way. Galtung’s definition of a conflict as an A-B-C means 
the following statements: 


1. A conflict, when perceived in its entirety embracing all its features, 
is easy to grasp; 

2. a conflict is a combination of Assumptions, Behavior and 
Contradiction; 

3. put differently, the above three aspects are like three elements inside 
an idea (conflict). 

4. more precisely, a conflict includes a motivational element (A), an 
objective element (B) and a subjective element (C); 

5. in order to obtain a solution which constitutes a victory for both 
parties, these three elements have to be considered together; instead, 
the common trend is to either win the conflict, or to take into 
consideration only one or two of the three elements. 


4. Comparison of Galtung’s theory with both Freud’s theory and 
Mar’ theory 


Let us now compare Galtung’s theory with the three previous theories 
of conflict resolution, namely, Clausewitz’ theory of military conflicts, 
Freud’s theory of internal conflicts and Marx’s theory of class conflicts. 
All of them were enunciated in the 19th Century, but they became 
popular only in the 20th Century. 
Clausewitz’ theory on military conflicts. Inside the “collection of 
fragments”!° we find an enlightening conclusion in the section 1.1.1 
entitled “What is a war?” | 

War is more than a mere chameleon that adapts its characteristics 
to the given case. As a complete phenomenon, its dominant tendencies 
always make war a fascinating trinity, composed of: 


1. primordial violence, hatred, and enmity, which work like a blind 
natural force; 

2. its element of subordination, as an instrument of policy, which makes 
it subject to reason; and 

3. the play of chance and probability, within which the creative spirit 
is free to roam. 


The first of these three aspects concerns mainly the people; the 
second the government; the third the commander and his army. The 
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passions that are to be kindled in war must already be inherent in the 
people; the political aims are the business of government alone; and 
the scope that the play of courage and talent will enjoy in the realm of 
probability and chance depends on the particular character of the 
commander and the army. These three tendencies are like three 
different codes of law, deep-rooted and yet variable in their 
relationship to one another. A theory that ignores any one of them or 
seeks to fix an arbitrary relationship among them would conflict with 
the reality. The task, therefore, is to keep the theory [of war] floating 
among these three tendencies, as the pendulum floats among three 
points of attraction.!! 

It is easy to correlate the above triads to the three elements C, B 
and A proposed by Galtung. 
Freud’s psychoanalysis too suggests three elements, characterised as 
Id, Ego and Super-ego, as interacting inside a single person. Each of 
them presents the same characteristic features of Galtung’s three 
elements of a conflict; indeed, the assumptions A are manifestly the 
idealities of the Super-Ego; whereas the Ego manages the objective 
behaviour B; and the Id is the permanent source of the contradiction 
C; indeed, Freud’s more mature reflection saw the Id as wavering 
between the two polarities of eros and thanatos (love and death). 






Metho- 
dological 
writings 


Fig. 2: Internal conflict according to Freud’s theory 


Freud’s work for theorising internal conflicts eventually resulted 
in a theoretical experience which can be represented by the above 
Fig. 2, where each element is described by a different kind of Freud’s 
writings; this separated illustration of each element manifests the 
traditional difficulty of understanding three ideas in one idea. The 
motivations of a person are described by Freud’s methodological 
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writings, resulting from his analyses on the innumerable psychical 
illnesses, which have been lived phantasmically by his patients. The 
objective elements of the inner conflict are captured in his description 
of the lapsus, the only acts objectively manifesting the inner pulse. 
The subjective elements of conflict are brought out in his book The 
interpretation of the dreams, since the dreams constitute an intimate 
experience of the patient. ' 

Marx's Theory: Let us consider now Marx’s theory. It certainly 
constitutes a much more close approximation to a satisfactory 
understanding of social conflicts than the bourgeois ideology; in the 
latter one the notion of a conflict is pictured in subjective, or even in 
religious terms only, as an interaction between two parties, one of 
which is viewed through ethical stereotypes (rebels, evil minded 
persons, etc.) Even less satisfactory is how capitalists depict their 
conflict with the proletarian class, i.e. in terms of mere resistance to 
capital development. 

Marx’ theory of social conflict too presents three (social) elements 
generating the conflict dynamics of whole society: Capital, Bourgeoisie 
and Proletariat. Also, in this case, each of these social elements can be 
identified with one of the three elements (A, B and C) of Galtung’s 
theory; A with the capital, leading the history of mankind; B with 
Bourgeoisie, as substantiating the historical application of the capital; 
and C with the Proletarians, as victims of the contradictions of the 
social structure. 

Moreover, Marx too described the three elements of social conflict 
by three different kinds of writings. The fragment on the machines is an 
attempt at analysing the motivations of the capitalist society from the 
perspective of a very advanced technological development; The Capital 
is an attempt at describing the objective historical dynamics of society 
as it is managed by the bourgeoisie; The Parisian Manuscripts represent 
the contradiction, ie. the conflict as it is seen subjectively from the 
perspective of the proletariat suffering the structural oppression. 

It is apparent that Marx’s theory may lead to an objective 
representation of capitalist economy, which is the well-known vulgar 
economic theory, as the Marxist movement, since Engels’ leadership, 
did. This in fact means that Marx’s theory was simplified for 
representing the conflict by means of two elements only, i.e. capitalism 
and proletariat. This is the usual dualist representation of a conflict, 
inside which there exists no intention other than the suppression of 
the other party. 

Notice that in a society each element of Marx’s conflict is well- 
represented by a corresponding specific group; the bourgeoisie, the 
proletarians and the capitalists. Each group has the capability to build 
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Fig. 3: Marx's three elements of social conflict 


a specific ideology from its own viewpoint. 

Marx’ theory includes both bourgeoisie and proletariat inside the 
same conflictual scheme. The consequent contradiction is not suffered 
by the proletariat only, but also by the bourgeoisie, which has the 
difficult task of controlling and managing the rebellious labour-power. 
In this sense the triangle applies neither to proletariat only, nor to 
bourgeoisie only, but to both. In other words, the triangle describes 
both as sharing a common destiny inside the same historical process. 
By recalling that Marx’s philosophical source was Hegel’s philosophy 
of historical development, we recognize that the above description 
constitutes in fact an application of Galtung’s triangle to the historical 
development of the Absolute Spirit, whose particular three “moments” 
are the capital, the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. In other words, 
the above application of Galtung’s triangle, describes the interaction 
between three elements of class conflict, not from the proletariat’s 
viewpoint, but from an absolute historical viewpoint, i.e. in an 
essentially Hegelian way. We will return to this point later. 

According to Marx, the historical conflict among capital, 
bourgeoisie and proletarian class will be solved when the exploited 
class will become aware of the historical development of the whole 
society. But he did not specify the social process of how the awareness 
of the proletarians will grow, and how the process will achieve the 
desirable social change. On the contrary, in Freud’s theory the solution 
of a conflict is pursued by confining the conflict to building positive 
human relations, i.e. through dialogue. In other words, Freud’s theory 
closely resembles conflict resolution of a non-violent kind. 

The above two theories are concerned with two social polarities 
of conflicts - the personal one and the historical one respectively. We 
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found that both theories agree with Galtung’s (corrected) theory on 
conflicts. We conclude that Galtung’s crucial suggestion accomplished 
the first move for achieving a complete non-violent theorization of 
conflicts of all kinds. 


5. Towards a more advanced theory for representing a conflict 


In my opinion, the main criticism which can be leveled against Galtung’s 
theory is that he has missed a crucial point of conflict by not identifying 
the actors the A-B-C triangle refers to. Each opponent perceives a 
contradiction; but, surely, each opponent perceives it in a different 
way. Hence, it is apparent that the notion of “contradiction” C has to 
be differently attributed to each of the two actors. Moreover, the 
assumptions of the two opponents may be even more different, if not 
mutually divergent. The same holds true for B - the behaviour not 
being the same in each of the two parties. To ignore this fact constitutes 
a hindrance for clearly representing the conflict, even from the 
viewpoint of an outside observer. Owing to this fact, the application 
of Galtung’s original theory does not provide us a wholesome 
explanation. 

In order to formulate a well defined theory, it is necessary to 
attribute all the three elements - A, B and C- to each opponent in a 
conflict. We obtain a little more complex theory, where the three 
elements of a conflict are multiplied with the two opponents, giving 
rise to six elements. 

Further, Galtung sought to synthesize the motivation represented 
by A by means of two dichotomic options. He defined them in subjective 
terms, or interpersonal terms (i.e. either vertical interpersonal 
relationships or horizontal relationships, either collective homogeneity 
or individual diversity!%). Rather, I define them in terms of thè 
structural aspects of the conflict as follows.!4 

Gandhi's revolution was the first revolution which bravely relied 
upon “non-violence”, which is not a positive word (whereas 
Christianism relied upon “love”, Liberalism upon “freedom”, socialist 
movement upon “justice”, etc.). 

In fact, this word “non-violence” introduced a novelty into the 
dominant thinking of the Western tradition, since it leads to a different 
logical thinking. Actually, the word “non-violence” is not a negative 
one in its connotations. It is at the same time a double negative word 
(because “violence” is a negative word too). Moreover, it cannot be 
equated to a corresponding positive word like love, benevolence and 
care. In this case, it is not true that “two negations affirm”, as people 
say. Studies in mathematical logic found that the very borderline 
between classical logic and most kinds of non-classical logic is 
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constituted by the failure of the double negation law.!> Hence, the 
word “non-violence”, by lacking a corresponding positive word, leads 
us to think differently from traditional Western thinking, which is 
- based on the deductive method, governed by classical logic. In other 
words, non-violence introduced into the thinking of the Western 
civilization represents a radical alternative.16 

“ In social terms, it is easy to recognise that the main political agenda 
of the non-violent teachers is to criticize Western social development. 
In fact, the idea of non-violence was used for suggesting a new kind 
of society (eg. Gandhi advocating collective handwork production, 
new fair trade, new education, cooperation, delegated social power, 
etc.). Gandhi sought to evolve an alternative model to the Western 
one, focussed on solving the basic problems of the populace, rather 
than allow free access to social power rest in a few persons. Indeed, 
the leading idea of Tolstoy and subsequently Gandhi and the other 
major teachers of non-violence was that an alternative society can be 
evolved, and must be strived for in order to avoid the evils of the 
Western civilization. Lanza del Vasto charged the Western tradition 
for overemphasising science and technology. He charged these two 
social institutions for being responsible for world oppression in present 
times. In sum, the word “non-violence” generated a new way of 
thinking, inside non-classical logic, enabling us to locate. social life in 
a deeper way, to discover a new world, in particular a different kind 
of organisation of society. 
6. Two models of conflict resolution 


We now have an alternative option on the kind of organisation of 
society with the advent of non-violence as an organizing principle. 
This can be described as a choice made between an abstract increase 
in aggressive tools so as to be blind to persons, and an improvement 
in personal relations. 

By drawing on these two options, the resulting pair of choices 
fashion one’s attitudes about conflict resolution, or determine the 
preferred model of conflict resolution. Four models of conflict 
resolution (MoCRs) emerge from the above discussion. In consonance 
with Galtung’s A-B-C triangle, each MoCR pictures a conflict through 
three kinds of representation about the different levels of awareness 
each opponent has on the conflict at issue in terms of the. factual, the 
emotional and the motivational elements. 

Conflicts are rooted in reality, also in our attitudes; the MoCR are 
essentially different models, owing to the incommensurability 
phenomenon that exists, to draw a term from Thomas Kuhn. As a 
result, there is no hope to achieve a historical era of passive peace. 
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Nonviolence is at odd with pacifism. As a third consequence, one 
may approach a conflict in four radically different ways; this number 
adds to difficulties in facing a conflict. As a fourth consequence, a 
conflict between two parties constitutes a serious problem when either 
party does not withdraw from his couple of choices merging from 
the two different MoCRs. Finally, when an opponent changes his basic 
choices, he experiences a personal revolution; i.e. an inner change in 
his personality. This change is similar to what, in religious terms, is 
called a process of conversion.!” 

Among the four MoCRs, two are the most relevant ones, ie. the 
military MoCR, characterized by the choices AI & AO - truly, a paradigm 
in Kuhn’s sense, owing to its strong influence on past society -, and 
the non-violent MoCR, characterized by the choices PI & PO. The above 
scheme may be applied to a great number of conflicts provided we. 
can divide the actors into two categories - the “military” one and the 
“non-violent” one. The well-known prisoner’s dilemma presents the 
above two MoCRs, that is an egocentric attitude versus a cooperative 
attitude. 18 

F. Fornari characterised the philosophies of the respective 
representatives of the two MoCRs, i.e. a military man and a 
conscientious objector, by means of the following two mottos, 
respectively “Mors tua, vita mea” (Your death, my life) and “Mors 
mea, vita nostra” (My death, our life).19 


7. The more general theory of four models of social development 


Let us qualify again the option between violence and non-violence, 
now in structural terms. The table given below suggests the 
corresponding structures; in the military MoCR linked up with violence 
comes the arms’ race, which is an absolutist increase of the destructive 
capability (AD; in the non-violent MoCR linked up with non-violence 
comes increase of the personal relationships (PI). In history this option 
is a characteristic feature of the network of non-violent movementss 
(and then, the ecologist one with respect to the relationship of mankind 
with nature). It is incompatible with the arms’ race which represents 
hard progress. In this way we obtain the option on the kind of 
development - either a social development based upon an absolutistic, 
mythical increase (AI) which corresponds with the military model or 
a social development based on an increase of personalistic nature (PD), 
which corresponds with the nonviolent model. In the Table it is 
represented by defensive development, whose two polarities are 
defence by means of nuclear weapons and non-violent people’s 
defence; it may be represented by energy planning also - nuclear 
power versus solar energy. 
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In geometrical terms, development may be pictured by means of 
an axis representing this dichotomic option. Being independent from 
the kind of the organisation of a society, it cuts in a transversal way 
the traditional axis of the option of Western politics, which was built 
according to the two opposite ways of organizing a society; i.e., 
according to the two polarities of freedom (right) on one hand, and 
justice (left) on the other. In other words, to the option on the kind of 
development one has to add the already qualified option on the kind 
of organization — either an authoritarian one (AO) working through 
hierarchical laws, or a problem-based one (PO) aimed at collectively 
looking for a new method capable of solving a given general problem. 

A pair of choices on these two options gives one four models of 
development or MoDs (blue: USA; red: USSR; yellow: Islam; green: 
Gandhian movements), in agreement to their first theorizations by 
both Lanza del Vasto and Galtung.” In geometrical terms, by crossing 
the axis representing the option on the organization of society with 
the axis representing the option on the kind of development one 
obtains four quadrants, which represent the four MoDs. We obtain 
the figure below, based upon a specific kind of development, the 
defence development; hence, the four quadrants represent the four 
MoDs with respect to the increase of the national defence. 


Destructive military (IA) 
BLU 


YELLOW 





Nonviolent (PI) 


Fig. 4: Distribution of Main Countries, populations and movements 
with respect to the four models of development 


Abbreviations: Isr = Israel; GB = Great Britain; F = France; In = India; 
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Pak = Pakistan; ex-Yu = ex-Yugoslavia; Svi = Sviss; C.o.s = conscientious 
obiectors; Western nonv. = Western nonviolent people; Gandhian 
nonv. = Gandhian nonviolent people. 

All the locations in the figure actually are wide areas, with blurred 
boundaries. The location of a country is determined by the degree of 
control exercised by its population on its defence politics. 

The notion of four MoDs is remarkable because it correspondg 
with the great political theories and their relationships with 
interpersonal non-violence. It introduces a political pluralism, no moze 
the absolutistic political theories, no more the dualistic theories tending 
to a final monistic power in society, but the coexistence of four MoDs, 
among which the green MoD does not want to prevail upon the other 
ones, but persuade those belonging to the other MoDs. 

Hence, for the first time a pluralist theory of politics is born according 
to which political struggles are no longer aimed at eliminating or 
suppressing the adversary ideologies as well as their social orders, 
but build their own models of development and then to persuade all 
people to join it. The only political programme of suppression which 
the green MoD pursues is through persuasion of mankind. The goal 
is to suppress modern war, which, through its weapons of mass 
destruction, has reached absurd levels of inhumanity. 

It is because of certain developments in the 20th Century that the 
red MoD emerged and it got into a confrontation with the blue MoD, 
whereas the other two models grew up slowly, the yellow one through 
a modernization of traditional Islamic states, and the green.MoD 
without reaching a representative state, because its ideal of a federative 
state of self-reliant entities is far too removed from present politics. 
This lack of a definitive political order is the reason for the discredit 
of the green movement as an essentially ineffective movement in the 
decisional sites. But the 1989 people liberations proved that even 
grassroots movements can perform drastic political change inside 
States, radical changes even in the MoD.?! 

Asa verification of the validity of the above theoretical scheme, it 
is easy to interpret’ the four MoDs as categories that can reflect the 
abrupt and unforeseen political transformations of 1989 and their 
immediate consequences. A drastic change in the MoDs occurred. 
Before 1989 their number was essentially two, i.e. the blue one and 
the red one. After 1989 the number was four, because the green MoD 
was born in the North and the yellow MoD became a great antagonist 
of Western civilization. As a whole, the four MoDs introduced 
mankind to a new division, between the North (blue and red MoDs) 
and the South (yellow and green MoDs). 

In particular, one can easily interpret the history’ of national 
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defence. The non-violent liberations that occurred in the year 1989 
delegitimised the growth of the weapons and encouraged the 
strengthening of alternative institutions and means like the UN, laws 
legitimising conscientious objectors and’alternative’ defence. Some 
examples are the Italian State Committee for a Civil, non-armed, non- 
violent defence and the Spanish law 29/2005 for non-violent 
interposition. : 
‘ . In retrospect, we see that, in 20th century, the political theory of 
non-violence'grew from an ethical view (Tolstoy’s, Gandhi's and M.L. 
King’s too) to philosophical worldviews (Capitini’s and Lanza del 
-Vasto’s attitudes) to a political theory (Lanza del Vasto’s and Galtung’s 
theories), thereby evolving a new structural thinking in both society 
and political life. mes 
In fact, the challenge to present non-violence in structural terms 

‘ig hard. Indeed, Western civilisation led human reason on one hand 
to conciliate in an unitarian, organic scheme the various scientific theories 
relating to all kinds of reality, and on the other hand to maintain it as 
an inescapable necessity (at least, in extreme circumstances) to fight 
conflicts by destroying persons. Instead Gandhi's teachings addressed 
human reason to consider as an inescapable ethical task the 
reconciliation of conflicting persons, by viewing all them inside an organic, 
global unity, constituting the only true reality. It also engages in an 
unavoidable conflict with traditional Western science (“non-violence is a 
Science”). 

“u This change in attitude substantiates what already both Kant and 
‘then Capitini suggested as a paradigm shift in traditional rationality; 
i.e. a conversion of Western philosophical reason from the searching 
of the “noumenos” to an ethical attitude of giving a positive adjunction 
to' the reality. This introduction of non-violence into ethics affects 
even theories of politics, overcoming in structural terms Machiavelli’s 
ideology of separating ethics from politics. 


8. A comparison with the scientific theories on conflicts 


The Western tradition followed the military MoCR only, a truly monist 
attitude, which was so dominant as to cancel any alternative. Thus, at 
present, one has to make an effort for discovering a complete, 
consistent and adequate theorization on the non-violent MoCR. The 
first theorizations by Tolstoy, Gandhi, Lanza del Vasto, M.L. King 
were ethical in nature - the basic choices of the non-violent MoCR 
have been suggested by them in an implicit way only. Their basic 
notions such as love, confidence, brotherhood, truth, etc., belong 
primarily to the subjective realm. Instead, the above foundation of a 
MoCR seeks to achieve a complete characterisation of the non-violent 
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way to solve conflicts by bringing in structural categories in terms of 
choices. The choices constitute an intellectual novelty, because they 
are more than mere notions; they are choices built upon notions and 
have deeper meanings. This is a new feature hitherto unknown to the 
Western tradition. 

With the aim of verification, let us compare this interpretation of 
` conflict resolution with previously suggested theories. It is easy to 
recognise that both Freud’s psychoanalysis and Marx’s theory share 
the same basic choices PI & PO of the non-violent MoCR. Indeed, the 
organization of Marx’ theory lacks principles, as well as deductions 
(no AO); rather, it puts - even in the title of the main book - the great 
problem of how to overcome capitalism (PO) in the history of 
mankind, - i.e. how to know its dynamics and how to overthrow this 
exploitative social structure. Moreover, he characterizes the historical 
progress of capitalism as a mythical development for an unbounded 
growth (Al). He suggests the need to achieve a communist society, 
Le. one that ensures both “ social humanity and human society”, i.e. a 
society developing both the individual and the collective dimensions 
of each person (PI). 

However, Marx’ theory, when recognised as a PI and PO theory, 

‘no more represents a historical development according to the ‘absolute 

spirit’ viewpoint, as a single triangle A-B-C did. It rather represents 
the conflict from the viewpoint of the proletariat struggling against 
both bourgeoisie and capital; thus, we have to apply Table 1, where 
two opposite ways of solving conflict are illustrated. Let us notice 
that initially, the proletarians followed’a non-violent MoCR by 
inventing several non-violent techniques (strike, boycott, 
manifestations, etc.); the bourgeoisie repressed it by economic means 
and, as a last resort, by police means, in a parallel way to the military 
model of conflict resolution, although lowered to the police level. In 
terms of Galtung’s triangle, the proletarians have the assumptions PI 
and PO, whereas its behaviour B was equivalent to factory work, 
together with non-violent actions of contestation and rebellion, because 
they suffer the contradiction C of a lower salary than the desirable 
one. 

The same choices hold true for Freud’s theory too. It rejected the 
metaphysical theory of soul (AO) for trying to solve problems (PO) 
of psychical nature; moreover, he rejected any pressure from the 
outside on the patient (AT), instead relying upon interpersonal dialog 
(PD... ` 

Let us notice that conflicts are better understood when the 
subjective representation is reduced to the extent possible; in this 
case it is easier to represent the conflict through the apparent tools of 
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the objective representation together with the well recognised 
dichotomic choices. This is the case with a war, which subordinates 
all subjective feelings to structural and behavioural need. But war 
being an unforeseeable interaction of great magnitude, the role of 
each party, as well as the dynamics of the process, is commonly 
recognised in a partial way only. Indeed, the more advanced 
achievement in this theory, i.e. Clausewitz’ studies, cannot be 
considered a complete theory, as the author himself acknowledges.” 

Rather, it is a conflict between scientific theories which represents 
a conflict without any subjectivity. We can exploit this situation, 
provided that we are able to go beyond the objective features of the 
scientific theories, their basic choices. Let us consider Kuhn’s analysis 
of the most formalised situations, ie. the conflicts between scientific 
theories. Kuhn’s historical categories - normal science, paradigm, 
anomaly, crisis, revolution, Gestalt change - are very suggestive; yet 
they are composed of notions belonging to the subjective 
representation only, and moreover - as it is well-known - they are ill- 
defined.*4 However, by reading accurately his book we see that the 
period of time he considered - almost three centuries -, Kuhn took 
into account , in agreement with the traditional view, the dominant 
Newton’s mechanics only, which (likely as the military MoCR) either 
included as its further variations all novelties or obscured them as 
immature theories (for instance in 19th Century, chemistry or thermo- 
dynamics). This feature of dominating other MoCR characterizes this 
theory as a paradigm. 

This fact suggests that Kuhn’s paradigmatic theory, i.e., Newtonian 
theory, reveals the dominant choices of a scientific theory; indeed we 
easily recognise that this theory is based on progressive mathematics, 
i.e. the infinitesimal analysis; which relies upon the infinitesimals, that 
is the substantiation of the actual infinity (AD; and its organization is 
a hierarchical one, deduced from few axioms (AO). In the history of 
science one recognises a theory whose choices are the opposite ones, 
i.e. classical chemistry; its mathematics is bounded to the rational 
numbers, i.e. the potential infinity only (PI) and its organisation is 
based upon the problem to discover which are the elements 
constituting matter (PO). The same alternative characters can be 
recognised in Lobachevsky’s theory, first introducing non-Euclidean 
geometries, and in the original S. Carnot’s thermodynamics. 

, As a consequence, two well basic options are recognised in science 

too, and they are similar to the social options.” The scientific sharing 
of the two basic options gives the best evidence that they are basic 
for the human understanding of the reality and allows us to consider 
all four MoCRs as the most general setting as possible. 
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An illustration of the several actors and theorists of conflicts in a 
synthetic way can be presented by means of the following. 


Al 


(Negative peace) 
Absolutistic power 


United Nations 
Leibniz 
URSS Lederach  (“Calculemus!”) 


AO 





Fig. 5: The several theories of conflict resolution according to the four MoCR 


An illustration of all these actors and theorists would take too 
much space. I bound myself to a little remark about the well-known 
Lederach’s theory. It is a partial theory, because it does not cover 
Freud’s and Marx’ theories, as well the traditions of both the Great 

‘Inquisitor and the policemen chiefs. Moreover this theory is in 
agreement with an official point of view. 

Let us remark that the above two theories represent the two social 
polarities of conflicts, the personal one (Freud), historical one (Marx’ 
single triangle A-B-C), social one (Marx according to two A-B-C 
triangles) and scientific polarities. Moreover, the history of science 
corroborates previous theory of conflict. We conclude that the first 
move for achieving a complete non-violent theorization of conflict is 
- more than to invent new theories - to recollect, reconstruct and 
connect together the already presented theories. 
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A person is capable of managing a positive interaction among all 
these actors when he achieves full awareness of his personality. But 
this educational process is difficult, since a dilemma often occurs, 
merging from disagreement among the three interior actors; in this 
case, each actor acts in an indeperident way. A person then has to 
conceive his conflict; but commonly, owing to his suffering, he refers 
to only two different actors. An emotional, subjective representation 
refers to both Id and Ego, but not to the inaccessible Super-Ego; an 
objective representation refers to both Ego and Super-Ego, but not to 
the hidden Id; a motivational representation emphasises both Id and 
Super-Ego, but is unable to see the suffering Ego. No surprise if a 
person, experiencing internal conflicts, feels helpless to reconcile these 
three representations of his internal situation. 
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Understanding the Protracted 
Conflict in West Papua, Indonesia 


Paul Rahmat, SVD 


Introduction z 


West PAPUA HAS become a land of unsettled disputes and violent 
conflicts since the region was taken over by Indonesia from the Dutch 
colony on 1 May 1963. This paper provides an analysis of the protracted 
conflict in West Papua between indigenous Papuans and the central 
government. Following Johan Galtung’s Transcend method,! this 
analysis focuses on diagnosis and prognosis of the Papua conflict in 
order to raise the question of what kind of intervention could be 
made in responding to conflict in West Papua. 

The diagnosis of the Papua deep-rooted conflict focuses on three 
areas of concern: militarization, natural resources and livelihood, and 
identity. 

“S West Papua conflict from 1963 to 2004 
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1. Militarization of West Papua 


Militarization has become a focal concern and the source of grave 
violations of human rights in West Papua today. The militarization of 
West Papua can be seen both in expansion of the territorial commands 
and an increase in the number of combat troops. West Papua has 
become a new military command called Komando Daerah Militer 
(KODAM) which has its headquarters in Jayapura, capital of West 
Papua province. The territorial command expands at all levels: 
province, district, sub-district and village.* 

Expansion of the territorial command resulted in increased 
numbers of military personnel. There have already been three 
battalions of troops stationed in the cities of Jayapura, Nabire and 
Sorong. Each battalion has between 4,900 and 6,000 troops. The central 
government has plans to post three new battalions in Wamena, Timika, 
and Merauke. The new troops division sent to Papua will be based in 
Sorong close to where British Petroleum (BP) will extract liquefied 
natural gas in the Tangguh project. The number of troops would then 
increase from 30,000 to 50,000 personnel. The Indonesian Minister of 
Defense Yuwono Sudarsono has announced plans to send 15,000 more 
troops to West Papua by 2010.3 

The militarization of West Papua is a reflection of political and 
economic policies of the central government and has been influenced 
by current issues of security and the political dynamic at the local 
level and the global issue of terrorism. 


Political Concerns 


West Papua forms the western half of the island of New Guinea and 
became a Dutch colony from 1828 until 1962. Even after recognition 
of Indonesian sovereignty by the Dutch in 1949, Papua continued to 
remain under the rule of the Dutch. In 1962, the Dutch temporarily 
transferred the authority for Papua territory to the United Nations 
(UN) represented by the United States of America. In the process of 
transferring the authority, Indonesia took over West Papua on May 1, 
1963. The US took the initiative to conduct a referendum supervised 
by the UN to determine the political status of Papua. The referendum 
took place in 1969 and no more than 1,025 Papuan traditional leaders 
of the 800,000 strong Papuans took part in so-called “Act of Free 
Choice” in Jakarta, thousands miles away from Papua, under great 
physical pressure from the Indonesian army.* The Indonesian 
government claimed that Papuans willingly joined with Indonesia and 
became the 26th Province under Indonesian rule. Not all Papuans, 
however, are satisfied with the controversial outcome of the “Act of 
Free choice.” In the early 1970's, right after the referendum, the Free 
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Papua Movement (Organisasi Papua Merdeka = OPM) was founded 
with the goal of Papua self-determination and independence.” 

The formation of OPM was perceived by the central government 
as a threat that endangered the unitary state of the Republic of 
Indonesia (NKRI). Jakarta identified the OPM as a separatist 
movement. To monitor the OPM activities the national government 
began to send national troops (TNI) to West Papua. C. Scott and N. 
Tebay noted that the Indonesian military conducted three large-scale 
military operations in the 1960s against the Papuans. The military 
operations aimed at eradicating Papuan resistance, consolidating the 
power of security forces at the time of the Act of Free Choice, and 
strengthening Indonesian administrative authority throughout 
the territory in order to influence the outcome of Papuan’s referendum. 
It was estimated that around 30,000 Papuans were killed as a result of 
military interventions before the referendum was conducted.® 

In the 1980s the New Order government headed by Suharto 
conducted a policy called “Daerah Operasi Militer” (Military Operation 
Zone = DOM) where a large number of troops were placed in the 
critical zones such as Aceh, East Timor and Papua. The DOM policy in 
Papua, Aceh and East Timor aimed at crushing separatist movements, 
human rights activists and protecting the state’s vital assets which 
were managed by foreign companies such as Exxon Mobil in Aceh 
and Freeport Mc Moran in Papua. 


Economic Interest 


West Papua is the largest province in Indonesia and contains the richest 
natural resources such, as tropical forests, minerals, oil, copper and 
gold. The natural resources are of great value to the Indonesian state, 
military and business elite. In April 1967, U.S based Freeport Mc Moran 
signed a Contract of Work (COW) with Indonesia’s New Order 
government headed by General Suharto. ‘Along with the effort to 
monitor the separatist movement in Papua, security forces were 
assigned to protect the state’s vital economic interests in West Papua, 
including US-based copper and gold mining. 

Freeport maintains close ties to the Indonesian military, which 
has been accused of human rights abuses. Since the early 1970s, the 
Indonesian military has used Freeport infrastructure — airport, roads, 
port site for military operations against Papuan civilians and the OPM. 
The Institute for Human Rights Study and Advocacy (ELSHAM) has 
documented more than 150 cases of individual killings of Amungme, 
a local community and other indigenous peoples in and around the 
mine since 1970s.” The Catholic Bishop of Jayapura reported allegations 
of human rights violations in December 1994 and May 1995. The 
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violations included 16 extra judicial executions, four disappearances, 
arbitrary detentions and torture.’ The violations involved security 
officers who were specially hired by PT Free Port Indonesia.? 

A report by Amnesty International10 claimed that Freeport 
provided financial and logistic support to the Indonesian military and 
police. The company reportedly agreed to pay the military a one- 
time sum of US $35 million, to be supplemented by an annual donation 
of $ 11 million. In addition, Freeport had to pay for the construction 
of military headquarters, recreational facilities, parade ground, and 
ammunition storage facilities. A confidential document written in 
February 2003 revealed that Freeport McMoran paid the Indonesian 
military $ 5.6 million in 2002 and $4.7 million in 2001 to protect their 
employees at Papua’s Grasberg mine.!! Thus, militarization of West 
Papua has become a secret business project of the military institution 
and Jakarta elites who collaborated with national business people 
„and foreign companies. 


The Local Context: The Military and Militias in West Papua . 


The fall of Suharto in April 1998 led to a period of relative openness 
in Indonesia and a demand for total reformation in all sectors of 
statehood. If people in the whole of Indonesia were passionate to 
demand a total reformation of nation and society including the realm 
of politics, economy, law, and security, Papuans captured the spirit of 
national reformation as an opportunity to raise the pro-independence 
sentiment. During May 29 — June 4, 2000 Papuans held the second 
national congress in Jayapura, which was financially and morally 
supported by President Abdulrahman Wahid (Gus Dur). The outcome 
of the congress underlined three resolutions that affirmed: sovereignty 
of Papua as a nation and state since 1 Decemtber 1961; rejection of the 
` 1962 New York Agreement and the outcome of the 1969 Act of Free 
Choice. 13 j i 

The congress also asked for permission of President Gus Dur in 
using Papuan’s national symbols such as the Morning Star flag. In the 
spirit of reformation, President Gus Dur gave his permission to 
Papuans using the name “Papua Province” instead of Irian Jaya, and 
flying the Papuan flag although the House Representatives (DPR) and 
military elites did not agree. The local communities seemed to be so 
overwhelmed that many Papuans perceived that their long desire for 
independence would be realized soon. The pro-independence 
sentiment led to the spontaneous formation and activities of Papuan 
Task Forces (Satgas Papua), which demonstrated Papuans’ nationalist 
sentiment and ethnic identity. The political freedom and the euphoria 
of this independence sentiment increased the repression by security 
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forces against Papuans.'4 The Wamena conflict in 2000 was an example 
of police repression against pro-independence Papuans. 

Papuan Task Forces (Satgas Papua) were entrusted with the task 
to keep security during the Papuan congress and disseminate the 
congress resolutions to the grassroot communities. This led to a 
reaction from other militia groups such as Lascar Jihad, an Islamic 
militant group, and Barisan Merah Putih, a national militia group. 
These militias considered it their duty to protect Islamic communities 
in West Papua from Christian attacks and defend the integration of 
the Republic of Indonesia (NKRI) from “Christian” separatists.» The 
idea of a threat to the Muslim community by Christians was encouraged 
by Indonesian security forces in order to escalate a horizontal conflict 
between ethnic and religious groups enabling the security forces to 
‘intervene in the name of protecting the people and resolving the 
problem. This.is a part of the military strategy in West Papua as in 
other parts of Indonesia.!6 Communal riots are used as a ploy to 
legitimize repressive actions against civilians. 


The Global Context: Terrorism & the “War on Terror” Policy 


The global issue of terrorism has serious implications in Indonesia _ 
both at the national and local level. The Indonesian government has 

accused Jamaah Islamiah (D of having a link with the international 

terrorist network Al Qaeda. Under pressure from the US and 

Australia, the Indonesian government has successfully passed an anti- 

terrorist bill. The US government under President Bush’s 

administration has signed a military treaty of collaboration with the 

Indonesian government and financially supported the Indonesian 

police and army to counter terrorism in Indonesia. 

In the Indonesian context, the term “terrorist” is not limited to 
Jamaah Islamiah and Al Qaeda. It also signifies those who are involved 
in pro-independence or self-determination movements or protesters 
against human rights abuses. Kirksey & Roemajauw point out: 
“Terrorism is a geopolitical definition and decisions are made about 
provision of political, economic and military resources when terrorism 
is defined. Since the World Trade Center came crashing down, being 
named as a terrorist can have very serious consequences. Nation- 
states, which are able to appropriate and manipulate the discourse of 
global terrorism, stand to gain resources for resolving their local 
domestic disputes by defining self-determination movements as 
terrorist organizations.”!” The OPM, unknown armed groups or 
persons, and even civilian Papuans who are protesting peacefully are 
often labeled and stigmatized.as subversives, separatists or hard- 
core terrorists. Criminalization of Papuans as terrorists gives the ` 
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Indonesian police and army enough leeway to crack down on Papuans 
as well as legitimize their military repression against civilians. 
Consequences: Insecurity and grave Human Rights Abuses 


The continuing presence and activities of the Indonesian military in 
West Papua have caused human rights abuses. Amnesty International 
prepared a report on grave human rights abuses committed by 
Indonesian security forces. The abuses include: 


A ban on even peaceful expressions of pro-independence sentiment and 
symbols; disproportionate and often lethal use of force by Indonesian 
police and military forces, against pro independence demonstrators; 
torture and brutal beatings of detainees, at times in plain view of witness...; 
ethnic and racial discrimination by government authorities, particularly 
directed against Papuans from central highlands; intimidation of 
journalists, human rights activists, and others who attempt to expose 
abuses by the security forces; and arrest and imprisonment of Papuan 
leaders for nonviolent advocacy of independence.!8 


Besides the military brutality, the exploitation of natural resources 
resulting in the scarcity of livelihoods for local people has become a 
source of tension in West Papua. The Wasior case’? in 2001 was an 
example of tension between police and Papuans relating to resources- 
based issues. Initially, there was a dispute between indigenous Papuans 
and the logging company PT Darna Mukti Persada (PT DMP) because 
the company paid compensation that was considered too low for loss 
of lands and livelihoods. On March 28, 2001 the local people protested 
the unfair compensation by blocking the road leading to the PT DMP 
base camp. Three days later, the PT DMP was attacked by an 
unidentified armed group causing the death of three employees. 
Although there was no evidence about a direct link between the attack 
and the protest, local Indonesian authorities were quick to accuse the 
independence movement, the OPM and its armed wing, the PTN, of 
responsibility. For that reason, the Indonesian riot police, BRIMOB, 
began operations around the villages where the incident took place, 
shooting in the air resulting in widespread feelings of fear amongst 
the villagers. 

The tensions between Papuans and security forces have generated 
a cycle of violence. On the one hand, the brutality of the Indonesian 
military operations encouraged Papuans to increase their demand _-for 
independence from Indonesia. On the other hand, security forces 
repressed the OPM or unknown armed groups who attacked police, 
military posts, and settlers. Neles Tebay noted that since Indonesia 
occupied West Papua in May 1, 1963 there have been 12 military 
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operations, which have killed at least 100,000 Papuans.”? 
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2 Livelihood and Resource-based Conflict 


The struggle over land and natural resource rights is a key aspect of 
the conflict in Papua. The violent conflict over natural resources is 
related to many overlapping factors - destructive operations of logging 
and mining industry, economic interest of capitalists, military 
repression, and political power. 

Papuans who were interviewed by the International Crisis Group 
(ICG) felt that outsiders have unfairly exploited logging.” They were 
not opposed to the logging industry as such, but to the unfair practices 
of timber companies. About half of Papua, 22 million hectares, is 
classed as “production forest”, as opposed to conservation areas. 
Forestry concessions cover 13 million hectares (60%) dominated by 
Suharto’s cronies, retired generals, Jakarta politicians, and business 
tycoons. Meanwhile, the rights of local communities over land and 
forest are ignored. The undermining of Helgenen paa 8 Pa 
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forestry officials say there are some economic benefits for Papuans, 
such as jobs, workers from outside still dominate the jobs. 

Local and regional elites such as district head (bupati) and officers 
in security forces (Korem, Koramil, Babinsa) play a key role with 
business people and foreign companies and, of course, get benefits 
from their business allies. Timber companies negotiated with village 
leaders to sign away their adat (customary) rights over forests by 
inviting them to town hotels and offering alcohol and women.” They 
often promise to build houses, roads, churches or other infrastructure, 
but rarely keep these promises. 

When local people get angry because of unfair logging business, 
they sometimes blockade the logging camps. The companies usually 
call their military allies, troops or Brimob riot police to settle the 
problems by intimidating and beating the villagers, and shooting in 
the air. Military and police often build their posts close to logging 
areas to protect the companies. The villagers protesting against the 
companies are accused of being separatist guerrillas. In such situations, 
conflicts are inevitable. The incident at Wasior on March 2001 was an 
example of the intersection between the timber industry and the wider 
conflict in West Papua. In the incident three company staff were killed 
by a Papuan armed group. Brimob riot police were sent to crack down 
the killers and protect other logging companies, causing many villagers 
to flee in fear. Six civilians were murdered by police on their way 
home from a celebration.” 

The copper and gold mine company Freeport Mc Moran (Freeport) 
from the US is the most controversial foreign company in Indonesia. 
The presence and operations of Freeport Mc Moran in the district of 
Timika has a long historical record of tensions and disputes since it 
signed production contracts with the New Order regime led by 
Suharto in 1967. ICG reports 9 cases of conflict occurring from 1994 to 
2002 relating to Freeport operations.” The conflict and violence break 
out for several reasons: the company employs more outsider workers 
than local people; it ignores ancestral rights over lands and forests; it 
undermines local people (Amungme) and the spiritual importance of 
the area; it forces local people to move their houses; Indonesian law 
only recognized rights for land that was inhabited, so large areas 
used for hunting were not considered for compensation; an imbalance 
in the division of the Freeport money among the shareholders created 
a tribal conflict, such as tension between the Amungme and Dani 
ethnic groups.” 

The resistance of local people against Freeport broke out in June 
1977 where the villagers and OPM guerrillas cut a pipeline from the 
mine, damaged a power line and set fire to an oil tank. The Indonesian 
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military reacted against the crimes by killing and mutilating large 
numbers of people. Military brutality become an ongoing problem. 
Although not all of the military operations are directly related to - 
operations of logging and the mining industry, military repression 
and brutality against Papuans often labeled as separatist rebels (OPM) 
are part of a wider context which created and encouraged protracted 
disputes among local people, security forces, settlers and companies. 

Freeport Mc Moran is one of the largest copper and gold companies 
in the world. It is economically very attractive both for the Indonesian 
state, military institutions, and security forces. Since 1992 Freeport 
has paid more than US $1.8 billion in taxes and revenue to the 
Indonesian state and tens of millions of US dollars to the military for 
protecting the company from the attack of OPM rebels group and 
unknown armed persons. The company claims it has spent US $180 
million since 1990 on social programs and infrastructure such as 
building roads, housing, health facilities, vocational training and anti- 
malaria campaign. But the local critics say that some of the benefits, 
like roads, met only the company’s own needs. Freeport built the 
Sheraton hotel in Timika to cater for Freeport staff and its visitors. 
Compared to the lifestyle of Freeport staff, local people still live in 
poverty and have a sense of dispossession and humiliation because of 
a massive gap in socio-economic status. 

Freeport Mc Moran has strong political support both from Jakarta 
and Washington. It has long been well connected within the U.S 
political establishment, and its board members include Henry Kissinger 
and J. Stapleton Roy, the U.S ambassador to Indonesia from 1995 to 
1999.76 President Bush’s “war on terror” and military collaboration 
between Indonesia and the US has serious implications for Indonesia. 
The Indonesian military and police often use the global issue of 
terrorism to crack down on the separatist movement such as OPM, 
human rights activists, and peaceful civilian protesters. 

From the eco-violence theory, there are two factors which have 
contributed to the conflict in West Papua: scarcity of resources and 
access to resources. Neo-Malthusian theorist Thomas Homer-Dixon 
who introduces the term eco-violence points out the linkage between 
environmental scarcity and civil violence.” He argues that the scarcity 
of resources creates social effects which in turn generate violence. 
There are three sources of environmental scarcity: the depletion and 
degradation of key resources (supply-induced), the increase of 
population growth and consumption pattern (demand-induced), and 
structural scarcity relating to access of resources from different groups. 
The role of scarcity in civil conflicts, however, is indirect and not the 
first resort causing violence. It always interacts with other political, 
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economic, and social factors, but at the same time it should not be 
subordinated to these factors. Natural resources-based conflict is 
always interwoven with social system and power. 

Peter D. Little proposes the concept of “political ecology” to 
describe the interaction between natural resources and social systems. 
Political ecology basically has three dimensions: the political dimension 
relating to access to resources, the socio-economic dimension referring 
to resource allocation and management, and the physical ecological 
impacts as feedback from the first two dimensions.” Social scientists 
have spent most energy to discuss the question of access. The ‘access’ 
question is a political issue relating to power and policy within a certain 
social system. 

In the case of the Papua conflict, the scarcity of resources may not 
be a main issue of eco-violence by virtue of the fact that the region 
still contains an abundance of natural resources such as forest, logging, 
lands, water, and fish. It may be a potential problem in the near future 
if the ecological devastation continues unabated. The key factor of 
Papuan conflict deals with the access and rights of indigenous Papuans 
to their lands, forests, and water. Due to centralization of policy 
making and a top-down development approach by the central 
government, the indigenous Papuans have become outsiders whose 
destinies are determined by a Jakarta-based caucus. Jakarta politicians 
have no interest in the welfare of Papuans. Papuan’s socio-economic 
rights, including their ancestral rights over lands and forests have 
simply been ignored. 


3. Identity-based Conflict 


The conflict in West Papua between indigenous Papuans and the central 
government apparently is about the issues of security, livelihood and 
resources. From the government point of view, continuing military 
operations and increasing the number of troops in Papua has the aim 
of maintaining security and safety. In fact, military operations in Papua 
created insecurity for Papuans. The Abepura case of 16 March 2006 is 
an example illustrating a clash between PT Freeport, police, and 
indigenous Papuans. In the incident Papuans became target of attacks 
by police and victims of killings, arbitrary arrest, torture, 
mistreatment, repression, and unfair trial. Their properties were 
destroyed.”? 

Thus, the disputes between indigenous Papuans and the central 
government, which has been raging for 40 years, are deeply rooted 
in the issue of identity. It is fundamentally an identity-based conflict. 
Jay Rothman affirms that “identity-driven conflicts are rooted in the 
articulation of, and the threats of frustrations to, people’s collective 
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need for dignity, recognition, safety, control, purpose, and efficacy.” 
An identity-based conflict underscores individual and collective human 
needs and values and come out in the form of the expression of 
people’s deep concerns, frustrations, threats, hopes, and dreams. In 
the case of the Papua conflict, Papuans are deeply concerned about 
human security?! because of continuing repression by security forces 
and massive exploitation of natural resources by national and 
multinational corporations. Their own lives and families are threatened 
by extra-judicial killings and tortures. Papuans are also frustrated 
because they cannot access and take control over natural resources 
which are managed by outsiders.32 

Social and economic gaps are phenomenal and unimaginable in 
West Papua. While staff of national and foreign companies and military 
personnel are enjoying luxurious facilities - housing, cars, recreational 
sites such as swimming pools and golf - the majority of Papuans are 
living in abject poverty, with poor health conditions, and lack of 
education. Furthermore, migrants representing 48% of Papua’s 
population play a dominant role in society. They stand out in trade, 
services, construction and contracting in West Papua. Indigenous 
Papuans, by contrast, face immeasurable socio-economic problems. 
Local Papuan communities are economically disempowered and less 
competitive compared to the settlers. The extensive socio-economic 
gaps between settlers and Papuans create differences of social class 
and status in society. 

According to James Gilligan, the differences of social class in the 
society can lead to violence. Lower social status raises feelings of 
shame, inferiority and humiliation. High social status brings feelings 
of pride, self-esteem, and superiority. The social and economic systems 
spread shame in two ways, vertical and horizontal.3 Vertically, people 
are divided into upper class and lower class groups, in-groups and 
out-groups, the accepted and the rejected, the powerful and the weak, 
the poor and the rich, the honored and the dishonored. Horizontally, 
people are categorized into social roles or gender roles. People who 
have economic lower status feel inferior and humble compared to 
those who are rich and powerful. The inferiority complex can raise 
feelings of shame and humiliation, as Gilligan says, “the more inferior 
and humble it is, the more frequent and intense the feelings of shame, 
and the more frequent and intense the acts of violence.”34 Having 
feelings of shame, humiliation, and inadequacy are explanations of 
violence. One is committed to doing harm and violence as a response 
to express or channel the bad feelings of shame and humiliation, and 
inadequacy. In this respect, according to Gilligan, violence committed 
by lower class can be perceived as doing justice and undoing injustice. 
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The deep-rooted cause of the conflict, however, lies in the problem 
of identity. Papuans individually and collectively feel powerless 
and ineffective compared to outsiders — settlers and staffsof companies 
- who are wealthier, more skillful, competitive, and able to access and 
exercise control over economic resources and public services. 

Beside the issue of safety and power over resources, human dignity 
is one of the deepest concerns for Papuans. The central government 
and security forces often label the indigenous Papuans who are 
struggling for survival, freedom, and self-determination as rebels, 
terrorists and separatists. This perception, in part, has been formed 
by the media which was controlled and orchestrated by the central 
government during the New Order regime under Suharto’s 
administration. The political stigmatization refers to ways of framing 
and understanding the issues of conflict in Papua. Unfortunately, the 
political stigmatization by the central government is spread by the 
media which influences public opinion. The labels have a serious 
implication for security both at the policy and practical level. 

The general perception of Indonesians is that Papuans are poor, 
uneducated, and underdeveloped. Selo Sumardjan, a professor of 
sociology at the University of Indonesia, claimed that the prejudice 
against Papuans is deep-rooted. He comments, “how many young 
people from Java have been in Papua? They understand the Papua 
people only from newspapers, from pictures and the image that they 
have from them is that the Papua men walk around naked - 
underdeveloped, uncultured and wild.”*” These prejudices have been 
recently illustrated in a movie “I want to kiss you just once” directed 
by Garin Nugroho. The movie is set against the backdrop of the 
separatist struggle for independence in West Papua and aims to 
confront issues of race, religion and political identity.” 

In this paper, I have identified three sources of conflict in Papua - 
militarization, natural resources and livelihood, and identity. They 
are interconnected to one another and are deeply rooted in the 
ideology of nationalism, economic control, and militarism. If the current 
trends are any indication, the conflict in West Papua that began over 
four decades ago will continue at the same level or worsen in the 
coming years. 

Exploitation of natural resources by timber and mining companies 
will continue unchecked. Tensions and social riots between companies 
and local communities and the resulting crack down on protesters 
will remain a part of a routine cycle. The lack of capacity to resolve 
conflict encourages the use of security, approaches to address popular 
grievances. 

The widening socioeconomic gap, exploitation of resources, and 
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military violence will continue to encourage many Papuans to live 
their dreams and struggle for self-determination. Whether self- 
determination be defined as separation and independence from the 
Republic of Indonesia or autonomy within the frame of reference of 
the NKRI is a prospect that will be conditioned by the future turn of 
events. ' The conflict in West Papua will certainly deteriorate in the 
face of inconsistency and lack of transparency on the part of the central 
and local governments to implement the Papua Special Autonomy 
Act. : 
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This civilization is adharma and in Europe it has spread to such an extent that 
people there seem half-mad. They don’t have real courage; they keep their 
strength by having drugs. ... The Indian civilization is inclined towards 
moral policy (niti); the Western civilization tends to strengthen immoral policy 
(aniti). ... Understanding thus, keeping such trust, the well wishers of India 
should be as closely attached to the Indian civilization as a child remains 
closely attached with his mother. 

- Mahatma Gandhi, Hind Swaraj 


The importance of human rights, both as a catchword in speech, 
commentaries and a favourite subject for activism, is growing very 
fast in our country. Not only activists but some governmental and 
non-governmental organisations taking an extraordinary interest in 
the matter also use the term ‘human rights’ ad nauseam. Yet an average 
newspaper reader would not be able to explain the meaning and 
content of the term. But this is not his fault. It is because the intent, 
scope and objectives behind the usages are widely different for 
different activists, institutions and commentators. 

And there lies the danger! Like the proverbial Hindi story of 
cunning mahajan (money lender) and trustworthy farmer who takes a 
small loan and put his thumb impression on a paper which he cannot 
read, most people perceive ‘human rights’ in the same manner. That 
is, they see it as something clear and noble, but in time might be 
surprised that there are big games being played by some influential 
players in the name of human rights activism. With the help of a 
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manufactured familiarity with the term among the common educated 
classes, human rights NGOs are planning to enforce something entirely 
different on our society and country. 

Most recently our country has seen the spectacle of a plethora of 
human rights activists and left wing organisations lobbying and 
demanding the release of Muhammad Afzal, a confirmed terrorist, 
proven guilty in the highest court of the land for masterminding the 
terrorist attack on the Indian Parliament in December 2001. According 
to Ms Medha Patkar and Ms Arundhati Roy, two very high profile 
human rights activists of our country, “giving death sentence to Afzal 
is terrorism by the establishment”!. In this context, David Trimble, a 
Noble Peace laureate, had aptly noted, “One of the great curses of 
this world is the human rights industry. They justify terrorist acts 
and end up being complicit in the murder of innocent victims.” 

In fact, the activities of several high profile human rights activists 
in our country for the last few years as well as the content of many 
documents, charters and programmes of many NGOs, their political 
orientations, a systematic selection of political issues, their sources of 
funding support and inspirations have revealed to us the true nature 
of human rights activism. 

However, leaving aside for the present the demands and activities 
of the human rights activists it is also essential to learn more about 
the concept, its genesis and development in international relations 
and politics. Before going to unravel the practice of human rights 
activism it is better to have a critical understanding of the concept 
‘human rights’ itself. 

All the academic materials on human rights summarily declare 
that that the idea has its origin in the Euro-American liberal thought 
of roughly the last two centuries. Every primer on human rights 
conveys that the they have been largely derived from the ‘The 
Declaration of Independence’ (USA, 1776) and the ‘Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and Citizen’ (France, 1789). Next they mention the 
United Nations Declaration of Human Rights (1948). Thus, almost 
every elementary presentation on human rights underlines the 
experiences, expositions and even the verbiage emanating from the 
Euro-American establishments and the UN agencies. 

The slogan of human rights came to acquire more prominence in 
the post-colonial period. It is curious to note that when dozens of 
Asian, African and Arab countries were under the colonial yoke, the 
same Western scholarship did not talk of human rights as a universal 
need, although the ‘pioneering’ US and French documents were already 
there for a long time. It shows that pointing to those documents as ` 
the source of the concept of human rights is a post-colonial wisdom, 
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and not very innocent as it appears to be. After all, one may ask: why 
so much concern for the human rights of the people after they became 
free from the colonial rule? Is the concern genuine, or is it a new 

- variant of the proverbial ‘white man’s burden’? The well known 
contemporary thinker Jacques Derrida has honestly questioned the 
way the white man takes “his logos, that is, the mythos of his idiom for 
the universal form of that he must still wish to call reason.” The same 
point was underlined more forcefully by the great, historian Arnold 
Toynbee when he asked the West: 


What entitles its [the West’s] culture, its science, its social organisation, 
finally its rationality itself, to be able to claim universal reality? Was this 
not a miea pe associated with economic domination and political 
hegemony? 


This brings us to the point that the concept of ‘human’ as well as 
‘rights’ are not universal categories. At least three major, fundamentally 
different, formulations exist in the world. They are: the Western- 
Christian, the Arab-Islamic and the Indian-Hindu. Any standard 
discourse in these three streams proves it beyond doubt that they 
have fundamentally different notions of human beings, human society, 
human rights, etc. Therefore, it is preposterous to declaim ‘universal’ 
human rights, knowing fully well that the declamation is one-sided 
and lopsided and forced by continuous propaganda, propaganda not 
without some element of deception. 

As a matter of cardinal fact, Semitic religions have no concept of 
man or humanity. They divide humanity into believers and bon-believers, 
the faithful and the infidels. These religions also lack the concept of 
jiva-daya, compassion for all living beings, a conception which is such 
a living part of all Indian traditions - Buddhist, Jain and Vaishnava. 
Vedanta goes still further. It teaches us to see God in the visage of all, 
to regard them as our own Atma, to serve them as the manifestations 
of Vasudeva.’ In view of this fundamental difference between the 
Indian-Hindu and the Semitic concepts of human being one can well 
understand the very concept of ‘rights’ is a selfish construct, as 
mentioned above by SriAurobindo, not at all compatible with the 
Indian concept of dharma of humanity: 


This was the weakness of European democracy and the source of its 
failure. It took its motive the rights of man and not the dharma of humanity; 
it appealed to the selfishness of the lower classes against the pride of the 
upper; it made hatred and internecine war the permanent allies of 
Christian ideals and Wrought an inexplicable confusion which is the 
modern malady of Europe. 
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The United Nations Declaration of Human Rights (UNDHR) is 
now being used as an instrument, much the same way as the cunning 
mahajan of the Hindi story used the paper with the thumb impression 
of the innocent farmer against him. Today much is being made of that 
UN document which had a very specific and limited purpose. The 
background was the heinous crimes of the totalitarian regimes of Nazi 
Germany and Stalinist Russia®. Apparently the UNDHR was accepted 
in 1948 by the UN only to ensure that such crimes do not recur. Even 
then the articles of the documents did not have a binding nature as 
far as the signatory countries were concerned. Despite this not all 
countries have signed it yet. Many countries have reservations about 
some or other clauses of the document. 

It was only natural. Despite the rhetoric of ‘universal human 
rights’, no universal discussion or consultation for the declaration 
ever took place®. The text was prepared and enforced one-sidedly by 
just very few individuals. Probably representatives of just five 
governments decided the text of the declaration: the US, Britain, the 
Soviet Union, Sweden, and Mexico. Thus, a large number of even 
significant countries such as China, Germany, Japan, Greece and Egypt 
were nowhere in the picture. The people of a large portion of Asia 
and Africa under colonial occupation did not even know of what was 
being prepared. They were represented by the colonial masters of 
Europe. There is no provision for amendment in the text; it was never 
subjected to ratification by the people of any country. Therefore, it is 
not at all morally binding on the whole world. Besides, from the 
circumstances of its creation and adaptation, it was also a text of the 
Cold War period. In view of all this it is plain dishonesty, on the part 
of human rights activists in India, to impute all kind of meaning, 
authority and importance to the UNDHR. In spite of being unilateral 
and arbitrary, the document and the concept of ‘human rights’ in the 
present sense had no academic or political significance at all till after 
at least ten years of its adoption. The Penguin dictionary of political 
science’ does not even mention it till as late as 1957. So the significance 
of ‘human rights’ and the UNDHR as its source are much later 
inventions. 

Even otherwise the UN resolutions and texts are not always as 
sacred and well-merited as some enthusiasts tend to project. This 
same UN also accepted to recognize the ‘Declaration of Human Rights 
in Islam’ in 1977. A document, in total disregard of the UNDHR, 
declared that “All the following rights are subject to the Islamic law, 
to the Sharia. In Islamic countries the sharia is the only source of 
reference with regard to human rights”.8 The Commission on Human 
Rights of the same UN had hosted a seminar in 1977 financed by the 
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Islamic Conference and named ‘Islamic Perspectives on the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights’. The seminar asked “to extend all over 
the world the Islamic perspective on human rights” and to remind 
“the contribution given by Islam in laying their foundations”. The 
perspective being no less than “rights thanks to which Islam has always 
guided the world and uprooted it from darkness, enlightened it as 
well cleared that all human beings must submit to Allah as the Koran 
demands”. This same UN in 1999 censured the Brazilian Maurice Glele 
Ahanhanzo, then Special Relator, for devoting twenty-five pages of 
his report to the anti-Semitism spread in the Arab countries. In view 
of the dismal record of the UN, with regard to impartiality and 
adherence to principles, it is not wise to treat the UNDHR anything 
more than an ordinary statement of some appreciable wishes. It is 
also noteworthy that Muslim countries have never agreed to sign the 
UNDRER. Then what is universal in it? 

While there may be some valuable points in the development of 
the Euro-American democracies and pronouncements of the documents 
mentioned above, it is still important to consider that the experience 
of a Western observer may not tally with the life in a culturally and 
historically very different country like India or Japan. One has only 
to cqnsult the classic writings of Lenin, Winston Churchill, Mahatma 
Gandhi and Ayatollah Khomeini, and it will be apparent at once that 
the understanding of liberty, equality, fraternity, democracy, progress, 
rights, duties, humaneness, happiness etc. has never been one and 
the same for different people. Then why force a particular, uniform 
meaning, citing the Western documents, on all people? And by what 
authority? 

In a sense, the insistence to project something as ‘universal’ human 
rights is but an extension of the Christian dogmas. As the counterfeit 
universalism which has only one closed concept of God, one dogmatic 
designation of the deity, one fixed form of faith, one regimented mode 
of worship, one rigid moral conduct, and one straight-jacket of social 
culture; this universalism of human rights, too, is a rigid dogma insisting 
on a Western-Christian notion of man and, therefore, equally 
counterfeit. 

Not only this dogmatic insistence is counterfeit universalism, but 
also this persistence on forcible uniformity, whether in religion (‘Only 
True God’) or in human rights, reflects an imperialist mindset that 
has been the root cause of civilizational violence for centuries. Now 
even Western scholars are coming to realize that the monotheistic 
creeds are the source of intolerance and violence. In a very perceptive 
article Jean-Pierre Lehmann has clearly held monotheism responsible 
for intolerance, violence, hostility and wars/9, Professor Lehmann is 
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no ordinary scholar. He is a Professor of Political Economy at the 
International Institute of Management Development in Switzerland 
and the head of Evans Group, a global think tank composed of 
government, industry and opinion leaders from Asia, Europe and the 
US. This is not an isolated perception. Andrew Sullivan, the former 
editor of The New Republic and currently a regular contributor to the 
New York Times, has also noted the same. He says, “It seems as if there 
is something inherent in religious monotheism that lends itself to 
terrorist temptation.”!! Most recently, the respected Time magazine 
in its first issue of the New Year published the readers discussion on 
‘Christianity, Islam and the Pope’. In this discussion the Time gave the 
most prominent and chief place to this view: “Monotheistic religions 
that lay claim to the one and the only possible truth are doomed by 
their very nature to end up in conflict”. The very selection and the 
prominence given shows that the view is gaining ground in the 
Western discourse as well. With such perceptions it is inescapable to 
conclude that an insistence on a particular, Western-Christian 
understanding of human rights is another variation of the same 
monotheism!8. Thus, the Western notion of human rights, bandied as 
a remedy for many ills, is itself a source of intolerance for a large 
section of humanity. 

To better appreciate the issue it is helpful to compare it with the 
Hindu concept of human being. As Sri Aurobindo rightly underlined: 


There are very different conceptions possible of man and his life, of the 
nation and its life and of humanity and the life of the human race.... Man 
has not been seen by the thought of India as a living body developed by 
physical Nature which has evolved certain vital propensities, an ego, a 
mind and a reason, an animal of the genus homo and in our case of the 
species homo indicus, whose whole life and education must be turned 
towards a satisfaction of these propensities under the government of a 
trained mind and reason and for the best advantage of the personal and 
the national ego. ... India has seen always in man the individual a soul, 
a portion of the Divinity enwrapped in mind and body, a conscious 
manifestation in Nature of the universal self and spirit 


Sri Aurobindo was only reiterating the classical Hindu thought. 
The earliest definition of human being in Hindu tradition is to be 
found in Upanishads. The rishis who by employing yogic methods 
reached the farthest frontiers of the inner in human being arrived at 
the conclusion that the human being is constituted of five faculties or 
sheaths (kosh), one within the other. These they enumerated as follows: 
(i) human body or the physical sheath (annamai kosh), (ti) human desires 
and drives, or the vital sheath(pranmai kosh), (iii) human sense 
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perceptions or the mental sheath (manomai kosh), (iv) human intellection 
and intuition at their highest and most universal or the spiritual sheath 
(vigyanmai kosh), and (v) human self-delight or the blissful sheath 
(anandmai kosh). 

Contemplating on the Hindu analysis of the human being one 
may recall the justified pride expressed by Mahatma Gandhi, “What 
the divine author of the Mahabharata said of his great creation is equally 
true of Hinduism. Whatever of substance is contained in any other 
religion is always to be.found in Hinduism, and what is not contained 
in it is insubstantial or unnecessary”!°. Any reasonable reflection, 
therefore, can evaluate the worth of the universalistic claims of the 
Western human rights discourse. The sense of human in it does not 
go much beyond the first three sheaths and, consequently, limits a 
human being to little more than an eating and procreating animal. In 
common parlance a human being in the current Western outlook is 
basically a free consumer and a tax-payer!®. How can it be accepted 
as the ‘universal’ viewpoint except by using fraud and force? 

As a matter of fact, there is a close analogy between the language 
of the European, white Christian imperialism of the last two centuries 
and that of the current discourse regarding universalist human rights 
a la Amnesty International!”, Human Rights Watch etc. Both invoke 
an inscrutable entity as its source and sanction. Both divide history 
and humanity into two exclusive periods and camps respectively, 
periods of darkness and light, and communities of believers and 
unbelievers. Both show arrogance full of self-righteousness. Both 
directly and indirectly proclaim the cultural superiority of the white 
man and place him in the vanguard of human progress. 

Apart from the fundamental philosophical difference on the 
concept of a human being, one should not gloss over the fact that 
even the concept of human rights has been greatly different for the 
erstwhile USSR, South Africa during its apartheid, Saudi Arabia and 
Algeria.'® Therefore, enforcing in India a Western model human rights 
discourse is arbitrary, dishonest and harmful. One must include not 
only various non-Western views on the issue but the Indian sensibilities 
as well to make the discourse a more balanced one. To take a practical 
instance, if one gives concession to Saudi Arabia and the Vatican — 
where, regardless of human rights, no person of other faiths can 
observe his religious rites — the same feeling should be shown in India 
to accept, for instance, a ban on cow slaughter. Our human rights 
activists who thump the Indian Constitution when it suits them tend 
to forget that to end the practice of cow slaughter is also a 
constitutional stipulation. Why disregard it? 

The meanings of human rights as presented by human rights 
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organisations, both governmental and non-governmental, are far off 
the mark and arbitrary even from the standards set by the Western 
academia. If one goes through the papers, proposals, programmes, 
demands and exhortations of our leading activists and institutions, it 
is evident that much of what is seen in those papers are whims and 
claims of partisan activists. For instance, we find ‘dalit rights’, ‘women 
rights’ and ‘minority rights’ and enumeration of such rights under 
the grand title of human rights. But no standard book of political 
science would corroborate such presentation’. In any serious academic 
presentation human rights are explained as moral or natural rights 
distinct from legal rights, and they are common to all human beings. 
At no point any sectarian demands are construed as human rights. 
So, who and by what authority has included “liberation of 160 million 
dalits” (from Hinduism to Christianity) as human rights? Is it not a 
clear case of sneaking one’s sinister agenda under the garb of the 
high sounding, prestigious term of human rights? 

For a balanced, comprehensive and meaningful understanding of 
what is ‘human’ and all concepts related to human society it is essential 
to study the views of at least the contemporary great Indians such as 
Swami Vivekananda, Sri Aurobindo, Mahatma Gandhi and Dr 
Ambedkar, if not the classic philosophies available in the Upnishads 
and Mahabharata, for instance. In the Indian context there is no escaping 
from such a most valuable corpus of knowledge and understanding. 
If human rights organisations and activists in India are reluctant to 
study Sri Aurobindo or Gandhi as essential texts in order to 
understand human issues, they must answer: what they fear? What 
they are up to? 

In the discourse on human rights in India, often a particular 
community, the Hindu society, is targeted for abuse of or insensitivity 
to human rights. For instance, some ‘sati’ and ‘untouchability’ is always 
bandied, in almost every paper, seminar or educational programme, 
as an, nay the example of human rights isgue. Untouchability is also 
directly or indirectly mentioned as a part of standard Hindu religious 
‘ practice which is, of course, a lie. But that is beside the point. The 
point is nowhere in our human rights discussion the practice of ‘triple 
talak’ as a sanctioned and vigourously defended Islamic practice is 
mentioned as against human rights. Even while flaunting ‘women 
rights’ no human rights activist or institution ever bring up the 
recurring plight of Muslim women by all kind of mediaeval, barbaric 
practices not limited to triple talak but including many others like 
Muta’h (temporary marriage), infibulations, forcible veil-wearing etc. 
Various fatwas of Ulema and their actual implementation on several 
hapless Indian Muslim women have made tragic stories in media. But 
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no human rights activist, academic writers or commentators seemed 
even to take note of it! Similarly, the treatment of kafirs (non-Muslims) 
in standard Islamic practices are nowhere criticised as an abuse. The 
base treatment of Shias or Ahmedias in Sunni dominated Islamic 
societies are also not obscured affairs. One has only to look at Pakistan 
and Saudi Arabia in this regard to evaluate the sanctified violation of 
human rights. Only in Pakistan a minimum three figure casualty is 
reported each year in violence against Shia Muslims. In Saudi Arabia 
the Shia community has no political rights whatsoever and even 
presenting a memorandum to the King requesting ‘a share in home’ 
earns 8 -worded threats from the dominant Sunni ulema. 

In stark contrast to all this, despite stray incidents of dalit 
maltreatment - that too, not at all sanctioned or approved by the 
Hindu society or the Indian state - a war cry is being made to ‘to 
liberate 160 million dalits’ (to convert them into Christians). This 
selective” badgering of Hindu community and forcing it into a guilt 
complex is not fair. Moreover, the question is: why this selective 
targeting and selective silence? Are some communities, to recall George 
Orwell, more human than humans? Or is it something entirely tried 
under the garb of human rights activism in India? ' 

There have been well-recorded reports, complaints and 
repercussions of Christian missionaries activities in India. The Niyogi 
Committees’ detailed report (1956), the Wadhwa Commission report 
after the brutal killing of the Australian missionary Graham Stains 
(1999) and various news appearing every year in India about 
fraudulent, illegal activities*! in mass religious conversions in tribal 
and distant, hidden areas are for everyone to see. Still the notorious 
practices by whom Mao called ‘spiritual aggressors’ of buying some 
poor or innocent man’s faith by muscular and unethical ‘rice bowl’ 
methods is never taken up as a gross human right abuse. Why? Please 
note: no one has ever challenged the facts and findings of the 
Commissions about the fraud being committed by missionary 
organisations. The concerned organisations too have only tried to 
bury it under silence. So, why the fraudulent, illegal, unethical practices 
upon simple human beings are not taken up as human rights abuse? 

In all human rights documents, papers, memoranda, seminar only 
the state is presented as violator of human rights. Consequently, all 
remedies, safeguards, solutions are addressed to it. It is nonsense. A 
least in India, most human rights violations, tortures, killings and 
other atrocities on human beings are done by criminals and terrorists 
- any survey of newspaper reports would prove it. Therefore, no 
rationale can be found for the silence of the human rights activists 
over such huge number of violations as if the victims of non-state 
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aggressors are less worthy humans! Besides, a democratic state such 
ds India is subject to every type of control by people and institutions. 
To’ present it as the ‘other’ is not correct. 

` ' Therefore, in the list of human rights presented by sundry human 
rights: organisations the following rights must be included: (a) the 
right against jihadi/religious terrorism; (b) right against forced 
conversion and organized proselytisation, (c) Muslim women’s’ right 
against triple talak; (d) right of self-defense against terrorists and 
criminals; and (e) right to education in one’s own language. These 
rights are more important and relevant, especially for India, than 
many: of those paraded by human rights activists. 

We must remember that the issues of rights and duties, 
particularly in the global context, do have political and diplomatic 
connotations often representing some selfish interest. Russian and 
Chinese scholars and government spokespersons have resented on 
occasions that the human rights issue has been used by the Western 
forces as a whip to control and punish some unfriendly regimes the 
world over. Other scholars such as Homi Bhaba, Gayatri Spivak or 
Edward. Said have also underlined that many theorisations in the 
West about the ‘coloured people is but one way of reinforcing its 
stranglehold on them. Our own keen observers have also noted: 


There was a time when every “local tyrant” was in fact a client or a 

_ protégé of the West. What the white powers find most troublesome today 
is having to keep track of the fast-changing identities of friends and foes 
in a turbulent region like the Middle East. After all every outstanding 
nationalist leader in the area — Nasser, Ben Bella, Gaddafi, Assad, 
Khomeini — has taken on the appearance of a monster in the white man’s 
eyes at one time or another. If none of them invited the kind of vengeance 
being wreaked on Saddam Hussein it is because, unlike the rest, the 
Iraqi leader has hit the white world where it hurts most.” 


Therefore, behind the touching concerns for Chechens, 
Palestinians, Tibetans or Bosnian Muslims and a willful indifference 
to the plight of Kashmiri Hindus, for instance, there have been covert 
and overt interests of some Western powers, both governmental and 
non-governmental. One can gainfully observe that a Saddam Hussein 
is punished but a Pervez Musharraf is spared (nay even praised) by 
the same Western quarters although both, apart from being dictators 
elected by and responsible to none, have been doing similar things to 
their own respective peoples. So we must learn to check the credentials 
of human rights enthusiasts and educators if they are not the hired 
stooges of ary inimical foreign powers before giving them 
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After the 9/11 terrorist attack the Western governments have been 
scrutinizing the sources for terror funding. In the process‘if the same 
source is found funding a terror network as well as some university 
programmes, the latter also comes under close watch and necessary’ 
measures are taken. In the same way, in our country, if the same source 
funds the ‘spiritual aggression’ programme to “convert Asia”? as 
well as the NGOs engaged in human rights activism, we must treat 
the latter in the same way. The vigour to spread ‘human rights literacy’ 
may be a subterfuge to prepare ground for the real work of ‘planting 
the Cross’ in such literates. Or, alternatively, to work as public relation 
propaganda outfits for Islamic terrorist organizations: 


What makes this complex is that many human rights resources and 
activities are of a dual-application nature: One side helps human rights 
but the other side of the same coin undermines the native culture or the 
integrity of the nation and could even be encouraging insurrections.... A 
school building that was funded for education is also used for promoting 
insurgencies during off-hours. A vehicle funded for transporting students, 
patients and doctors also facilitates proselytizing. A person salaried for 
charity is also ‘volunteering’ for proselytizing and/or politics that would 
be disallowed under the terms of the grant if made public.” 


The former chief of the Punjab police, K P S Gill, has time and 
again stressed that several human rights organisations active in India 
are nothing but the front for terrorist organisations. According to his 
long, first hand experience, “Such organisations aré not at all interested 
in genuine investigations in human rights violations, they repeatedly 
reject offers to cooperate in sincere inquiry. Their sole purpose is to 
malign the security forces, and how to tarnish the image of the 
country.”25 

Similarly, if we closely compare the wordings and formulations 
of some active NGOs campaigning for human rights and the Christian 
missionary literature meant for converting people and thus ‘harvesting 
souls’, a striking similarity can be found. Therefore, the NGOs funded 
by foreign Christian missions must not be trusted on face value of 
their avowed intents. And in no circumstances they should be engaged 
in training programmes for administrators, educators or judicial 
officers. To recall the Western aphorism: ‘there are no free lunches’. 
So, the Western missionaries, too, do not fund an organisation just 
for human rights sensitization. They are by definition not made for 
that. i 

In any case, a list enumerating the human rights for Indian 
audience must not contradict the Constitutional provisions of our 
country. That will be a call for chaos, confusion and disorder indirectly 
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threatening the national unity and integrity. Enthusiasts of human 
rights in judiciary (especially among the retired judges), administration 
and media must note this. For instance, there is a Western demand 
for ‘gay rights’, that is, ‘same sex marriage’. But it is illegal in India. 
Similarly some Indian activists claim to be ‘global citizens’ and 
deliberately disregard national security and legitimate concerns on 
this score. Casting aspersions on the highest court of India and 
demanding release of the terrorist convicted in the Parliament attack 
is a case in point. There are related other issues which goes against 
not only the Indian Constitution but our time-tested great dharmic 
traditions. One must learn to weigh things carefully before becoming 
a votary of this or that fashionable human right these days. Chances 
are some so-called human rights demands are also gross violations of 
the safety and security of millions of peoples, not only of their 
sensibilities. 

The list of human rights, especially in educational programmes, 
must not be ridiculously open-ended. Self-proclaimed human rights 
educators tend to include anything and everything under the title of 
human rights. If anything it will make the concept frivolous. Besides 
it will be open to doubt the intent of such a presentation: whether 
they are not sneaking their narrow, political, even harmful ideas to 
gain undue legitimacy in the eyes of unsuspecting students and serving 
officials in administration and judiciary? A close scrutiny of such list 
raises such a doubt. 

Therefore, before accepting any thing (especially for the purpose 
of educational, training, ‘sensitising’ programmes) as a human right, 
an open consensus must be made with the participation of hundreds 
and thousands of educational, social, cultural, political worthies of 
every ideological stream as to what should and what should not 
include into the concept of human right in India. A cogent, precise 
definition of human rights must precede. Determining course content 
for human rights training and education should not be a closed, hurried 
affair of a non-descript institution, few ordinary officials and suspect 
activists. If that happens, it is a sure sign of some ulterior motives and 
not genuine concern for matters human. 

Basic texts for educational programmes must include at least the 
contemporary Indian classics such as the Chicago Speech (Swami 
Vivekananda), Ideals of Human Unity, Foundations of Indian Culture and 
Uttarpada Speech (Sri Aurobindo), Hind Swaraj (Mahatma Gandhi), On 
the Untouchables & Untouchability and The Great Conversion (B R 
Ambedkar). It is hugely profitable to compare the ideas and ideals 
presented in the Chicago Speech and the Ideals of Human Unity with the 
celebrated Western documents like The Declaration of Independence’ 
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(USA) and the ‘Declaration of the Rights of Man and Citizen’ (France). 
It is good to recall in the context of the latter that the maltreatment of 
black population in Europe and the USA continued under the reign of 
the very celebrated documents! Evidently there was no contradiction 
for the West treating its own black people and the subject peoples of 
the erstwhile Asian, African colonies heartlessly while at the same 
time claiming such declarations as the main, practically the only source 
- of ideas related to human rights and human liberation. It is also no 
coincidence that every totalitarian ideology of the twentieth century 
was manufactured in the West and bears the marks of its provenance. 
In any case, “The scientific, rationalistic, industrial, pseudo-democratic 
civilization of the West is now in process of dissolution and it would 
be a lunatic parade Fea us at this moment to build blindly on that 
sinking foundation” 

To be sure, various organisations, agencies and sponsors have 
their own understanding of human rights and many of them include 
anything and everything in the concept. For instance, the Protection 
of Human Rights Act, 1993 has defined human rights as “the rights 
relating to life, liberty, equality and dignity of the individual 
guaranteed under the Constitution or embodied in the International 
Covenants and enforceable by courts in India.” On the other hand, a 
book entitled Human Rights Education for Beginners (2005) published 
by the National Human Rights Commission (NHRC) defines human 
rights as “certain rights that are vested in every person by virtue of 
his/her being a human being.” It further asserts that “human rights 
is not a static or fixed concept, it is constantly evolving or changing. It 
is like a seed, which, once planted, grows slowly and steadily, putting 
out roots, shoots, branches, leaves and fruits.” Interestingly, both these 
definitions are found in the NHRC publications. It seems the 
contradiction between the two set of definitions, and its consequences, 
are not understood by the concerned officials. 

We must understand, therefore, that a vague, sectarian and selfish 
concept of human beings cannot serve as a good foundation. It is 
essential that the concept be suitably understood. Without clearly 
marking the nature of human beings and the consequent scope of 
what is being perceived as human rights for our country, various 
institutions and agencies might be working to dissimilar purposes 
and to their own narrow, sectarian and concealed intentions. Without 
this understanding our policy makers, administrators, officers, 
students, teachers and educational institutions might feel bewildered 
very soon as to what is behind the idea of human rights sensitisation. 
Is it to make people more humane or bitter? Is it to make them more 
lenient to all kind of imperialist ideologies and terrorism? Is it to 
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make people kinder or more selfish?, more dutiful or more right 
oriented, more social or more indifferent? We all must have to find 
out, with our own open mind, free from pre-fabricated constructs 
and dogmas, and free from the ‘moral’ pressure generated by immoral, 
vested interests. We continue our search and discourse keeping in 
mind what Sri Aurobindo had called ‘the difference between the 
spiritual and mental view of existence’: 


It has been said that the democracy is based on the rights of man; it has 
been replied that it should rather take its stand on the duties of man; but 
both rights and duties are European ideas. Dharma is the Indian 
conception in which rights and duties lose the artificial antagonism 
created by a view of the world which makes selfishness the root of action, 
and regain their deep and eternal unity. Dharma is the basis of democracy 
which Asia must recognise, for in this lies the distinction between the 
soul of Asia and the soul of Europe. 
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them, by mistake. 

Sri Aurobindo, “A Preface on National Education” in SriAurobindo 
and the Mother on Education (Pondicherry: Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 
2004), thirteenth impression, pp. 14-15. 

Young India, 27 September 1925. 

Gandhi’s Hind Swaraj has a small chapter on the ‘philosophy of 
civilization’ where Gandhi very thoughtfully analysed the lopsided 
view of the human being in the Western discourse. 

This well-known human rights organization was established by 
the MI 6, the British intelligence agency, in 1964 for the Cold War 
purposes. That is, to work against the Communist countries and 
serve the Western interests. 

See, for example, Samuil Zivs, Human Rights: Continuing the Discussion 
(Moscow: Progress Publishers), 1980. Representing the erstwhile 
Soviet ideology Zivs has presented an understanding of human 
rights which is very different from the Western notion or that 
represented by Amnesty International or Human Rights Watch etc. 
For instance, Maurice Cranston (ed.), “Human Rights” in A Glossary 
of Political Terms (London: Bodley Head, 1966). 

For instance see Protection of Human Rights (National and International 
Perspectives) authored by Khwaja A. Muntaqim (Allahabad: Law 
Publishers, 2004). In more than thirteen hundred pages of this thick 
book there is no mention of any human rights abuse through Islamic 
practices, though ‘sati’ and ‘untouchability’ found ample spaces. 
‘Sati’ is dealt in fifteen pages. In fact all kind of abuse and crime ïs 
taken into consideration, but forcible religious conversions and 
Islamic practices like summary talag are conspicuous by total absence 
in such a thick volume. 

For a most succinct presentation please see Sita Ram Goel, Pseudo- 
Secularism, Christian Missions and Hindu Resistance (New Delhi: Voice 
of India, 1998). 

Sham Lal, “The White Man’s Burden” in A Hundred Encounters (New 
Delhi: Rupa, 2003), p. 206. 

Pope Jon Paul I openly exhorted the congregation of Catholic 
bishops for this on 6 Nov. 1999 in New Delhi. He called “to plant the 
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Cross in the heart of Asia” and “bring out the Hindus from darkness” 
which to him was an “absolute priority”. 

24. Rajiv Malhotra, “Human Rights’ Other Face”, rediff.com, 9 March 
2004. 

25. From the speech delivered at the book release function held in New 
Delhi, 9 September 2006. The book was NGOs, Activists and Foreign 
Funds: Anti-Nation Industry, edited by Radha Rajan and Krishen Kak, 
released by Narendra Modi, the Chief Minister of Gujarat 
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Phitosophy is a necessity for all. As Aldous Hwwdey put it “Men live 
in accordance with their philosophy of life, their conception of the 
world. This is true even of the most thoughtless. It is impossible to 
live without a metaphysic. The choice that is given to us is not between 
some kind of metaphysic and no metaphysic; it is always between a 
good metaphysic and a bad metaphysic.”! : 

Some political theorists, Arnold Brecht for instance, hold the view 
that belief in the existence of a supreme being who created and maintain 
the universe is a distinctly relevant factor for the study of the state, 
independent of the fact that such a deity’s existence or non existence 
is not demonstrable by modern science. The relevance of such theism 
is found in its influence on political ideas, institutions, motivations.” 

Any student of Gandhian thought is well aware of the fact that 
his writings deal simultaneously with the most immediate tactical 
and political considerations on the one hand, and the broadest historical 
and philosophical generalizations on the other. And it was quite in 
the fitness of things too. His basic concepts were formulated not in 
ivory tower philosophical detachment; rather they were the direct 
result of his confrontation with real life, life presenting itself in diverse 
and varied forms. Speculative metaphysics was not his specialized 
discipline. Mere knowledge of or wisdom about reality devoid of 
any practical applicability to life had no appeal for him. To quote 
Gandhi: “Philosophy without life corresponding is like a body without 
life ... I know that in this land of ours we have enough philosophy but 
little life. But I know also that the laws governing the conduct of man 
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have still to be explored and the condition of exploration is imperative 
and unalterable.”? 


Basis of his philosophy 


Gandhi starts from his Hindu religion; and the metaphysical solutions 
of eternal problems from a Hindu angle of vision form the bases of 
his philosophy. He has not sought to answer or solve the problems 
from an independent perspective of experience or reason. Rather the 
Hindu scriptures have created in him settled notions about reality. In 
this connection it must be admitted that he inherited this from his 
family. He wrote in his Autobiography: “Children inherit the qualities 
of the parents, no less than their physical features. Environment does 
play an important part, but the original capital on which a child starts 
in life is inherited from its ancestors.”4 

His ancestors were of the Vaisya trading class, the third of the 
four castes in Hinduism. But, for two generations, since his 
grandfather’s, they had been Prime Ministers in several Kathiawad 
states. Both his grandfather and father were reputed for rectitude, 
integrity and honesty. 

The Gandhi family was non-conformist professionally, though they 
followed the traditional theistic faith called Vaisnavism. Kathiawad, 
moreover, was the centre of the Vaisnava sect founded by 
Vallabhacharya. This sect is distinguished by a rather effusive devotion, 
like that of Chaitanya. Hinduism in this region was also influenced 
by Jainism which was strong in Gujarat. There was another current of 
thought in Northern Vaisnavism, deriving from Ramananda and the 
sects founded by his followers. This tradition, owing, it is believed, 
to contact with Islam, was always more popular, more protestant, 
ascetic and liberal. The religion which Gandhi professed in his later 
life was closer perhaps to this tradition than to any other.> He referred 
constantly to the saints of this school. The religious expression of 
Vaisnavism is found in love and adoration, and it implies a belief in 
the Supreme Person rather than’ in a Supreme Abstraction. Devotion 
and self-surrender are the keynotes of this faith. 

Gandhi was born and raised in such an atmosphere. His mother 
was devoutly religious. She left an outstanding impress of her 
saintliness on the memory of Gandhi. His Autobiography records 
this memory and also of his devout nurse, Rambha. He told Vincent 
Sheean only a few days before his death: “I owe them (Gandhi's 
disciplinary resolutions) first of all to my saintly mother and to my 
good nurse. These were noble women. They taught to tell the truth 
and not to fear.”® 

When he was seven years old, the family left Porbandar for Rajkot 
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where almost his whole youth was spent. He came across religious 
books in Gujarati such as Tulsidas’ Ramayana, The Bhagavata, and The 
Manusmrti. Gandhi’s faith in the equality of religions was derived 
from the discussions his father used to have with his Muslim, Parsi 
and Jain friends. But in spite of an abundance of Christian literature, 
missionaries and churches in India, Christianity failed to attract the 
young Gandhi. He said: “Only Christianity was at the time an 
exception. I developed a dislike for it. And for a reason. In those days 
Christian missionaries used to stand in a corner near the high school 
-~ and hold forth pouring abuses on Hindus and their Gods.” 

Being raised in such an atmosphere, religious questions occupied 
his attention very early. He had often to go to the Haveli and observe 
other religious practices, though at that period he had no living faith 
in God. But as he himself recorded in his Autobiography: “But one 
thing took deep root in me - the conviction that morality is the basis 
of things, and that truth 'is the substance of all morality. Truth became 
my sole objective. It began to grow in magnitude every day, and my 
definition of it also has been ever widening: “8 To quote him again: 
“the passion for truth was innate in me.”” The philosophy of non 
violence that he expounded and practised in his later life was learnt 
during this period. The precept of returning good for evil became his 
guiding principle. The passages of a Gujarati didactic stanza gripped 
his mind and heart. The play Harischandra that he saw in his early 
childhood was vivid in his memory. The truthfulness of Harischandra 
captured his heart wherefrom he derived his inspiration for the practice 
of honesty. The stories of Dhruva, and Prahlada also moved him 
deeply, for all of them had shown exemplary adherence to truth, and 
had also suffered in consequence. 

Gandhi displayed some reforming tendencies even in his early 
years. At the age of twelve he argued with his mother that to observe, 
untouchability in relation to the family sweeper was not right and 
could not be sanctioned by the scriptures, though he was always 
scrupulous to obey his mother and perfórm necessary ablutions. 
Similarly, in his early teens, he took meat, though at first with disgust, 
and did not disapprove of doing so on religious grounds. The fear of 
being expelled from his community could not deter him from crossing 
the ocean to study in England. 

This was indeed an early glimmering of an independent strain of 
mind that he showed later in different phases of his life. Gandhi 
showed in his later life unwavering zeal in following the path of duty, 
as he conceived it, in the face of almost universal disagreement. This 
trait owes its origin to his passion for truth. But equally characteristic 
was his sensitiveness to the feeling of others and to, what may be 
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called, the psychological atmosphere, his eagerness to compromise 
on the inessential matters, his catholic outlook, his politeness, all of 
which may be considered as aspects of his suggestibility. 

The characteristic which perhaps strikes a reader of Gandhi’s early 
life is the sensitiveness of his conscience. Conscience manifests in terms 
of sensitivity to sufferings and injustices, to rights and wrongs. In a 
sense, conscience is authoritative. He did not remember having ever 
told a lie, either to his teachers or to his school mates. The 
circumstances of Gandhi’s childhood were such as to encourage the 
growth of conscience. He did not remember his father ever beating 
up any of his children. He described his father as quick tempered, 
just and a lover of truth. He was the Diwan of the state, was 
conspicuously intelligent and able. The young Gandhi's fear of him is 
evident from the celebrated story of his stealing gold from his 
brother’s bracelet, his repentance and confession. This confession was 
for him the first lesson on the powers of truthfulness and love (ahimsa). 
This sowed the seed of the philosophy of Truth and Non- violence 
which he preached during the rest of his life. 


Satya 


Truth is the central point in Indian philosophical literature. There is 
no religion or duty greater than truth: Satyannasti paro dharmah. “The 
true prevails, not the untrue; by the true the path is laid out, the way 
of the gods (devayana), on which the old sages, satisfied in their 
desires, proceed to where there is that highest place of the True One.”10 

In Manu’s classification of duties, Satya is listed among the 
Sadharana-dharmas or common duties. Under the class of the Sadharana- 
dharmas Manu, enumerates the following ten: Steadfastness (Dhrti); 
Forgiveness (Kasma); Application (Dama); Non appropriation, i.e., 
Avoidance of Theft (Chauryabhava); Cleanliness (Saucha); Repression 
of the Sensibilities and Sensuous appetites (Indriyanigraha); Wisdom 
(Dhi); Learning (Vidya); Veracity (Satya); Restraint of Anger 
(Akrodha)." 

In Prasastapada’s classification of the duties Satyavachana or 
‘speaking the truth’ is one of the generic or Samanya duties, i.e., 
common to all asramas or stages of life and all varnas or social classes 
and communities.!3 “The Mahabharata”, Gandhi held, “Sums up its 
teachings by declaring emphatically that truth outweighs everything 
else on earth.”14 


Ahimsa 


Writing under the title, ‘Indian Question’, Mr. H. N. Brailsford 
remarks: “When Gandhi spoke, India for the first time heard itself 
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thinking aloud. His dominating idea (ahimsa) had been hers for 
thousands of years; his method of silent protest had always been the 
traditional expedient of the East for checking tyranny. India had always 
believed that a saint could by his austerities control the universe; this 
rooted faith in the power of self discipline Gandhi turned to political 
account.” 15 

Professor Louis Renou says that the motive of non-violence recurs 
again and again in Indian civilization. To quote him: “laws of Manu, 
for instance, forbid the Brahmin to practise agriculture because 
ploughing, harvesting and threshing constitute ‘pramrita’ that is, 
according to the traditional explanation, the means of destroying the 
animalcules Having in the soil or in plants. The Hindu’s regard for life 
is well known.”! 

The Sutras of Gautama give a prominent place to the virtue of 
ahimsa.!” In Prasastapada’s classification of Samanya dharma, ahimsa is 
noted as a duty. “Ahimsa is a duty not simply in the negative sense of 
mere cessation from harm or injury (himsabhava) but also in the positive 
sense of a definite resolve not to hurt a living being (bhutanam 
anabhidrohasamkalpah).” 18 

Patanjali, whose Yogasutra Gandhi studied in 1903 in South 
Africa,’ included ahimsa in his pancha yamas, i.e., the restraints that 
purify the mind of the evil passions and thus clear the ground for 
Yoga. These virtues are: Ahimsa (Tenderness, Benevolence, Goodwill), 
Satya (veracity), Astaya (abstention from theft), Brahmacharyya 
(continence), and Aparigraha (renunciation). Gandhi elaborated these 
cardinal principles and made them an integral part of the discipline of 
the Satyagrahi. In Patanjali’s classification of the virtues, ahimsa though 
negatively stated as abstention from himsa or causing injury to living 
beings, also implies positive goodwill and amity with all creatures. 
Furthermore, it is a virtue which is to be cultivated without any 
exception as to particular creatures and also without any restrictions 
as to specific occasions or particular methods: sarvatha sarvada 
sarvabhutanam anabhidroha.” 

The Epic Age has generally been considered to be an age of war 
and as such it had little occasion for developing theories of non violence, 
though “Ahimsa or non violence is the highest duty” is a well known 
saying of the Mahabharata. Gandhi wrote: “The Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana...... are undoubtedly allegories as the internal evidence 
shows. That they most probably deal with historical figures does not 
affect my proposition. Each epic describes the eternal duel that goes 
on between the forces of darkness and of light...My notions were an 
onioni of a study of the Gita, Ramayana, Mahabharata, Upanishads 
ete.” ~~ 
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The Gita was for him “the key to the scriptures of the world” 
and he never ceased to think of its lesson as the perfect expression 
(according to his interpretation) of ahimsa or non-violence which to 
him was the final flower of truth. In 1925, speaking to Christian 
missionaries in Calcutta on July 28 he said: 


I must tell you in humility that Hinduism, as I know it, entirely satisfies 
my soul, fills my whole being, and I find a solace in the Bhagavad Gita 
and the Upanishads that I miss even in the Sermon on the Mount. Not that 
I do not prize the ideal presented therein, not that some of the precious 
teachings in the Sermon on the Mount have not left a deep impression 
upon me, but I must confess to you that when doubts haunt me, when 
disappointments stare me in the face, and when I see not one ray of light 
on the horizon I turn to the Bhagavad Gita and find a verse to comfort me, 
and I immediately begin to smile in the midst of overwhelming sorrow. 
My life has been full of external tragedies and if they have not left any 
visible and indelible effect upon me, I owe it to the teaching of the 
Bhagavad Gita.” 


C. F. Andrews wrote: “Mahatma Gandhi remains rooted in thé 
soil of India. He is not deracine, like so many of those who have 
stayed for a long time away from India and have adopted wholesale 
Western customs. His mind stretches out in ever wider and wider 
circles ... but the centre of his being ever remained fixed in Hinduism 
itself, which is his first and only love.”” 

The Mahatma himself wrote: “Hindu Dharma is like a boundless 
ocean teeming with priceless gems. The deeper you dive, the more 
treasures you find.” 

_In an article entitled “Hinduism” he categorically declared his 
faith and creed: “T call myself a Sanatani Hindu, because: 


(i) I believe in the Vedas, the Upanishads, the Puranas and all that 
goes by the name of Hindu, scriptures, and therefore in avatars and 
rebirth; 

(ii) I believe in the Varnashrama Dharma in a sense, in my opinion, 
strictly Vedic, but not in its present popular and crude sense; 

(iii) I believe in the protection of the cow in its much larger sense than the 
popular; 

iv) I do not disbelieve in idol worship.” 


His Hindu fount remains unquestioned. But he did not find it 
difficult to combine heterodoxy with orthodoxy. His belief in sanatani 
Hindu faith did not require him to accept as authentic everything 
that passed as Sastras. He rejected everything that contradicted the 
fundamental principles of morality. He declined to be bound by any 
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interpretation, however learned it might have been, if it was repugnant 
to reason or moral sense. He placed individual conscience above the 
scriptures, morality over the Sastric injunctions. This was distinctively 
a significant note in the tradition-bound Hindu society where spiritual 
authority held the supreme position. 

In the matters of caste and untouchability, he waged attacks in his 
own way also against the conservative spirit of sticking to the age- 
worn practices even when they went against fundamental ethics. As 
a man of practical affairs, he deemed it advisable not to launch any 
frontal attack against the Hindu society rather he engaged himself in 
the task of pulling down and undermining the social institutions which 
ate into the vitals of the Hindu society. 

Gandhi's concept of Hinduism was in conformity with the temper 
of the age. The Hindu Reform movements that preceded him and the 
spirit of Indian Renaissance, or ‘the great recovery’, helped the growth 
of a new outlook. It was a step forward from the medieval stage 
(where religion was identified with social order and established 
institutions), to the modern stage, in which religion is a matter of 
private conviction. This concept of religion generates a catholic outlook 
which distinguished Gandhi. 

Most of the commentaries on Gandhi also confirm that he had his 
roots deep in traditional India. His innovations and concepts swaraj 
(self-rule), Ramrajya (godly rule), aparigraha (non possession), asteya 
(non-stealing) all are centrally familiar to Indian peasant and 
philosopher alike. Sayagraha alone in the Gandhian nomenclature 
was coined for use in the early ‘experiments with truth’, and its 
components are Sanskrit words, carrying ethical meanings from the 
body of Indian philosophy. The influence of Western thinkers Tolstoy, 
Ruskin, Thoreau has been repeatedly acknowledged by Gandhi 
himself. But in each case the influence was that of corroboration of an 
already accepted ethical precept, a crystallization of basic moral 
predisposition, or the formulation, for purposes of specific application, 
of a nucleus principle. 

Efforts have been made to claim extensive influence on Gandhi 
for the Gospel teachings of the New Testament. And Gandhi was 
aware that critics from among his more orthodox co religionists 
regarded his interpretation of the Bhagavad Gita as unduly influenced 
by the Sermon on the Mount. But repeatedly Gandhi asserted his 
essential attachment to Hinduism. In defining the concept swadeshi, 
Gandhi clarified his position: 

After much thinking I have arrived at a definition of Swadeshi 
that, perhaps, best illustrates my meaning Swadeshi is that spirit in 
us which restricts us to the use and service of our immediate 
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surroundings to the exclusion of the more remote. Thus, as for 
religion, in order to satisfy the requirements of the definition, I must 
restrict myself to my ancestral religion. This is the use of my immediate 
religious surrounding. If I find it defective, I should serve it by purging 
it of its defects. In the domain of politics I should make use of the 
indigenous institutions and serve them by curing them of their proved 
defects. In that of economics I should use only things that are produced 
by my immediate neighbours and serve those industries by makin, 
them efficient and complete where they might be found wanting... 

An understanding of the success Gandhi achieved in mobilizing 
the Indian masses can be advanced by analysing the concepts basic to 
Hindu social and religious thought and their exploitation in the 
Gandhian appeal. What were the elements in the social milieu of all 
India which allowed for the impressive response of a people to an 
appeal to defy the Salt Acts by reliance upon peaceful, persuasive 
tactics? Why did the Bardoli peasants plead with Sardar Patel to lead 
their struggle for revision of the tax assessments by methods of non- 
violent resistance? How could the unlettered untouchable at Vykom 
persist in the challenge of Brahmanical and political authority? Some 
of the answers to such questions emerge in the course of examining 
the philosophical concept of satya, the popular meaning of the Jain, 
Buddhist and Hindu ideal of ahimsa, and the changing notion of 
tapasya in the Indian ethos. The essential elements of satyagraha 
truth, non violence, and self suffering had, for the Hindu, roots in 
their corresponding traditional precepts. 

Jawaharlal Nehru reminds us that: 


The business of philosophy in India was not confined to a few 
philosophers or highbrows. Philosophy was an essential part of the 
religion of the masses; it percolated to them in some attenuated form and 
created that philosophic outlook which became nearly as common in 
India as itis in China. That philosophy was for some a deep and intricate 
attempt to know the causes and laws of all phenomena, the search for 
the ultimate purpose of life, and the attempt to find an organic unity in 
life's many contradictions. But for the many it was a much simpler 
affair, which yet gave them some sense of purpose, and cause and effect, 
and endowed them with courage to face trial and misfortune and not 
lose their gaiety and composure.” 


Gandhi went to the people of India with teachings phrased in 
terms reminiscent of the Vedas, with Upanishadic reminders, with 
quotations from the Gita and with exhortations familiar from the 
times of Manu. 

Hinduism is the oldest of living religions. It has an unbroken 
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record of over fifty centuries. Its book of revelations is not closed. It 
ever contemplates the proclamation of new gospels, the promulgation 
of new laws, and the advent of new prophets and avatars. In a word, 
it is a progressive realization of Truth. Mahatma Gandhi, who was a 
true incarnation of Hindu spirituality and in the direct line of descent 
from the ancient Rishis, is re interpreting its eternal truths and applying 
them in a marvellously original manner to the conditions of the modem 
world.” His gospel of Satyagraha, as he himself said was only an 
extension and an application of the fundamental Hindu doctrine of 
Ahimsa to all national and international problems. No other country 
- in the world than India has the requisite religious background for 
the extending and the implementing of this great doctrine which is 
calculated to release the divinity in man. His idea of Swaraj, which is 
to be won by non- violence and in which all religions would have 
equal treatment and all communities equal rights and privileges, is 
only an expression in political terms of the Hindu doctrine Ekam sad 
vipra bahudha vadanti. The great movement he has started for the 
abolition of untouchability and the removal of the inequalities of the 
modem caste system has for its object the restoration of original purity 
of the spirit of Varnasrama Dharma, which according to him, is the 
greatest communism on earth. His passionate plea for the revival of 
the spinning wheel and the handloom in the villages of India as well 
as his argument for total prohibition in this country, are reminders to 
us of the character of Indian civilization which has to be preserved at 
all costs. And above all, his method of religious approach to all political 
and social problems and his insistence on Truth and Non- violence in 
every sphere of life and his recognition of the spiritual unity of all 
men, even in the details of every day life, are aspects of Hinduism at 
its best. Moreover, by his ascetic habits, his fasts and penances and 
his life of renunciation, ‘he has upheld the ancient Hindu ideals of 
Brahmacharya, Tapasya and Vairagya in the modem world, in which 
there is so much to corrupt every sense. Thus both by precept and by 
example, Mahatma Gandhi has pointed the way to a future of 
Hinduism which will be really worthy of its past. 

Gandhi internalized the age old tradition of India and went to 
the people of India with teachings phrased in terms of the Vedas, 
with Upanisadic slokas, with verses from the Gita and with 
exhortations familiar from time immemorial. Vincent Sheean 
observes: “Centuries of Hinduism produced him ... he was profoundly 
Hindu.”® “No country but India and no religion but Hinduism could 
have given birth to a Gandhi”, said the editorial in the London Times 
on the day after his death. It is true that we see in Gandhi the qualities - 
we. regard as characteristic of Hinduism i.e., characteristic of India at 
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its inspired best. In a biographical study we read: “Gandhi could 
only have been a Hindu. His qualities and defects were peculiar to 
his race. In India alone could he have been born.”3! Yet he belonged 
by right to humanity’s greatest of all time. 
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Nonviolence as Inherited Value: 
A Gandhian Reconstruction 


Satrughna Behera 


N ONVIOLENCE HAS ALWAYS been one of the core values in the 
tradition of Hinduism. In course of the Indian cultural renaissance 
during the nineteenth century it assumed a greater social significance. 
By this time, nonviolence had begun to emerge out of the theological 
chrysalis as an ethical principle and enter the actual life situation and 
social policy. Yet the emergence of the value of nonviolence as a 
systematic doctrine governing socio-cultural organizations and 
political and economic life had never been postulated till the time of 
Gandhi. He formulated it into a comprehensive and systematic form 
for the first time. In Hinduism nonviolence was no doubt consistently 
propagated but it remained confined to a moral plane. In converting 
it into practical ethics of social life of people, the contribution, of- 
Gandhi has ho parallel in the Hindu tradition. His doctrine had a 
great impact on the contemporary social and cultural life of humanity 
and gave direction to the process of moral and spiritual awakening in 
India. . 
Gandhi’s Wide Outlook 


The contribution of Gandhi to the value of nonviolence is not confined 
to Hinduism. Its spiritual centre is no doubt located in the philosophy ` 
of the Karma Yoga, propounded in the Bhagvat Gita, but it embraces 
the essential qualities of both the traditions of the East and the West. 
There is no denying the truth that even before his encounter with 
the West, Gandhi assimilated within his personality the norms of 
nonviolence. The impact of the character of his father and mother on 
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his personality had sensitized him in early childhood to the moral 
way of life and spiritual asceticism!. This perhaps contributed a great 
deal to the blossoming of the spiritual potentialities of Gandhi. 

His education in UK only broadened the foundation of 
nonviolence and strengthened it. He started a vegetarian society 
while getting education in England and could not develop a taste for 
the Western way of life despite his efforts - not so much due to his 
lack of ability as due to a moral resistance. The doctrine of nonviolence 
which he propounded and practiced throughout his life was, however, 
not entirely free from the complimentary elements from other 
religious beliefs; while in UK he came in contact with Christians and 
read the Bible. After his education in UK and a brief stay in India. 
Gandhi went to South Africa, became a practicing lawyer. There he 
came in a more intimate contact with Catholics, Quakers and 
Protestants. He read the literature of these sects. Tolstoy’s Kingdom 
of God is within You, he once wrote, left an abiding impression on his 
personality. The doctrine of Christianity, however, could not convert 
him, because as he said, he did not find in this religion the perfections 
he did not find in Hinduism. To him at one level all religions needed 
reforms and at the same time shared identical meanings. It is at a 
later stage that his ideas about Christianity also underwent a major 
change. He found a basic unity between the Gita and the New Testament 
and acknowledged that the “ on on the Mount” went straight to 
his heart. Another book which had a great impact upon him was 
John Ruskin’s Unto This Last which was presented to him by an 
Englishman at Durban. From this book, he wrote, he learned three 
things “(1) that the good of the individual is contained in the good of 
all; (2) that a lawyer’s work has the same value as the barber’s, as all 
have the same right of earning their livelihood from their work, (3)that 
a life of labour — the life of the tiller of the soil and the handicraftsman 
— is the life worth living. The first of these I knew. The second I had 
dimly realized. The third had never occurred to me. Unto This Last 
made it as clear as daylight for me that the second and the third 
were contained in the first. I arose with the dawn to reduce these 
principles to practice’”*. Another influence on the thought of Gandhi 
has been that of Henry David Thoreau (1817-1862) whose essay ‘on 
the “Duty of Civil Disobedience” he read when he was serving a 
prison term in South Africa in 1908. He hailed it as a “masterly 
treatise” and acknowledged that it “left a deep impression” upon 
him. 

To what extent this essay had helped in formulation of the policy 
of the Satyagraha movement of civil obedience movement which 
Gandhi had already been pursuing before he read it, is difficult to 
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assess. Gandhi himself wrote about the relationship of the essay of 
Thoreau with his idea of civil resistance as follows: “The statement 
that I had derived my idea of civil disobedience from the writings of 
Thoreau is wrong. The resistance to authority in South Africa was 
well advanced before I got the essay... When I saw the title of 
Thoreau’s great essay, I began to use his phrase to explain our struggle 
to the English readers. But I found that even “civil disobedience” 
failed to convey the full meaning of the struggle. I, therefore, adopted 
the phrase Civil Resistance”. i 

Despite the Western impact on Gandhi’s thinking and his 
conscious attempt to seek unity in all religions and traditions, it is 
the spiritual heritage of Hinduism into which he was finally rooted. 
The philosophy of the Karma Yoga as taught in the Gita which Gandhi 
made the basis of his doctrine of ahimsa was a vital part of the Hindu 
philosophy. The ethical mysticism of the Hindu thought can be found 
in Gandhi’s interpretation of the Gita. He said: “In Hinduism 
incarnation is ascribed to one who has performed some extra-ordinary 
service to mankind. All embodied life is in reality an incarnation of God, 
but it is not usual to consider every living being an incarnation... This 
belief in incarnation is a testimony of man’s lofty spiritual ambition. 
Man is not at peace with himself till he has become like unto God. 
The endeavour to reach this state is supreme, the only ambition worth 
having. And this is self-realisation. This self-realisation is the subject 
of the Gita as it is all scriptures”‘. In the heart of his philosophy of 
civil resistance, lies the doctrine of nonviolence drawn from the 
teachings of the Gita, where it is said by desireless action, by 
renouncing fruits of action, by dedicating all activities to God one is 
free from the taint of sin and marches towards the spiritual goal of 
self-realisation. “Do your allotted work, but renounce its fruits — 
detached and work — have no desire for reward and work” are the 
teachings of the Gita which deeply influenced Gandhi’s whole 
philosophy of action based upon the doctrine of nonviolence. 
Towards the last phase of his life, however, his faith in the Hindu 
scriptures specially the Isha Upanishad had become very strong and 
he considered it as the text which represented a more complete 
exposition of his theory of nonviolence than even the Gita. 

The concept of nonviolence that Gandhi propounded was thus 
primarily drawn from the Hindu tradition. He, of course, had 
visualized a parallel existence of this tradition in other religions and 
scriptures and he constantly and sincerely attempted to vindicate 
the unity of the basic values in all traditions. But more than this, his 
unique contribution was in putting this theory of nonviolence into 
actual practice. This he first accomplished successfully in South Africa 
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and later in India. Wherever he applied the doctrine of nonviolence 
for specific purposes he started with a positive programme of action. 
In South Africa, long before he started his civil-disobediencé 
movement, he prepared a moral ground for it by campaigns for social 
work and moral regeneration among the Indians through the weekly 
journal Indian Opinion. The same he did in India. Social reform and 
amelioration of the condition of the depressed community was an 
integral part of his civil-disobedience movements. This he did because 
he was perfectly clear on the point that civil-disobedience could not 
be expected from a people who were not self-disciplined and had 
not realized the virtue of obedience. Only “he who has mastered the 
art of obedience to law knows the art of obedience of law”, he wrote 
in 19196. 


Nonviolence: Inherent worth of Satyagraha 


The concept of the Satyagraha embodies the central meaning of 
nonviolence according to Gandhi. That-he wanted it to be a positive 
ethical concept which best expresses the value of nonviolence is 
evident from the care with which this term was coined and arrived 
at. When in the Indian Opinion Gandhi invited the best designation 
for the struggle he had stated in South Africa, his cousin Shri Mangan 
Lal Gandhi suggested for it the term Sadagrah, meaning “firmness in 
good cause”. Gandhi made the following comments on this term: “I 
liked the word but it did not fully represent the whole idea I wished 
it to connote. I, therefore, corrected it to Satyagraha. Truth (satya) 
means love and firmness (agraha) engenders and therefore serves as 
synonym for force... that is to say, the for which is born of truth and 
love or Nonviolence”’. Satyagraha, therefore, should be distinguished 
from mere passive resistance since passivity signifies weakness 
whereas Satyagraha emanates from great moral strength and strength 
of character. Gandhi believed that one becomes as one thought of 
himself; if to be passive in resistance implied weakness in the 
contemporary situation, its realization may add to further weakness, 
whereas the pre-requisite of satyagraha was inner strength, the 
consciousness of which cumulatively added to the strength of the 
people. He also made other distinction between satyagraha and passive 
resistance, first, that satyagraha meant complete renunciation of violence 
for all times to come, where passive resistance did not imply it (as if 
„violence could be used when in a position of strength), second, 

satyagraha could also be applied in relation to closest kins and friends 
where passive resistance would be meaningless. Satyagraha, Gandhi 
wrote, “postulates the conquest of the adversary by suffering in one’s 
own person”, 
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The significance of the concept of satyagraha lies in the integration 
of the philosophy of nonviolence with a theory of social action. 
Gandhi was intensely aware of the necessity for implementation of 
moral ideas in social life. It is difficult to compartmentalize the cardinal 
tenets of Gandhi’s theory of nonviolence into an instrumental part 
related to means on one hand, and the normative part based on ends 
etc., on the other. There is no doubt that in his theory of nonviolence 
there exists a specific moral commitment to the nature of means-end 
primarily as an integral culture norm which does not precisely define 
mere instrumentalities of action but sets a moral limit for its operation 
and choice. He once defined ahimsa as a means and truth as the end 
in itself?. Satyagraha symbolized for Gandhi attainment of moral ends 
through moral means. Any inconsistency anywhere in this reciprocal 
relationship, would, according to him, distort the meaning and 
significance of the concept. For this reason he laid great emphasis on 
the cultivation of self-restraint and moral discipline which prepared 
persons for such an experiment. 

The doctrine of nonviolence as preached by Gandhi through the 
concept of satyagraha has been explained by him as vindication of 
truth not by infliction of suffering on the opponent but on one’s own 
self. He prescribed some of the qualifications which a follower of the 
philosophy of satyagraha must fulfil and comply with. He mentioned 
them as (1) faith in God; (2) faith in goodness of human nature; (3) 
infinite patience and capacity to suffer; (4) capability of infinite 
sacrifice; (5) fearlessness; (6)complete abstinence from use of coercion; 
(7) unfailing adherence to truth; (8) purity of heart to inspire ` 
confidence; (9) gentleness and politeness; and (10) perpetual readiness 
for compromise. These qualities Gandhi considered essential in a 
satyagraha’®. In order to remain faithful to these principles every 
satyagrahi had to take certain vows for the cultivation of character 
and moral strength. These vows were: truth, nonviolence, continence, 
non-possession, control of palate, non stealing, fearlessness, removal 
of untouchability, bread labour, equality of religions and use of the 
swadeshi (home made goods)". Satyagraha was not merely an 
instrument for realization of political, economic and other material 
ends but also a state of spiritual and moral self transformation in 
man. Gandhi compared satyagraha with a soul-force based on “self 
help, self sacrifice and faith in God’”!2. 

It was thus through the doctrine of satyagraha that Gandhi 
vindicated his philosophy of nonviolence. Nonviolence and truth were 
the two cardinal principles upon which he always laid the greatest 
emphasis. Truth implied an integral moral consciousness being 
identical to God. In practical life Gandhi emphasized truth not only 
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in speech but also in thought and action!’. Nonviolence or ahimsa 
was treated by him as an integral part of the doctrine of truth. Gandhi 
wrote: “Ahimsa and truth are so inter-twined that it is difficult to 
disentangle or separate them. They are like the two sides of a coin or 
rather of a smooth unstamped metallic disc. Who can say which is 
the obverse and which is the reverse? Nevertheless ahimsa is the means 
and truth is the end”!4. Gandhi defined nonviolence as love but not 
strictly in the Christian sense where it applies only to mankind. His 
concept of love applies to all forms of living beings. Nonviolence 
must be practiced with intense moral strength and complete sense of 
fearlessness. Gandhi said: “Nonviolence in its dynamic condition 
means conscious suffering. It does not mean meek submission to the 
evil-doer but it means the putting of one’s whole soul against the 
will of the tyrant. Working under this law of our being, it is possible 
for a single individual to defy the whole might of an unjust empire to 
save his honour, his religion, his soul and lay the foundation for that 
empire’s fall or its regeneration”). 


Nonviolence: Positive Philosophy 


The theory of nonviolence as propounded by Gandhi is a positive 
philosophy. It presumes certain moral and spiritual virtues in men 
before they could practice it. Integrated as it is with the concept of 
truth, it has great spiritual significance. It is based on positive love 
for all beings and discovery of truth. Gandhi himself expresses it as 
follows: “To see the universal all-pervading spirit to truth face to 
face one must be able to love the meanest of creation as oneself. And 
a man who aspires after that cannot afford to keep out of any field of 
life. That is why my devotion to truth has drawn me into the field of 
politics and J can say without the slightest hesitation and yet in all 
humility, that those who say that religion has nothing to do with 
politics do not know what religion means”16. Gandhi’s theory of 
nonviolence was thus based on the religio-ethical principles. Gandhi 
had visualized the practice of nonviolence in international relations 
as well. He wrote: “I do justify entire nonviolence, and consider it 
possible in relation between man and man and nation and nation, 
but it is not a resignation from all real fighting against wickedness”!”. 
By fighting he implied a moral resistance against evil. In regard to 
nonviolence as merely passive ethics Gandhi showed his disagreement 
in the following words: “On the contrary the nonviolence of my 
conception is a more active and more real fighting against wickedness 
than retaliation whose very nature is to increase wickedness. | 
contemplate a mental, and, therefore, a moral opposition to 
immoralities” 18. 
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Gandhi's concerted effort for reformation in the Hindu society is 
a direct and logical consequence of his faith in nonviolence. He wanted 
to eliminate from the social structure of the Hindu society all forms 
of injustices and tyrannies. It is for this reason that he waged a 
perpetual and successful fight against orthodoxy and untouchability, 
for education and equality of women, for reform in the child-marriage 
customs and status of widows, for abolition of the system of devadasis 
(temple girls), for communal unity and for the removal of a host of 
other social evils in India. However, in spite of all these reforms he 
never intended to depart from the soul of the Hindu tradition, e.g., 
spiritual asceticism and faith in God. It is evident from this emphasis 
on prohibition, continence, self-control in regard to pursuits of 
pleasure and his approval of the ancient Varna system of the Hindu 
tradition. According to him, the Varna was based on (1) spiritual 
economy; (2) division of labour; (3) the principle of heredity and; (4) 
the equality and oneness of all life”. So the system of caste in the 
form of Varna could be retained according to him. However, in its 
existing form he considered it to be a travesty of the principle of 
nonviolence. i 

The philosophy of nonviolence that Gandhi established had all 
the virtues of the previous doctrines of nonviolence in Hinduism, 
yet, it went ahead of all of them. He made it into practical ethics, 
which could be realized in day-to-day affairs of life. He converted 
the theological principles of Hinduism into a socio-political weapon 
for the amelioration of the conditions of the socially, culturally, 
economically and politically downtrodden groups and masses of the 
Indian humanity. This had a tremendous significance for the 
contemporary culture of India as also for the whole world. There 
was an alternative to Physical force which had so far been 
acknowledged as the sin qua non of the social order — that is his soul- 
force or spiritual moral power!9. To cultivate this power one did not 
require external resources and material wealth; one did not have to 
enter cut-throat competition and political intrigues, but follow the 
conduct of ahimsa and achieve self-realisation as well as the social 
goal. One could practice it in every walk of life, at all moments of 
social participation without any need of a monastic organization or 
similar institutions. But it did require social justice”, which according 
to Gandhi followed automatically from the logic of the doctrine of 
nonviolence. Social justice should exist, he felt, as a built-in mechanism 
in a nonviolent society. 


Nonviolence: Voice of Universal Appeal 
Gandhi's doctrine of nonviolence is unique in many other respects. 
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His message had a universal appeal and created a mass upsurge 
without introducing sectarian prejudices based on religion. He 
synthesised the main teachings of Christianity, Islam and Hinduism 
into his theory of nonviolence and elaborated it into a universal 
philosophy. He also opposed man’s dependence upon machines and 
advocated the use of small machineries which helped man in increasing 
. his efficiency rather than enslave him by their gigantism and 
complexity. Specially in the case of India he consistently opposed 
large-scale industrialization and mass-scale use of machineries. 
Gandhi wanted this for two reasons, first, for the rational adaptation 
of the technological system to suit the Indian condition with a vast 

population and poverty and second in order to preserve the cultural 
` ethos of India?!. Toynbee writes that Gandhi had foreseen that the 
real freedom of India lay not merely in political emancipation from 
the West but also cultural and economic self-sufficiency. The rejection 
of technology and big machines would have meant the rejection of 
Western culture. On this score, of course, Gandhi did not succeed in 
India as this country’s commitment to rational planning and 
industrialization indicates”. Nevertheless, to reduce Gandhi's whole 
doctrine of Swadeshi as a politico-economic strategy would not be in 
fairness to the integral nature of the doctrine of nonviolence of which 
it is a part. Gandhi never compromised with the principle of Hindu 
asceticism a spiritual heritage from the tradition of Hinduism and 
Jainism, although in other respects, specially, in regard to social policy, 
social reconstruction and role of religion in public life, etc. he 
reconciled himself to the ethics of life-affirmation. He had thought 
of a society which would enjoy perfect peace and prosperity; he called 
it Rama Rajya on its legendry basis in the Hindu tradition. 

In a most lucid summary of Gandhi’s contribution to the cause of 
humanity Schweitzer writes: “Gandhi contrives what the Buddha 
began. In the Buddha the spirit of love set itself task of creating 
different spiritual conditions in the world; in Gandhi it undertakes 
to transform all wordly conditions””3. This was the most momentous 
contribution of Gandhi. It is often asked whether his doctrine of 
nonviolence involved a negative or passive attitude to ethics or 
comprised an active system of ethics. Gandhi in fact successfully 
welded together the principles of life-negation as in classical Hinduism 
with that of the life-affirmation and “activity and social 
reconstruction2#” of the later tradition in his doctrine of nonviolence. 
In a controversy with Rabindranath Tagore, who criticized Gandhi’s 
approach to non-cooperation movement as a negative attitude, Gandhi 
wrote.. “But the poet’s protest against the calling out of the boys 
(Gandhi had appealed to students to leave Government schools as a 
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protest against the Goverriment) is really a corollary to his objection 
to the very doctrine of non-cooperation. He has a horror for 
everything negative. His whole soul seems to rebel against the 
negative commandments of religion. I must give his objection in his 
intimitable language. R. in support of the present movement has 
often said to me that passion for rejection is a stronger power in the 
beginning than the acceptance of an ideal. Though, I know it to be a 
fact, I cannot take it as truth. Brahmavidya in India has for its object 
mukti (emancipation), while Buddhism has nirvana (extinction). Mukti 
draws our attention to the positive and nirvana to the negative side 
of truth. Therefore, he emphasized the fact of dukkha (misery) which 
had to be avoided and the Brahamvidya emphasized the fact of ananda 
(joy) which had to be attained. In these and kindred passages, the 
reader will find the key to the poet’s mentality. In my humble opinion, 
rejection is as much an ideal as the acceptance of a thing. It is as 
necessary to reject untruth as it is to accept truth. All religions teach 
that two opposite forces act upon us and that human endeavour 
consists in a series of internal rejections and acceptance. Non- 
cooperation with evil is as much a duty as cooperation with good. I 
venture to suggest that the poet has done an unconscious injustice to 
Buddhism in describing nirvana as merely ‘negative state’. I make 
bold to say that mukti (emancipation) is as much a negative state as 
nirvana. Emancipation from or extinction of the bondage of the flesh 
leads to ananda (eternal bliss). Let me close this part of the argument 
by drawing attention to the fact that the final word of the Upanishads 
(Brahmavidya) is not. Neti (not this) was the best description the 
authors of the Upanishads were able to find for the Brahman”. 

The above passage clearly shows what Gandhi meant by non- 
cooperation. For him ethics of nonviolence implied both renunciation 
of the evil and the undesirable and acceptance of the path of truth. 
As such, it could not be called a negative principle. Moreover, the 
chief distinction of the doctrine of nonviolence as propounded by 
Gandhi has been its application for reform and improvement in the 
individual as well as the collective human life. Thus it has a positively 
ethical character. Its philosophy had always existed in the Hindu, 
Jain and Buddhist traditions in India but its application to practical 
problems of life and those of the world goes primarily to the credit 
of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The doctrine of nonviolence was not intended by Gandhi for 
only home consumption or solution of the national problems of India. 
He had foreseen its utility in the context of the problems of the world, 
specially international conflicts and war. He considered war as a 
morally degrading and brutalizing phenomenon and emphasized the 
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need for disarmament and creation of a nonviolent civilization. 
Pacificism according to him had to be total and not partial. He wrote: 
“A pacificism which can see the cruelties only of occasional military 
warfare and is blind to continuous cruelties of our social system is 
worthless.: Unless our pacificism finds its expression in the broad 
human movement which is seeking not merely the end of war but 
our equally non-pacifist civilization as a whole it will be of little 
account in the onward march of mankind. The spirit of life will sweep 
on quite influenced by it”%, He did not believe that a non-violent 
society will emerge as a result of the people’s dread of an atomic war 
and atomic weapons. According to him the atom bomb could never 
abolish war, instead it would make it a most naked truth that “war 
knows no laws except that of might””’. 


Impact upon Good Souls 


Vinobha Bhave has integrated in his Sarvodaya movement the cardinal 
Gandhian principles of social reconstruction which attempt to bring 
about social, economic and cultural reforms through moral force and 
goodwill. Mention may be made of the bhoodan (land gift), the 
gramadan (village gift) and the sampatti dana (wealth gift) movements 
started by Acharya Bhave. These movements are intended for the 
establishment of a Sarvodaya (welfare of all) society through voluntary 
efforts of men. The movement is conducted by a group of devoted 
social workers who have taken the vow of lifelong service to the 
cause of the Sarvodaya. They are called the Jivandanis. The whole 
movement is non-political and depends entirely upon the moral 
support of the people. Jayaprakash Narayan, who started as a 
prominent revolutionary and a radical leader of the freedom 
movement, joined the sarvodaya movement after the country secured 
independence. He is a pacifist and has been constantly mobilizing 
world public opinion for a peaceful solution of many national and 
international issues. He is also of the opinion that parliamentary form 
of democracy is not suited to the Indian condition, where poverty 
and illiteracy are so rampant. He has proposed its replacement by, 
decentralized village democracies. Vinoba Bhave and Jayaprakash 
Narayan have carried forward the value of nonviolence in contem- 
porary India. Jayaprakash Narayan has particularly contributed to 
the application of the Gandhian technique for nonviolant defence 
against aggression and war. His emphasis on pacifist movement and 
shantisena for maintenance of international peace and in answer to 
international aggression seems to have been many things in common 
with the Western pacifist movement, specially Quakerism. 

After the country gained freedom there has been an alienation of 
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the Gandhian tradition of nonviolence from the sphere of 
Governmental policy although it always receives lip service from the 
leaders in power. It has, however, thrived outside the Government, 
patronized and, propagated by leaders like Vinoba Bhave and 
Jayaprakash Narayan. It has so far failed to arouse the same mass 
appeal which Gandhi had been able to spark off by his charismatic 
personality. However, the doctrine of nonviolence, in course of this 
change, has taken a more activistic, concrete and applied form in the 
country and there is now a hard core of intelligentsia and public 
workers who are staunchly devoted to its cause. It has also taken an 
international shape, due to the momentum gained by similar 
movements in the West, mostly after the Second World War. Hence, 
although the volume and the spread of the doctrine of nonviolence 
have been reduced, it has gained in intensity, purposefulness and ' 
orientation. Moreover, the changes thus caused in the doctrine of 
nonviolence have increased its value as a cultural sub-system, since 
now it works as a self-sustaining normative system rather than an 
instrument of politics. No doubt, in the Gandhian doctrine of 
nonviolence politics has always been oriented towards a meta-political 
system of values. Politics was subsumed in the moral category. In 
the current of the sarvodaya, it is the moral character of the Gandhian 
doctrine which has come out in a sharper form. 

Here, it is pertinent to ask what has been the contribution of the 
governmental policy after Gandhi in regard to the ideals of 
nonviolence. Nehru, under whose care the stewardship of the nation 
passed after freedom, was the most trusted and intimate disciple of 
Gandhi. He might not have agreed with Gandhi on all points; on 
some of the issues he had clear differences of opinion, particularly 
on industrialization and use of modern technology. However, he had 
inherited the central ethos of Gandhian doctrine, e.g., removal of 
poverty and inequality from within the country and establishment 
of peace and co-existence with the neighbours and other nations. 
Nehru’s commitment to the doctrine of nonviolence had a 
predominantly intellectual and humanistic character. He liked all 
philosophies and systems of thought which laid emphasis on rational 
humanistic values., There is no doubt that Nehru deviated 
considerably in his governmental policy and statecraft from the 
Gandhian doctrine of nonviolence and its world-view. Yet, his 
commitment to peace was unhesitating. Like Gandhi, Nehru too had 
discerned the internal contradictions in the Western materialistic 
civilization and the dangers to which it was exposed. Therefore, 
Nehru always fought for peace and nonviolence on a double front; 
one inside his country, primarily through economic revolution and 
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social justice, and the other outside, on the international scene to 
bring about a rapprochement between the Eastern and Western power 
blocs. He was the author of panchshila, the doctrine of peaceful co- 
existence among different ideologies, economic systems, racial groups 
and nations. 

Nehru’s internationalism was in a way the legacy of the Gandhian 
tradition. Nehru wanted to counterpose the strains of this industrial 
culture by emphasizing humanistic values — a rational expression of 
the spiritual message of Gandhi. Throughout his life, Nehru did not 
deviate from his path. While evaluating the contribution of Nehru to 
the value of nonviolence, it should not be forgotten that he had also 
to carry thé’ burden of political leadership of the nation along with 
his creative experiments in the field of internationalism and peace. 
Some harsh critics of Nehru often minimize this fact. Nehru was a 
humanist through and through. Intellectually, his personality was 
deeply influenced by the spirits of Gandhian doctrine of nonviolence. 

It is thus evident that the value of nonviolence has remained as a 
continuous one and with the march of time it has broadened its scope. 
The contact with the Western tradition has enriched it and made it 
more humanistic and ethical. Its commitment to and concern with 
international problems and human society at large have increased. 
From Vinoba Bhave to Nehru increase in the emphasis on the ethical 
basis of nonviolence and world peace is self-evident. The value system 
of nonviolence has been progressively rid of its mystical transcen- 
dental orientation and the principle of life-affirmation has become 
pivotal to its emerging new tradition. This is evident from the writings 
of most Gandhian thinkers of both East and West. In Gandhi, 
however, there is a unique synthesis of both the principles of life- 
affirmation and life-negation. The Gandhian value of nonviolence is 
primarily ethical yet the value system of world-asceticism has been 
maintained and finds some emphasis. 
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Gandhi’s South African Years 


Vishwanath Tandon 


THoucu NEARLY SIXTY years have passed since the death of 
Gandhi, books and articles on him are still being published extensively. 
Of the three very recent publications on him, one is by his grandson 
Rajmohan Gandhi, the second by his great grandson Tushar Gandhi 
and the third, which is the subject of this review, is by Nagindas 
Sanghavi, a retired post graduate teacher of History and Politics. 
The main title of the book is The Agony of Arrival, while the sub-title is 
Gandhi: The South African Years. A study of some 400 pages, it carries a 
Forward by Lord Bhikhu Parekh, an eminent scholar of Gandhi. 
Sanghavi is now in his mid eighties, and it is very creditable of him 
to undertake such an important study at this age. It is largely based 
on contemporary sources and recent studies of foreign scholars, 
mostly western. It appears from the flap that he does not attach much 
value to post-Gandhi publications of Indian scholars whom he does 
not consider to be objective. This, I feel, has been a drawback as I 
would explain later. f 

Sanghavi also appears to have been influenced by lord Parekh 
who, as he says in the forward, does not find the English translation 
of Gandhi’s Gujarati writings reliable when some fifty percent of 
them are in that very 19th century language. He also says: “They 
- were written in a hurry long after the events he describes without 
any opportunity to check his fading recollections and (thus are naturally 
marred by some degree of unconscious distortions). While saying 
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so, he seems to have particularly in his mind Gandhi's Autobiography 
and Satyagraha in South Africa which have been relied upon for this 
period by most of the writers. However, this view of Lord Parekh is 
not without its justification. Pyarelal says in the introduction of his 
Mahatma Gandhi: The Early Phase: “I have in some cases departed from 
the dates and sequences of events, relating to certain incidents in 
Gandhiji’s career, as given in his own writings. In every such case I 
have stated my full reason with evidence, either in the text itself or 
in ‘References and Notes’. I have also taken the liberty in some places 
to use words that I had actually heard from Gandhiji’s lips, or to 
give my own translations of some of the quotations from Gandhi’s 
Autobiography in the original Gujarati, where I feit that the corres- 
ponding versions given in “The Story of My Experiments with Truth” 
was either faulty or not sufficiently clear. “S.L Malhotra also says in 
his well studied article in the Gandhi Marg (Oct 1985):” Like all other 
biographies, Gandhi’s autobiography too raises the question: How 
far is it reliable in portraying the true picture of its author? No doubt 
it presents the true picture of what he had become, the state of his 
mind, his ideals, his approach to life at the time of writing...but it 
may not be correct to believe that the Mahatma had the same feeling 
at the time of the commission of the act which he had at the time of 
writing”. And he concludes: “In short, the autobiography does not 
give the totality of his life experiences. Hence one cannot have a 
complete picture of Gandhi’s past by merely relying on his 
autobiography and Satyagraha in South Africa. It can be discovered or 
reconstructed with new tools of research and imagination.” 

Of the books by foreign scholars, Sanghavi appears to have been 
particularly influenced by Maureen Swans’ study, Gandhi:The South 
African Experience , which instead of being Gandhi-centered like most 
of the books on him, is African Indian people-centered. A 1980 D.Phil 
thesis of the Oxford University, it failed to find any publisher in 
India and was published in South Africa in 1985. In his review article 
of the book in Gandhi Marg (October ,1986), Dr. James D Hunt, reputed 
scholar on this period of Gandhiji’s life, says that Swan challenges 
many myths connected with Gandhi, she shows that the Indian 
community in South Africa was politically organized before Gandhi's 
arrival along lines which he continued. She says that nothing changed 
between 1894 and 1906 except better organization, and then Gandhi 
was not the political leader of the Indian community for most of his 
time in South Africa and that he interpreted the interests of the 
dominant mercantile community. These merchants were primarily 
seeking protection for their economic interests and for it they sought 
to distinguish themselves from the mass of Indians who were 
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indentured or ex-indentured labourers. They ignored their grievances 
except when publicizing them could serve their elite interests. The 
merchants also shared all the whites’ prejudices about black Africans 
and regularly protested being classed with them on the ground of 


Swan represents a new school of historiography which accords a 
dominant role to economic factors over social and Spiritual ideas. 
This has led her to commit mistakes in her evaluation of Gandhi's 
role. Hunt says: “In evaluating this (her) portrait of Gandhi, it is 
important to keep in mind that it is not a biography. The title really 
claims too much, for the book is not on the whole ‘South African 
experience’, but specifically and helpfully on ‘The South African 
Political Experience’. He, however finds the work impressive and 
difficult to challenge, except for her faulty judgment when she wanders 
into strictly biographical subjects, which I may point out later while 
dealing with the views expressed in Sanghavi’s book, which also 
examines the political leadership of Gandhiji during his South African 
years.” 

So much about the various influences on Sanghavi’s study. In his 
preface to the book, he explains his task and the difficulties he 
encountered. He says: “Since Gandhi cannot be viewed in his totality, 
each one of us will have to choose a part of his narrow.and somewhat 
a limited part of Gandhi and to project that part as realistically and 
critically as our competence permits. This volume seeks mainly to 
focus on his political leadership”. He also makes here some interesting 
observations with which all would well-nigh concur. He writes: 
“Gandhi is many-men in one. A mystic who was a hard -headed 
realist; a pacifist who was all his life a trouble maker; a revolutionary 
who was a very strong conservative; a strict disciplinarian who 
challenged the established order in every field of life; a shrewd 
politician who could implicitly trust all his opponents; a statesman 
who refused to look beyond one step ahead; a generous man of very 
stingy habits who could save his pennies and throw away his pounds; 
a great lover of children who often imposed very cruel punishments 
on them; a kind-hearted captain who was a hard task-master; a 
confirmed democrat with many pronounced authoritarian traits” and 
so on. But one may point out that all these contradictions are in 
appearance only. There is a thread running through them all and it is 
of following the truth as he saw at any particular time. It is for nothing 
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that he titled his Autobiography as The story of my Experiments with 
Truth. Any one missing this fact cannot properly understand Gandhi 
and it needs a good understanding of his thought. However I do not 
find any book on it in the bibliography appended to the book. It may 
be that he did not think it necessary to give them. 

There are also some other books and articles which I miss in it 
and which I consider to have adversely affected his study. I mention 
them below with some examples, justifying my above observation: 

(i) There are several volumes titled Mahatma Gandhi, covering 
the whole life of Gandhi by Pyarelal and Sushila Nayyar. Of these, 
the first four cover the period of Sanghavi's study. The first three are 
by Pyarelal and the fourth by Sushila Nayyar. The Bibliography 
mentions only the first volume and that too has been used as the 
Index shows for his life till his stay in England for education, though 
it provides much necessary information about the African natives, 
and in preparing it Pyarelal got the help from two British and two 
American professors. Dr. James D Hunt, mentioned earlier, was one 
of them. He had also cooperated in the preparation of the next three 
volumes. 

As indicated above, the first volume throws valuable light on the 
life and culture of the African natives which bore some traits of their 
primitive culture, with its plus and minus points, when Gandhi was 
there. Sanghavi has found fault with Gandhi for calling these natives 
‘Kafir’, a derogatory term. But Pyarelal writes: “The use of the term 
‘Kafir’, Bantu’, ‘native’ or ‘Negro’ for the descendants of the original 
black population of Africa these days is considered offensive. Modern 
Bantus prefer to call themselves ‘Africans’. But it must not be forgotten 
that they used these terms to describe one another and themselves 
till recently.” And what is rather more interesting is that Sanghavi 
himself has used the term ‘Kafir’ for them at least twice ( pp.256 & 
334). Had he read the above volumes, he would have found that 
some of the ideas expressed by others and accepted by him, do not 
stand scrutiny. 

(ii) D.G Tendulkar’s Mahatma is there“in the Bibliography. It is a 8- 
volume book of which Sanghavi used only the first volume which 
covers Gandhi’s life up to 1920. Had he even consulted the other 
volumes with the aid of their indices, he would have come across 
some relevant conversations of Gandhi pertaining to the period of 
his study. I mention here only two of them. The first dated 1936 is 
with an American Negro leader, Dr.Thurman. He had asked Gandhiji: 
“Did the South African Negro take part in your movement?”. The 
reply Gandhiji gave without any hesitation was: “No, I purposely 
did not invite them. It would have endangered their cause. They 
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would not have understood the technique of our struggle, nor could 
they have seen the purpose or utility of non-violence”. The second 
talk was with Rev. S. S Tema of South Africa in 1938.Though his 
question was not directly related to his South African years, it has 
relevance. Rev. Tema had asked him: “How can my people make 
their congress (African National Congress) as successful as the Indian 
(National Congress?)” Gandhiji’s reply was: “The Indian Congress 
became successful for the simple reason that it was inaugurated by 
the most selfless and cultured people that could be found in that age. 
They made themselves the representative of the people and captured 
their imagination by reason of service and sacrifice. They were of 
the people and for the people”. And then he later added : “You have 
not , as far as I am aware, a band of Africans who could be content 
to work and live in impecuniosity. Among those who are educated, 
there is not that absolute selflessness. Again, while most of your 
leaders are Christians, the vast majority of Bantus and Zulus are not 
Christians. You have adopted European dress and manners, and as a 
result have become strangers in the midst of your own people. 
Politically that is a disadvantage. It makes it difficult for you to reach 
the heart of the masses. You must not be afraid of being ‘Bantuized’ 
or feel ashamed of carrying a assagai, or of going about with only a 
tiny clout round your loins. A Zulu or a Bantu is a well built man and 
need not be afraid of showing his body. He need not dress like you; 
you must become Africans once more.” a 

Gandhiji also then referred to Zulu Revolt and said : “I witnessed 
some of the horrors that were perpetrated on the Zulus during the 
Zulu revolt. Because one man, Bambetta, their Chief, had refused to 
Pay his tax, the whole Zulu race was made to suffer. I was.then in 
charge of ambulance corps. I shall never forget the lacerated backs of 
Zulus who had received the stripes and were brought to us for nursing 
because no white nurse was prepared to look after them.” 

(iii) While Sanghavi had made some use of the biography of 
Gandhiji by B. R. Nanda, he does not seem to have been even aware 
of his book titled Gandhi and His Critics (1985). Had he read it, he 
would have realized the bias of some white writers against Gandhi 
for one reason or another. Several articles in that book point at it. 
Some sentences of Sanghavi give the impression that he thinks like 
them, though at other places he refutes them. I would be later 
explaining the cause of this confusion. 

(iv) The most astounding thing is the absence of the South African 
memories of Raojibhai Patel who was a companion of Gandhi there. 
Originally written in Gujarati, they have been only translated in Hindi 
under the title of Gandhiji Ki Sadhana and published by Navajivan. 
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There are three different Gujarati books in the Bibliography and it 
could have been the fourth. The book would have given Sanghavi 
much new information not available elsewhere. For example, Patel 
gives the talk that Rev. W. W Pearson had with Dr. John Dube when 
he went to Ohlange Institute. Pearson had then asked him to adopt 
passive resistance and then Dube said: “I understand what you say. I 
had thought about it a great deal. I have closely studied the struggle 
of the Indians under Gandhi's leadership. My eyes have seen many 
incidents of fearlessness in the course of passive resistance. After 
that I cannot look upon the indentured Indians as uncultured, illiterate, 
ignorant, wild people. I have great respect for them in my heart. 
(But) Mr. Pearson , we cannot do what the Indians have done. We do 
not have that divine power. I have been wonder-struck to see their 
capacity for self suffering.” And then he related what he had 
observed- striking Indians near phoenix standing their ground despite 
whips, bayonets, and shooting, and said at the end: “Our Negro 
people will not be able to control their tempers in a similar situation. 
They will hit back in self defence and that is all the excuse the white 
need to wipe us out. If my people will kill one white man in their 
excitement , thousands of my country men will be killed with machine- 
guns and we shall be ruined, totally destroyed.” According to Dr. 
James D Hunt, this talk has a ring of authenticity. 

Patel also tells how Sir Benjamin Robertson who had been sent 
by the Government of India to present its view point before the 
Solomon commission in 1914, had tried to create a rift between 
Gandhiji and the Indian Muslims there on the question of polygamy. 
In order to avoid it, Gandhiji had to declare that if the South African 
government recognized it, he would rather be pleased at it. 3 

(v) Though the book of Sanghavi deals at some length with the 
criticism of the Hind Swaraj, first published in Gujarati during this 
very period, he does not tell us what edition he had used. It is not at 
least the 1938 edition which carries a new preface by Mahadeva Desai 
wherein he explains the practical stand of Gandhiji on the question 
of machinery and his actual position on the question of democracy, 
though theoretically Gandhiji stood by what he had said, except for 
a change of few words in his A word of Explanation to the 1921 edition. 

Sanghavi seems to be unaware that even in 1931, Romain Rolland 
had said in a letter, “Gandhi...in no way condemns machinery or 
industrial techniques, in so far as they bring help and relief to 
humanity; his quarrel is merely with their murderous excesses and 
the morbid myth of economic over production. When you look at 
India, you find a very special position.” 

Sophia Wadia had invited the views on it of many eminent thinkers 
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in 1938. They included G.D.H Cole, C. Delisle Burns, C.E.M Joad, 
Irene Rathbone and many others and their views had been published 
in a special Hind Swaraj number of the Aryan Path. It would have 
been better if Sanghavi had seen it as well. One can get some idea of 
their views from Raghavan N. lyer’s The Moral And Political Thought 
of Mahatma Gandhi. Gandhiji’s basic stand against violence and modern 
civilization is proving its farsightedness when today we are face to 
face with the danger of nuclear annihilation and environmental 
disaster. There is hardly a day when news papers these days do not 
warn us against the increasing global warming. 

(vi) T have referred above to the book of Raghavan N. Iyer. A 
1973 publication, it would have proved very useful to Sanghavi for a 
deeper understanding of Gandhiji’s thinking. One of his chapters is 
on satyagraha. He says in it: “the pages of Indian Opinion reveal 
Gandhi's continued gratitude for the response of the Indians in South 
Africa, whereas the pages of Young India and of Harijan are of full of 
admonitions and regrets.” It shows the qualitative superiority of the 
South African satyagrahas to the mass movements conducted by him 

(vii) Lastly, there is an article of James D Hunt in April-June 1989 
issue of the Gandhi Marg titled Gandhi and the Black People of South 
Africa which deals with an issue that has been controversial. Areadihg 
of it would have compelled Sanghavi to reconsider some of his views. 
Hunt refers in it to an article of Leo Switzer which says that though 
there were several black and coloured persons of moral and political 
status like John Dube, Johavu, Dr. Abdurrahman and a few others 
who exercised more profound influence in the History of resistance 
in the period than Gandhi, there is no record to show that he had 
links with any of these leaders or with their organizations which 
were being developed by the Blacks during this period. Hunt admits 
the fundamental correctness of Switzer’s view, but finds it incorrect 
in most of the details. He writes: “Tt is quite true that Gandhi confined 
his efforts to his own Indian community in South Africa and did little 
or nothing to relieve the situation of the other oppressed races in the 
country. He never formed a common front with Black leaders or 
Black organizations against the racial segregation in South Africa. 
However he was not ignorant of these organizations or their leaders 
as Switzer holds”. Sanhgavi too is of the same view. 

However, when Hunt comes to examine the relationship between 
the various non-white groups, he refutes the view of Sanghavi that 
Gandhi “never employed any Black either in his office or in his 
ashrams.” Hunt writes: “Little is known of Gandhi’s personal relations 
‘with native Africans. He employed Zulus for labour in his Phoenix 
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settlement, but later insisted that the residents do all the labour 
themselves. A black squatter family lived on the Tolstoy Farm and 
did occasional labour. But they were not part of the community there”. 
This is understandable since their way of life, including diet differed. 

Similarly, Sanghavi’s remark that Gandhi was never reported to 
have visited Dube’s Institute is only acceptable to Hunt with some 
modifications. He says: “There is evidence of visits between the 
residents of Phoenix and Ohlange. Gandhi’s son Manilal visited 
ohlange and Catherin Blackburn, an American Black leader often 
visited Phoenix. If these visits are documented there must have been 
more. However, I must admit I have uncovered no direct evidence 
of personal contact between Gandhi and Dube.” This is not surprising 
since Hunt also says that “Dube, whose school was receiving 
government funds, was a cautious man who knew well the hostile 
environment in which he lived.” Hence it might be that as a 
precautionary measure Dube avoided meeting Gandhiji and he too 
did not like to put Dube in any odd position. i 

In this context it would not be out of place to give the views of 
Fatima Mir from a book edited by her and mentioned in the 
Bibliography by Sanghavi. She says in her introductory note: “While 
the South African Gandhi has broken with caste, he had to break 
with class; and he entertained distinct views on cultural differences 
and civilized standards. He saw Indians as distinct and different, 
but equal in status to whites.” And she further says: “He saw the 
African as lower in culture and accomplishment, and while he 
supported the raising of the African to the status of white and Indian, 
he protested against the lowering of Indian to the status of the African. 
He was also aware that there was greater prejudice against the Indian 
than the African because of the fear of economic competition from 
the former . While he did not advocate a united front , a non —-existing 
notion at that time, he supported other ‘non — European ‘ political 
groupings and maintained good relations with their leaders. He was 
particularly with Dr.Abdurahman, whom he, at times, shared a 
political platform, he had a good neighbourly relationship with Dr. 
Dube with whom he shared educational and political interest , and 
he followed the carrier of Dr. Rubisana in the Eastern Cape . The 
Indian Opinion kept the Indian community informed of major political 
events in the African and coloured communities. She further adds: 
“Underlying the emphasis on differences Gandhi recognized the 
complementary nature of differing cultures and their fundamental 
unity.” 

Another observation of Fathima Mir removes another miscon- 
ception about Gandhiji. She writes that he “distinguished between 
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men like Jahavu, Dr. Rubisana and Dr. Dube, whom he accepted as 
his equals, but he had doubts about extending the same equality to 
the generality of ‘natives’. He was, in these respects, very conscious 
of his class, an attitude of mind that changed as he became more 
introspective and began to perceive equality in terms of the inner 
spirit rather than as a manifestation of material status.” I would like 
to submit here that the word ‘class’ used above should be taken to 
signify “persons with whom one feels at home’, and not in the 
economic sense as probably meant by Fathima Mir , since the caste 
system prevalent in the Hindu society which had moulded Gandhiji, 
works against any idea of economic disparity within it. 

I may, by the way, also make a reference here to a recent publication 
of the National Gandhi Museum , New Delhi. It consists of the papers 
presented at a seminar held in Delhi to celebrate the centenary of the 
birth of the Indian Opinion. A paper in it of Anil Nauria expounds a 
view, which is very similar to that of Fathima Mir. He says in the 
introductory part of it: “An impression has been generated in recent 
years that Gandhi’s concern in South Africa were limited to Indians. 
This impression has been strengthened by certain remarks that the 
early Gandhi uttered, which showed resentment at Indians in South 
Africa being classed with the uneducated sections of Africans. Not 
so widely known, however, are Gandhi’s subsequent evolution in 
South Africa as revealed, for example, in his memorable speech in 
May 1908 in which he sets out a new vision: “If you look in to the 
future, is it not a heritage we have to leave posterity, that all the 
different races comingle and produce a civilization that perhaps that 
the world has not yet seen?”. The fact of this evolution of Gandhi 
with time in South Africa is, I think, acceptable to all. The details, 
however, may be varying. 

Now after dealing with the books and the article Sanghavi missed 
reading for a correct picture of Gandhiji’s South African Years, I pass 
on to other aspects of his book. Before doing so, I may make it clear 
that Sanghavi does not indicate anywhere in it that he accepts the 
basic approach of Maureen Swan, though at times he is in agreement 
with her views pertaining to some events of Gandhiji’s life and at 
some places he attempts to protect Gandhiji against criticism. 

Though Sanghavi’s primary aim is a study on Gandhiji’s political 
leadership in South Africa, his objective is also to trace ‘The making 
of the Mahatma’. For it, two approaches were open to him, either to 
discover his weaknesses by minutely examining the contemporary 
sources available to him and to trace his rise above them or to discover 
the seeds of future greatness and to trace their flowering and 
fruitioning. He appears to have adopted a middle path inclined 
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towards the former. There is nothing fundamentally objectionable in 
it and it is also a path adopted by some foreign scholars with different 
variations. This approach must have appeared to him objective since 
he was very particular about it, and he preferred it. With his nice 
command over the language, it has made the book more interesting 
and, at the same time, thought-provoking. 

Any study of the political leadership involves both a narration of 
political activities and their evaluation. It is but natural that some 
events may be controversial and one is compelled to choose between 
the various versions. In his anxiety to be objective, it appears that 
Sanghavi has been more for versions differing from those of Gandhiji, 
without indicating the sources on which he has relied. An example of 
it is of the removal of the turban by a Durban court. On being asked 
to do it, Gandhiji had preferred to leave the court. Sanghavi says 
that the court had not asked for its removal and that there was a 
misunderstanding, but he fails to mention the source of his view. 
There are a few other examples as well, though Gandhij’s veracity is 
beyond doubt and his versions are also too detailed to be disbelieved. 
But such differences of views are common and Sanghavi is entitled 
to his views. However his treatment of events suffers from a 
drawback. It is not as systematic as it should have been. 

The above shortcoming is still truer of his evaluation of Gandhiji’s 
leadership. Quite often he presents a catalogue of the views of others 
with his own remarks thrown in here and there and it is not possible 
to know his own views, for lack of any systematic and proper 
evaluation. This is more so in the earlier parts of the book than in the 
later parts. Sometimes he echoes the criticisms of foreign scholars or 
writers and sometimes he pleads for Gandhiji against their criticisms. 
At some places, he appears to be taking up contradictory stands. For 
example, he writes at one place: “A misty-eyed idealist Gandhi refused 
to see the facts in their face and always talked about the moral values, 
the justice, the fairness of the British empire saying ‘we do not despair, 
we have an unfailing faith in British justice (p. 96) and then a few 
pages later (p. 105) he says: “The contours of Gandhi’s strategy as 
well as his tactics were largely shaped by political landscape in which 
he had to operate and partly also by his nurturing personality. In the 
stubborn resistance that Gandhi offered to the racial hatred, his 
courage and character proved to be as decisive as the legal remedies 
he sought or political maneuverings he employed.” 

Now an example of his plea for Gandhiji. According to Gandhiji, 
he had come to know about the bill disfranchising Indians casually 
from a newspaper at the farewell party held when he was to leave 
for India after the expiry of his one year contract with Seth Abdulla 
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in 1894. It is contested both by Swan and T.K Mahadevan, a former 
editor of the Gandhi Marg. The latter had found some press clippings 
eight months old filed in Gandhiji’s own scrapbook. Hence he holds 
that Gandhiji must not have been ignorant of the bill and that he had 
been planning for months to take advantage of it to stay in ‘that 
country where he was the only Indian lawyer with many litigious 
Indian businessmen. Swan does not go so far but she also holds that 
Gandhiji had previous knowledge of it. Sanghavi on his part first 
raises the suspension without naming either Swan or Mahadevan, 
whose book is also in the Bibliography, and then pleads for Gandhiji 
saying: “It is quite possible that he was unaware of the actual bill for 
disfranchisement. His total preoccupation with the arbitration 
proceedings which with its bizarre turns and twists, coincident with 
the progress of the bill in question left him with no time to think 
about it. He also might have felt himself to be an outsider not 
concerned with the matter. “ I may also add here that when a matter 
is assigned to any file, memory is relieved of it and this too might 
have happened with Gandhiji. At the most, he might have been 
reminded of it on seeing it in the paper but that was immaterial. 

The book has done an important service by bringing into light 
the rift between Gandhiji and the Muslim merchants there during 
. the last decade of Gandhiji’s stay there. He is mum about it except 
for a brief remark he makes about it practically at the end of his 
autobiography in the chapter titled Passion for Unity. He says there: 
“Thad realized early enough in South Africa that there was no genuine 
friendship between the Hindus and Musalmans. I never missed the 
single opportunity to remove obstacles in the way of unity. It was 
not in my nature to placate anyone by adulation or at the cost of self 
respect. But my South African experiences had convinced me that it 
would be on the question of Hindu-Muslim unity that my Ahimsa 
would be put to its severest test, and that the question presented the 
widest field for my experiments in Ahimsa.” And it did happen, with 
consequences known to all. i 

I may now close this article with Sanghavi’s final evaluation of 
Gandhiji’s political leadership in South Africa. He writes: “It would 
be a grievous mistake to overlook the fact that but for Gandhi's 
struggle, Indians would have been hounded out of South Africa or 
forced to live under conditions much worse. Gandhi made the whole 
world aware of the Indian question by his novel and noble techniques, 
exposed the hollowness of British professions and provided a role 
model for the vast majority of Africans to overcome the domination 
of the white minority at a later date. In spite of a ceaseless struggle 
against the whites his mind was absolutely free from any bitterness 
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The Election Time Bomb 
planted by Westminster 


Tue INDIAN PUBLIC are regularly witness to the amazing 
contortions political parties indulge in to stay in power, even willing 
to embrace parties and ideologies they had openly rejected with 
contempt all too recently. Not that they think the public are fools, or 
that they have shorter memories than monkeys, but political leaders 
are confident that with the limited options available to dismayed voters 
they will inevitably choose the lesser of the two evils available at the 
ballot box. Hence, their confidence that their insincerity, while affecting 
their credibility, will not affect their chances. In Karnataka, we have 
all witnessed an amazing electoral dance, the JD[S] refusing to switch 
power with the BJP, Deve Gowda and his son stridently denouncing 
the ideology of their erstwhile partners, juggling time and statistics a 
little, and then rushing back to a warm embrace with BJP, which in its 

- turn had all too openly denounced them as untrustworthy betrayers 
of trust. 

For the last sixty years we have been all too accustomed to such 
farces. The question is why does it happen with such regularity and 
why cannot the Indian voters punish politicians and parties who 
indulge in such transparent double-dealing? 

The Tehelka exposé of Narendra Modi’s complicity in the Gujarat 
massacres of 2002 should have brought down a government in a 
democratic country, but he faced the polls with all the confidence of 
a victorious leader in December 2007. And India is termed the world’s 
largest democracy. Further our voters are not led away with 
electioneering razzmatazz as simple-minded Americans were during 
the rule of Ronald Reagan who, using the skills of a second-rate 
Hollywood actor, was able to impoverish half his country’s voters 
while filling the pockets of the wealthy. Our voters have a healthy 
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record of showing their disapproval of governments by throwing 
them out, in a process that is called the ‘anti-incumbency factor,’ with 
politicians openly admitting that they regularly fail to meet the people’s 
expectations while in power. And yet, voters are unable to impress 
their will on the political system. 

If we examine how the BJP returned to power after the 1999 general 
elections, we begin to understand how the electoral system stacks 
the cards against the people and in favour of the powerful, who have 
the money to run costly elections. Only 23.75% of the total votes cast 
in 1999 supported the BJP. And since only 59.99% of the electorate 
voted, we can say that only 15% of the total Indian electorate voted 
for the BJP, and 85% did not. Again, voter support in 1998 Legislative 
Assembly Elections for the BJP in their stellar state of Gujarat averaged 
not more than 44.81%, and again since only 56.62% of the electorate 
voted, only 25% of Gujaratis had positively wanted the BJP to form a 
government which led to the carnage. 

Nor did the BJP supremo, L.K. Advani improve on his party’s 
average, with only 40.42% of the electorate of Gandhinagar bothering 
to vote, and no more than 61.14% of them plumping for him, that is 
only a quarter of the voters of Gandhinagar were positive about 
electing him. Interestingly, 35% of the voters who turned up opted to 
support T.N. Seshan, former Chief Election Commissioner and a totally 
untried political figure, signaling a strong desire for change. 

The long unquestioned rule of the Congress from Independence 
till 1977 cultured our politicians into believing that leadership 
demanded nothing more than cynical patronage larded over with 
liberal corruption. But the democratic people of India gave notice in 
1977 that they had a will of their own when they threw out even their 
‘Indira amma,’ despite the Congress spin doctors giving her the status 
of a risen Durga. Within three years they again threw out a gaggle of 
selfish old men who misread the people’s mood into believing it was 
their chance to benefit through the old practice of patronage and 
corruption. After the tragic assassination of his mother, the people 
gave Rajiv Gandhi a larger mandate than they had given even his 
grandfather, but five years later just a decrease of less than 20% of 
total votes cost him over half the seats in parliament. Since then the 
people seem to have sought for coalitions committed to building the 
nation, but have been frustrated in imposing their political will, 
basically because of the electoral system we respectfully inherited 
from Westminster, like a whole lot of bureaucratic baggage, was best 
suited for a colonial power. 

When the Constitution and the electoral system were gravely 
discussed at the dawn of Independence, it was almost a foregone 
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conclusion that they would choose the British Westminster system, 
for the all powerful Congress Party not only required simplicity of 
operation, but also nothing more than a loyal opposition. Through 
the system, a contestant won at the polls even if he got only a minority 
of the votes cast, and even if he got just one vote more than his closest 
opponent. It was neither an inevitable choice, nor the best one. The 
Westminster system grew out of the political struggles of the landed 
Tories and the bourgeois Whigs fuelled by the agrarian and industrial 
revolutions of the 18th and 19th centuries in England. Power had to 
be gradually stripped from the British aristocracy, but neither the 
common folk of England nor the ethnic Irish, Welsh, and Scots would 
be permitted to benefit from the process. Thanks to conquered 
empires, it was all managed with skillful power by two competing | 
look-alike elite groups. The emergence of the Labour Party caused a 
brief flurry of anxiety in the inter-war years, but today we see that 
the so-called ‘New Labour,’ unlike Ramsay Macdonald’s working class 
party of the 1930s, conforms very much to the mould of a British elite 
party. In fact, former Conservative Prime Minister, Margaret Thatcher, 
known even to her admirers as the Iron lady, smugly claimed credit 
for forcing the old Labour Party to become the new Labour. 

In the wake of de-colonization, leaders of Britain’s other former 
colonies gratefully adopted the. British system just as the Congress 
did, and for the same obvious reasons. But the great majority of 
" democratic European countries, which had emerged out of autocratic 
rule and tyranny through two devastating world wars, sought various 
forms of Proportional Representation, or ‘PR’ as offering truer 
parliamentary representation to different political groupings, and 
regional interests, and reflecting the full range of political opinion. In 
simple terms, the PR system reduces the disparity between a party’s 
share of the total votes and its share of parliamentary seats. If a national 
party got forty percent of the votes, it would win approximately forty 
percent of the seats, while a small regional or sectoral party with ten 
percent of the votes would win ten percent of the seats. Apart from 
India, which has remained loyal to British traditions, the only other 
major power that follows the British system is the USA, with its two 
great political parties twinned around a conservative political centre- 
pole as in Britain. Though the newly independent Anglophone 
countries swelled the number of countries adopting the Westminister 
system to 39 by 1995, over half of the world’s democratic countries 
prefer some form of PR electoral voting. 

Even the white part of the Commonwealth has started to edge 
away from a system that was peculiar to British history. Australia has 
adopted an Alternative Vote system, while New Zealand, always 
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considered more British than the Brits, switched to a full PR system 
in 1993. The change was made after a Royal Commission on electoral 
reform deliberated the matter for two years, and two national 
referendums secured the people’s consent for change. The purpose 
was to ensure that an ‘electoral system should allow Governments ... 
to meet their responsibilities. Governments should have the ability to ` 
act decisively when that is appropriate, and there should be reasonable 
continuity and stability both within and between Governments.’ With 
the PR system in place in a 120 member house in New Zealand, 15 
indigenous Maoris and one Asian entered parliament, and women’s 
representation went up from 21% to 29%. The Indian system of 
‘reservations’ within the British system only feeds into the corrupt 
practice of patronage, and denies minorities and women a place by 
natural right. If our low literacy standards are pleaded as a reason 
for sticking to this outmoded system, then we must try and improve 
education, and also examine how Sri Lanka has successfully adopted 
the Preferential Voting system for Presidents since 1982 to better reflect 
its ethnic diversity. 

Our highly skilled Election Commission and bureaucracy can easily 
manage any of the PR variations we may wish to adopt, so simplicity 
of operation can no longer be adduced as a reason. One good reason 
adduced for adopting the British system was that it made the 
parliamentarian responsible to the constituency, but such ties of 
geographical loyalty rarely impacted on political policies in England, 
and almost never in India. We may all remember the cavalier fashion 
in which Medak was adopted as ‘Madam’s’ constituency, while in 
distant Delhi members.of Indira Gandhi’s team kept calling her 
constituency: ‘Mendak,’ for some time! 

The only reason we stick to the undemocratic British form of 
elections is that our political leaders hope to gain far more than they 
deserve through a race they can gamble on, as the popular name for 
the system suggests, which ‘The First Past The Post System.’ It blankets 
out local voices, and community interests, and reduces politics and 
nation building to crass patronage, skillfully lampooned by Bollywood, 
as the gains of corrupt money. It.is never too late to study other 
democratic practices, whether that of Ireland — where by the way the 
British were happy that PR safeguarded Protestant interests in a 
Catholic country - or of Germany with its complex mixed systems. 
Frustration with both the Congress and the BJP led to 169 parties, 
and 4648 candidates including 1945 Independents, standing for election 
in 1999; the BJP and the Congress jointly receiving only 52.05% of the 
total votes polled. The Independents polled a total of 99.96 lakh votes! 
The people signaled that they were searching for a viable ‘third choice,’ 
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for a coalition of different interests and political persuasions. The 
Westminster system cannot any more produce a strong single party 
leadership for our sophisticated and differentiated polity. 

The larger parties must forget about vote banks and make 
principled policy-based alliances with smaller groupings to form a 
government. Several ills of the Indian political system would be 
eliminated at one stroke, if we adopted the PR electoral system: poor 
“representation of minorities and dalits; falling representation of 
women, poor voter turnout; a large number of wasted and spoiled 
votes; and our specialty ~ entrenched political fiefdoms. The 
criminalization of politics, and the politicization of criminals could 
not take place without the cover offered by the large parties. The 
wastage of votes would be avoided through mechanisms like the 
Single Transferable Vote, which passes it on to the next preferred 
candidate. A fragmented polity can be prevented by maintaining either 
an appropriate threshold level of votes for parties to be represented, 
or by the interesting system of ‘Apparentement,’ followed in South 
American countries, which permits very small parties to keep their 
identities but pool their votes together to achieve seats in parliament. 
PR systems allow any number of variations, and we can invent our 
own. But of one thing we may be sure; if we had had PR, we might be 
far safer than we are today. 

The fear of ‘Mandalization’ brought out into the open the anxieties 
of the Indian elites, and later their sophisticated rejection of the ‘politics 
of identity.’ But it is common knowledge that every political party, 
including the BJP, carefully balances caste and communal factors in its 
choice of candidates, in the colour of the rhetoric it employs in different 
regions, and ultimately in the policies it considers judicious to pursue. 
But the people are never trusted to make their own choices, which 
are taken in camera by power brokers, and the unhappy fallout 
explained by political dalals as the result of machinations of foreign 
powers, of the WTO, of non-patriotic elements, of globalization, or 
of the actions of ‘confused people’ — a favourite communist way of 
explaining defeat! 

Coalition politics can only be stabilized through a PR electoral 
system. We must rid ourselves of this unwanted colonial legacy as 
well. And we must accept democratically the prospect of seeing 100 
Muslims and 150 Dalits permanently in the Lok Sabha, at least till 
such time that disadvantaged communities are secure in the knowledge 
that discriminatory practices have ended, and they may rightly see 
themselves as Indians. We may see a Telengana party with assured 
seats in Delhi and Hyderabad. Who knows, instead of begging for 
reservations, the women of this country could sweep the polls under 
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their own banner, and bring us all back to sanity, kindliness, and 
prosperity! 


VITHAL RAJAN 

Officer, Order of Canada, Ph.D.[London School of Economics] 
Chairman, Confederation of Voluntary Associations 
J-2-16/11, First Street, Habsiguda 

' HYDERABAD 500 007 

email: vithalrajan@hotmail.com 


Mahatma Gandhi and 
Vegetarianism 


Manama GANDHI WAS a committed vegetarian. This sometimes 
led to social tensions. He records in his autobiography how a child in 
a family, on hearing his arguments in favour of vegetarianism, became 
reluctant to partake of meat to the alarm of his mother, who requested 
Mahatma Gandhi not to discuss the matter in his presence: “Your 
discussions should henceforth be only with us elders. They are sure 
to react badly on children.” Mahatma Gandhi concurred, to her 
evident relief. ` 

Then on a visit from South Africa to India, in 1896, he had 
discussions with the captain of the ship on the same topic, a discussion 
which reminded him of an earlier discussion with a Plymouth brother 
in Pretoria. Apparently some Christians held the view that as Jesus 
Christ had already died for their sins, Christians did not have to 
worry about it. There was the further argument: “Had not God 
created all lower animals for the enjoyment of mankind as, for instance, 
he had created the vegetable kingdom?” This argument may have 
something to do with the fact that animals do not possess souls 
according to mainline Christianity, while they do so according to 
Hinduism. 

However, while Mahatma Gandhi’s dietetic preferences caused 
social tensions occasionally, they also had an opposite consequence. 
They enabled Mahatma Gandhi to socialize with those who shared 
his predilections. He joined the vegetarian society in London and it 
was at a meeting for promoting vegetarianism that he made a (failed) 
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attempt at public speaking. Even this farewell speech to his vegetarian 
friend had to be read out. He also managed to befriend a Parsi, Pestonji 
by name, in London because “he was a vegetarian, though a Parsi.” 

Mahatma Gandhi's passion for vegetarianism also led to financial 
complications. When a vegetarian restaurant closed down in 
Johannesburg and a Theosophist lady wanted to start another, he 
lent her a sizeable amount from the deposits left with him by a trusting 
client, although not without consulting the person. It became clear in 
a few months that the amount could not be recovered, and Gandhi 
had to make good the loss. He wrote candidly that this “sacrifice on 
the altar of vegetarianism was neither intentional nor expected. It 
was a virtue of necessity.” 

It was the moral and spiritual crises which Mahatma Gandhi's 
vegetarianism precipitated which are however of far greater 
importance, and one stands out in particular. It has to do with the 
illness of his son Manilal who came down with an attack of typhoid, 
combined with pneumonia. The doctor prescribed eggs and chicken 
broth. At the time “Manilal was only ten years old. To consult his 
wishes was out of question. Being his guardian I had to decide.” 

Mahatma Gandhi decided not to heed the doctor’s advice 
and instead gave his son hydropathic treatment, though not without 
enormous misgivings. 


But the temperature persisted, going up to 104°. At night he would be 
delirious. I began to get anxious. What would people say of me? What 
would my elder brother think of me? Could we not call in another doctor? 
Why not have an Ayurvedic physician? What right had the parents to 
inflict their fads on their children? 

I was haunted by thoughts like these. Then a contrary current would 
start. God would surely be pleased to see that I was giving the same 
treatment to my son as I would give myself. I had faith in hydropathy, 
and little faith in allopathy. The doctors could not guarantee recovery. 
At best they could experiment. The thread of life was in the hands of 
God: Why not trust it to Him and in His name go on with what I thought 
was the right treatment? 

My mind was torn between these conflicting thoughts. It was night. I 
was in Manilal’s bed lying by his side. I decided to give him a wet sheet 
pack. I got up, wetted a sheet, wrung the water out of it and wrapped it 
about Manilal, keeping only his head out and then covered him with 
two blankets. To the head I applied a wet towel The whole body was 
burning like hot iron, and quite parched. There was absolutely no 
perspiration. 

I was sorely tired. I left Manilal in the charge of his mother, and went out 
for a walk on Chaupati to refresh myself. It was about ten o'clock. Very 
few pedestrians were out. Plunged in deep thought, I scarcely looked at 
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them, “My honour is in Thy keeping oh Lord, in this hour of trial,” I 
repeated to myself. Ramanama was on my lips. After a shortfime I returned, 
my heart beating within my breast. 


The son soon began to perspire and the fever broke. Gandhi 
concludes the moving account as follows: 


Today Manilal is the healthiest of my boys. Who can say whether his 
recovery ‘was due to God’s grace, or to hydropathy, or to careful dietary 
and nursing? Let everyone decide according to his own faith. For my 
part I was sure that God had saved my honour, and that belief remains 
unaltered to this day. 


Thus, for Mahatma Gandhi, vegetarianism ultimately became not 
an article of diet but a matter of faith. 


ARVIND SHARMA 

Birks Professor of Comparative Religion 
McGill University, Canada 

Email: arvind.sharma@mcgill.ca 


A Short Note on 
Non-Violence in Action 


In GANDHI’S ASHRAM Observances in action, I find the notion of 
‘in action’ significant for a number of reasons. Firstly, it makes us 
aware of the limitations of a principle, whatever may be claimed to 
be its source, intuition, tradition, or something else. Secondly, it 
manifests its various dimensions. Its rich content, not otherwise 
discernible. Thirdly, it presents a person with a test of his practical 
ingenuity. Let me mention here, as an illustration, some of the 
dimensions of non — violence which Gandhi discovers in the course of 
its application. When I do this, I should not be taken as writing an 
essay on his view of non- violence, but simply as exemplifying the 
significance of the notion of ‘in action’. 

I find that, in the course of his application of non- violence, Gandhi 
encounters various forms of violence. 
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1. There is a form of violence which is not immoral or, as one may say, 
which is morally pardonable or excusable. This includes: 

a. Violence, which is in self — interest, but which is unavoidable. 
Thus, we kill mosquitoes in the interest of our bodily comfort 
and take vegetable life in the interest of nourishment. 

b. Violence, which is resorted to as an alternative to cowardice, 
which Gandhi calls defensive violence, or violence of the brave, 
or violence which is almost non-violence. He would recommend 
manhandling of a person, who is out to harass a woman, rather 
than being a silent spectator in the name of non-violence: He 
would even recammend a woman to fight this person tooth and 

2. There is a form of violence, which is morally justifiable, or which is 
non-violence. This includes violence, which is resorted to in the 
interest of others, but, again, which is unavoidable. Thus, we would 
kill a person, who goes about shooting down anyone who comes his 
way, and whom one has not been able to bring under control in any 
other way. Then there is the case of euthanasia. 

3. There is form of violence, which is pure and simple violence, or 
which is immoral. This includes: 

a. Violence, which is resorted to whether in self-interest or not in 
self-interest, but which is avoidable, as when we deprive people 
in need the use of our superfluous possessions; and 

b. Violence, which is resorted to against the weak, as when America 
invaded helpless Iraq with all its might. Gandhi calls it the 
violence of the coward. 


After seeing some of the dimensions of non-violence, which 
Gandhi discovers in the course of his applying it, namely violence 
which is almost non- violence and violence which is non-violence, I 
would like to take up a case in connection with the idea of our practical 
ingenuity. It is not an uncommon case. Imagine two persons, A and B, 
who are fairly close to one another. However, a time comes when B is 
extremely unhappy with A, say, on account of some misunderstanding 
or because B thinks that A has done something which he should not 
have done. After this, A does one thing or another to sort things out. 
But every move which he makes is cold - shouldered by B.B even 
loses no opportunity to present A in a bad light. Now, under the 
conditions, A could adopt the attitude of not caring less. He could 
also allow his retaliatory instinct to assert itself. It should not be 
difficult to see that, in both these cases, A is doing something of a 
violent nature. In the former case, he is sort of counter — cold — 
shouldering B. In the latter case, he is being explicitly aggressive. I 
have wondered what would or could be a non-violent attitude which 
A could adopt under the circumstances. One possibility would be to 
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adopt the attitude of waiting with an open mind. The idea of open 
mind would include. 


(i) not having any ill -feeling towards the other person: and 


(ii) always being prepared to make use of every opening which may be 
offered or may present itself to soften things. 


Kant ‘distinguishes between pathological and practical love. The 
former one is what we have by nature, like maternal love. The latter 
one, which is also called moral love, is what we are required, which it 
is our duty, to have, as Jesus’ enjoining loving one’s enemy. We can 
say that the idea of open mind would include practical love, as far as 
our not being adversely inclined towards other is concerned. 


RK. GUPTA 
ZB -5, Sah — Vikas 


68, Patparganj 
Delhi — 110092 


The Poverty Syndrome: 
Why Poor People Stay Poor? 


Ir IS A well-known fact that around 1.5 billion people in the world 
live in absolute poverty out of which around 50 per cent are in South 
Asia. The spectre of poverty and inequality is further demonstrated 
by the fact that while, in 1960, the average income of the richest 20 
per cent of the world’s population was 30 times higher than that of 
the poorest 20 per cent, in 1995 this had become 82 times greater 
(UNDP, 1998). Moreover while in 1970, the gap between the per 
capita GDP of the richest country, the USA ($ 5070) and the poorest 
Bangladesh ($ 57) was 88:1, in 2000, the gap between the richest, 
Luxembourg ($ 15917) and the poorest Bissau ($ 161) was 267:1. In 
fact, a study revealed that in 77 countries with 82 per cent of the 
world’s population inequalities rose in 45 countries and fell in 16 
countries between the 50s and the 90s. 

This startling picture of poverty aggravation, specially in Third 
World countries of Asia and Africa, is undoubtedly a matter of great 
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_concern. The World Bank had indicated that India has become home 
to majority of the world’s poor and the rate of poverty reduction has 
slowed down. It further pointed out that though there has been a 
percentage drop in poverty, in terms of numbers, there has been not 
much change because of the sustained growth of population, especially 
in the rural areas of the country. 

In India, the Tenth Plan Approach Paper “mandated reduction in 
the poverty ratio by 5 percentage points during the Tenth Plan and 
another 5 percentage points during the Eleventh Plan”. This would 
still leave 11 per cent of the population below the poverty line by the 
year 2012. One may mention here a pertinent observation of Mohan 
Guruswamy and Ronald Joseph Abraham of the Centre for Policy 
Alternatives who make a distinction between poverty and hunger: 
“Poverty is an economic condition. Hunger is a physical condition 
that arises out of severe economic condition. While the definition of 
hunger in terms of calories can remain constant, the definition of 
poverty is relative to the present levels of general prosperity... The 
present official poverty line is based only on calories and hence 
accounts for little less but the satiation of one’s hunger. It would 
have been more accurate to define this as a starvation line, as that is 
exactly what it is”. 

Delving into the poverty scenario, the number in 1993-94 was 320 
million since the period 1987-88 to 1993-94 showed a negative decline 
of poverty percentage of around 0.7 per cent per annum. The fastest 
decline in poverty was observed during 1993-94 to 1999-2000 at the 
rate of 3.4 per cent per annum, and the absolute number of poor 
declined to 260 million (from 36 per cent in 1993-94 to 26 per cent in 
1999-2000). But during the next five years when the GDP growth 

yaveraged above 6.6 per cent per annum, the number of poor showed 
a very small decline from 260 million to 250 million, indicating an 
annual average decline of 0.8 per cent. 

Lately, as per results of the National Sample Survey, conducted in 
2004-05, the government claimed that poverty has declined to 22 per 
cent from a level of 36 per cent in 1993-94, a decline of around 0.79 
per cent during 1999-2005. It is important to mention here that the 
present government, which placed the poverty level at 27.8 per cent 
during the period 1999-2000, has disputed the earlier method, which 
had calculated the poverty level as 26.1 per cent. Measurement of 
poverty has always been an important- yardstick to decide whether 
its economic policies have helped the poor. But post 1991, after the 
reforms started, it has become a very sensitive issue. This has raised 
a question mark about the efficacy of the growth-oriented strategy 
that is being followed because of the liberalization policies of the 
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government. 

However, according to unofficial estimates, the number of poor 
may be anything around 300 million of which % live in the countryside, 
where investments in human development and infrastructure till the 
mid 90s had been far from adequate. Apart from this segment of the 
population, there is another major section of 250-300 million who have 
to struggle with very meagre earnings equivalent to $1.5/2 dollars € a 
day. 

The poverty scenario in the country is indeed quite grave in spite 
of attempts taken by the government in this regard. Traditional anti- 
poverty measures did not compensate for the shortcomings in the 
fields of education and health. The benefits meant for the poorer 
sections have not actually reached them and various studies have 
confirmed this. It has been found that fewer than half the children 
from poor enroll, and when they do so, only one in five completes 
basic education. In the sphere of health also, facilities in the villages 
are grossly inadequate and the primary health centres are not at all 
equipped to tackle infant mortality and the like. 

The recent hype about the fast pace of growth has failed to bring 
joy to the 89 million indebted farming households. Moreover the 
urban bias in Indian planning and relative neglect of the rural sector, 
both in social and physical infrastructure development, has failed to 
revive the rural economy and ensure employment and better livelihood 
for the masses. The trickling down effects of growth as also lack of 
good governance and increasing corruption have compounded the 
problems in the rural areas. 


Social Infrastructure 


There have been demands to increase public spending on social 
infrastructure development by various social scientists and economists, 
including Prof. Amartya Sen. If the country is to sustain the high 
rates of economic growth with equity and social justice, then the spread 
of education is imperative to make people socially conscious and 
aware. This would require policies that can expand both the quantity 
and quality of schooling and also eliminate social exclusion based on 
income, gender or caste. It needs to be pointed out here that problems 
are concentrated in the states of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Jharkhand, 
Uttar Pradesh, Orissa and Andhra Pradesh as three quarters of the 33 
million 6 to 10 — year olds are not in school. 

It is well known that the twin pillars of India’s strategy for 
reducing poverty are accelerated and sustained labour-intensive 
growth and investment in developing human capital. The various 
anti-poverty programmes of the government consume significant 
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resources but yield little gains in raising the living standards of the 
poor. There is need to assess the shortcomings of the past and see 
how the high growth percolates to benefit the poorer sections of the 
population. 

The earlier programmes faced various types of problems. First, 
multiple and sometimes conflicting objectives between serving the 
poor, stabilizing commodity prices or building rural roads burdened 
them. Second, many anti-poverty programmes had become highly 
politicized, and most of these are not handled professionally and 
efficiently to reach the target group. However, it has to be admitted 
that the problems these programmes have attempted to address are 
massive in nature (like malnutrition, illiteracy, child mortality etc.) 
and resources allocated are too meagre considering the nature and 
dimension of the problem. But the most important constraint has 
been that the programmes bestow a disproportionate share of the 
benefits to the poor and the root cause is not tackled. 

Another distressing feature accentuating poverty is the trend of 
increasing urbanization, whereby farmlands are being forcibly taken 
away from farmers at very nominal prices, leaving the family in dire 
distress. There have been recent incidents in Orissa, West Bengal, 
Maharashtra, Punjab and various other places, but the government 
has no policy for rehabilitating the poor whose lands are taken away 
at meagre prices, thereby depriving them of the right to livelihood. 
No employment is guaranteed, no welfare scheme is evolved and 
nobody knows what will happen to the evicted family. It is quite 
obvious that promotion of urbanization and industrialization gets 
precedence over the interests of the poor and the shelterless, thereby 
displacing them from their homeland and making them unemployed. 


Population Growth 


However the most effective strategy of poverty alleviation is to control 
population growth. It is generally found that population growth is 
high in areas where’ poverty is severe and the masses do not have 
access to education and basic health facilities. 

The reasons for India not attaining success in controlling population 
may be attributed to the following factors: 


(vii) backwardness, specially in the BIMARU states with special reference 
to Bihar, where the population growth is very high; 
(viii) inadequate awareness generation and spread of literacy at the grass- 
root level in some of the remote areas of the country; 
(ix) lack of a common civil code and the government’s reluctance to 
` impose this fearing backlash from the minority community; 
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(x) high levels of gender inequality and poor initiative to make women 
conscious and aware of the need for family planning; 

(xi) superstitious beliefs (with religious backing), normally prevalent 
among the illiterate and also among the rural poor, that abortion 
and other birth’ control measures like use of contraceptives do not 
have the sanction of the divine; and 

(xii) lack of initiative by the panchayats to spread and implement family 
planning rigorously. 


Y 

The vicious circle of poverty and population explosion has greatly 
affected India as also many other Third World countries. A basic 
necessity would be to keep our popúlation growth at one per cent or 
at the highest of 1.5 per cent. If the population remains uncontrolled, 
it would indeed be very difficult to curb poverty even if the country’s 
rate of growth is high. k 

One may refer to the Fourth Asian and Pacific Population 
Conference (popularly known as the Bali Declaration) that, way back 
in 1994, came out with the following recommendations. 


Gi) implementation of integrated population and development policies 
and programmes, including family planning and MCH strategies, 
that will slow population growth and reduce family size, improve 
education and productivity and provide better life chances; 

(ii) provision of adequate and efficient basic health services and facilities 
to improve the well-being and increase human capital and skills 
among the poor so that they can respond rapidly to income- 
generating opportunities and help improve the living conditions of 
the poor; and : 

(iit) formulation of long-term policies and programmes to tackle 
population growth and poverty jointly because of their 
complementarities and strong synergy. 


The recent reforms may have boosted up economic growth but 
have adversely affected the poor who have become unable to find 
any work to meet the bare essentials of life. In the agricultural front, 
farmers have been struggling for sustenance; cottage and village 
industries cannot compete because of the organized sector as also 
poor marketing skills. With such a large rural population, the inequality 
between the rural and the urban sectors, between the organized and 
the unorganized sectors and between the rich and poor is widening 
and will continue to do so in the coming years. 


Rural Regeneration 
Poverty can only be tackled through rural regeneration, which implies 
that villages should be equipped with proper roads, power and 
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communication as also education and health facilities. Agriculture, 
the mainstay of the rural areas, is already in a state of decline in most 
states of the country. This has resulted in real wages falling or 
stagnating during the 1990s in seven major states (Bihar, Gujarat, 
Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh, Rajasthan and West Bengal) and growing 
at a nominal rate in four other states (Haryana, Punjab, Maharashtra 
and Orissa). Thus a revival strategy in this age of liberalization and 
globalization is extremely difficult to implement though there is no 
dearth of ideas by economists and social scientists. 

However, the basic element of the poverty eradication strategy 
has to focus on the development needs of the rural areas so as to 
rehabilitate the poor, starving farmer and his family. More resources 
have to be allocated for such development and some headway has 
been made in recent years by allocating increased resources for 
infrastructure development. But considering the backwardness of 
the villages, more resources are probably necessary. 

Recent initiatives in this direction through comprehensive 
infrastructure development, both physical and social, may have some 
impact in the coming years. Apart from the Bharat Nirman programme, 
the National Rural Employment Guarantee Programme (NREGP), 
which has been providing 100 days of assured employment to one 
member of every poor household at the minimum wage for public 
works activities, is expected to serve the twin objectives of- 
infrastructure development and employment generation. But the 
programme has been started only in some districts and it is necessary 
that all the 593 districts of the country are covered as early as possible 
by bringing resources from other areas, including modernization 
programmes of sor’ sectors sectors which can obviously wait. 

Similarly, there 1:as to be a strong emphasis on modernizing 
agriculture and adding value to it. This would entail increasing the 
area under cash crops, encouraging horticulture and floriculture 
production and keeping an eye on productivity increase. Since land 
holdings have become smaller and smaller over the years, some form 
of cooperatives should be formed to cultivate a few holdings together 
and then share the produce equitably. The output would increase 
considerably and benefit the poor farmer. But for this the panchayats 
have to come forward and ensure that the land yields optimum and 
value based products while all sorts of inputs have to be made 
available free of cost to these cooperatives. 

The well known economist, Ignacy Sachs, had long time back urged 
the need for a second green revolution and this was reiterated by Dr 
Manmohan Singh at many recent conferences and meetings. According 
to him, as the share of agriculture in national income has been falling 
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rapidly while the population dependent on this sector is more or less 
static, he suggested that science and technology must look into 
agricultural productivity, affordable technologies, for energy and 
water and efficient and relevant farm and non-farm technologies. 
This strategy, if implemented, will go a long way in rural regeneration 
which, in turn, will reduce poverty. ; 

Development has to be understood in the proper sense whereby 
the greatest number benefit and are assured of a dignified existence. 
It is time that democracies the world over orient themselves to a 
grass-root approach, which would mean concentrating on the people 
below the poverty line. But the trend these days are to concentrate 
on growth without caring for the lower segments of the population. 
Faster growth is no doubt necessary for a country like India but equally, 
if not more, the concentration has to be on grass root development of 
the people within a given time frame. One is reminded here of the 
report (1975) of the Dag Hammarskjold Foundation wherein it was 
aptly pointed out that development ought to rest on five pillars: it 
ought to be indigenous, self-reliant, need-oriented, environment friendly 
and open to institutional change. 

It is thus imperative at this juncture to-implement an integrated 
strategy of population control, poverty alleviation and social 
development through rural regeneration programmes while finalizing 
the 11th Plan which has rightly called on the need for “inclusive 
growth”. The government as also the private sector has to come 
forward in this onerous task to lift the population above the poverty 
line and ensure for them social and economic security as India emerges . 
as an economic power. 


DHURJATI MUKHERJEE 

Joint Secretary & Research Coordinator 

State Habitat and Environmental Forum 

Research Division, 28 Surah East Road, Kolkata- 700 010 


Conflictology of Mahatma Gandhi 


Jonan GALTUNG, IN analyzing the nature of conflict at theoretical 
level, described the art and philosophy of conflict as conflictology. 
The fundamental character of Gandhi’s conflictology was to maintain 
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a personal equation in spite of the existence of intense conflict situation 
at the collective level. Conflictology can be described as a behaviour 
pattern during the time of conflict. In Gandhian conflict one thing 
remained constant. That was cordiality in personal relations. In South 
Africa, during bitter days of conflict, Gandhi’s personal relations 
remained cordial. That was why General Smuts could say, “The saint 
has left our shores” when Gandhi sailed for England in 1914 on his 
journey to return to India. The world will not re-experience the same 
event as it experienced in the past. But it carries one message which 
has remained constant over space and time- the message of friendship 
and love. . 

Gandhi's conflictology took two distinct forms on two separate 
situations. One pattern could be seen in South Africa and the other, 
was found in India. In South Africa the conflict between the Indians 
and white Europeans was not a systemic conflict. It was not a conflict 
between colonialism and nationalism. Neither was it a conflict 
between capitalism and feudalism. It was not a contradiction of 
structure. In South Africa Indians never challenged the political 
supremacy of the Europeans. Whereas in India the very political 
supremacy of the British was questioned. Gradually, it was challenged. 
In India the indigenous nationalism challenged the colonialism of the 
West. That was the biggest difference between South African struggle 
and Indian struggle. In South Africa the Indian struggle remained 
confined to some specific human rights. In India the struggle started 
with some rights, but ended with total challenge to colonialism. The 
objective conditions were different in the two cases. foe oe 

A bill to disenfranchise the Indians came to Natal Legislative 
Assembly in 1894, That was the primary source of conflict. For the 
first time Indians decided to protest at the suggestion of Gandhi. 
Under the initiative and leadership of Gandhi Indians submitted a 
memorandum to the Legislative Assembly. The Europeans did not 
think that the Indians had any right to stay in South Africa. Gandhi 
had convinced the Indians that their “existence” was at stake in South 
Africa. It was Gandhi who made them conscious of their collective 
strength. He gave the Indians a perspective on rights. It was Queen 
Victoria in 1858 who assured the Indians equal treatment with all 
other British subjects throughout the British Empire. By that 
declaration the Indians formally got equal rights with all other British 
subjects. Gradually they began to assert their rights. As a result conflict 
began to rise between the two communities. 

Europeans used to have a very low estimation of the Indians. 
They used to believe that the Indian Civilisation and the European 
Civilisation were mutually exclusive in nature. The two could not 
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meet. This was formulated by Rudyard Kipling who wrote “East is 
East and West is West, and never shall the twain meet”. Gandhi 
summarized the attitude in the following way: “Thinkers of the present 
generation hold that these two civilizations cannot go together. If 
nations representing these rival cultures meet even in small groups, 
the result will only be an explosion” 

But it was difficult for Gandhi to subscribe to this view. When 
Gandhi visited England in 1909 he has invited by Hamstead Peace 
and Arbitration Society to talk on East and West. He prepared a fifteen 
— point Confession of Faith which he distributed to the public. In that 
he mentioned that there was no impassable barrier between East and 
West. According to Gandhi there was no such thing as Western or 
European Civilisation; but there was a modern form of Civilisation 
which was purely material. He saw that it was a question of accepting 
the idea of human unity. Every culture has its inner capacity to meet 
other cultures. Failure to adjust is a failure to internalize the principle 
of human unity. 

Gandhi, from the beginning, tried to unite the Indians through 
the organization of Natal National Congress formed in 1894. Indian 
National Congress was formed in 1885, nine years after Gandhi was 
instrumental in forming Natal Indian Congress. Similar organizations 
were formed in the Transvaal and Cape Town. He realized that the 
Indians should be activated in order to make them effective. Their 
existence in South Africa depended on their efficacy as fighters. It 
was a conscious choice of Gandhi. But the major burden of conflict 
was borne by him. 

Was it necessary for Gandhi to take part in the conflict? He was in 
South Africa for a short time. Perhaps he could avoid being involved 
in the conflict. He could leave South Africa unnoticed. But he did not. 
The reason he gave was that he attached more importance to collective 
community interest than self interest. He wrote, “T had learned in 
South Africa the lesson of service instead of self — interest”. He further 
wrote, “I could clearly see that if I returned with vain fancy of serving 
on a larger field in India while I was fully aware of the great danger 
which stared the South Africa Indians in the face, which I had acquired 
would be stultified”. It also gives an impression that he wanted to 
prolong his stay in South Africa. He did not like to return to India so 
soon. If Gandhi had decided not to involve in the struggle of the 
Indians in South Africa, the subsequent scenarios would have been 
different. Perhaps there would have been no Gandhi in the history of 
South Africa. 

In the beginning of his South African days Gandhi spent a year in 
the Transvaal. Thereafter he spent nearly two years and a half in 
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Natal when he registered himself as a barrister at Durban Supreme 
Court. Later on he decided to stay in the Transvaal. Towards the end 
of 1902 he enrolled as an attorney of Supreme Court of the Transvaal. 
He selected Johannesburg for his practice. He settled in the suburb in 
an eight — roomed apartment. It was an ostentatious life from which 
he gradually turned into a simple life. 

This was again a significant point in his life. He was simply an 
agitator, and a leader*of a movement until he read John Ruskin’s 
book Unto This Last. His luxurious living gave way to simple living 
in the:Phoenix settlement. This was an unconscious compulsion of his 
conflictology. His conflict style was transformed into Satyagraha, 
which became a part of his life. Through conflicts, he tried to 
experiment with truth. 

The Boer War was over by 1902. The political scenario of South 
Africa changed after the Boer War. But insult towards Indians 
escalated. The country became the hot bed of racial hatred. Now the 
epicentre of the movement was shifted to the Transvaal. Gandhi 
confronted the conflict with an open mind. 

Satyagraha was to him a cosmology of conflictology. It was a 
search of spiritual self. He could discover his self in trifles as well as 
in the vastness of life. His Satyagraha moved from local to general, 
and general to particular. The issues were varied. His conflictology 
had an intimate Indian character, yet it transcended into universalism. 
The conflicts of Champaran, Kheda, and the Textile workers’ Strike 
had a localised character. But the conflicts involving Swaraj, 
communalism, feminism, non-cooperation and civil disobedience were 
general in nature. Gandhi believed, ~.......Jarge mindedness and .......... 
patience are essential to the understanding of Satyagraha and above 
all to its practice. Satyagraha is impossible in the absence of these 
qualities. 

Did Gandhi want to mythicise Satyagraha? The question might 
arise when a Hindu mythical character Prahlad was described by him 
as Satyagrahi. He had also mentioned that Jesus as the first Satyagrahi. 
The instrumentality of Satyagraha of Gandhi was to purify of human 
beings as a first step toward social transformation. 

Satyagraha depends on the possibility of change. It is not a 
transformation impossible. It materializes the possible. The power of 
non-violence changes the power of violence. The power of non-violence 
is so much inherent in itself that its legitimacy cannot be questioned. 
Hanna Arendt pointed out, “when non-violence is radicalized its 
power tends to be equal to violence which is being challenged”. But 
the difference between non-violence and violence is significant. She 
said, “The practice of violence, like all actions, changes the world, but 
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the most probable change is to a more violent world.” In Gandhi’s 
conflictology the means never get separated from the end. 

Gandhi’s commitment to Satyagraha was very deep. In his 
conflictology conflict and construction went together. Every conflict 
was accompanied by constructive work. Constructions were found 
in the revival of Khadi and Swadeshi. Establishment of national 
educational institutions was not less important. Even in Champaran 
Satyagraha, constructive work was emphasised. In South Africa, in 
the midst of bitter struggle, he tried to discover himself in the 
constructive work of Phoenix Settlement and Tolstoy Farm. In fact 
Satyagraha was for him an outer struggle which was inseparably linked 
with inner search. 

Conflict also arises because of inner contradictions in the society. 
The inner contradictions often lead to structural conflict like caste 
conflict. But caste contradictions did not make India an incompatible 
society. Gandhi’s fight against untouchability was to break the barrier 
between castes and not to abolish the occupational structure. Gandhi 
felt that caste abolition was not possible unless people’s consciousness 
was raised against it. He tried to address social problems by going to 
their deeper level of human habit, attitude and value formation. Its 
institutionalized form became much more complicated. Caste 
‘antagonism has become mild with the lapse of time. But caste politics 
has been intensified. Caste as a social institution has been diluted to a 
great extent. 

: ‘Gandhi carried out his struggle at the social and political levels 
simultaneously. Non cooperation and Civil Disobedience movements 
were directed towards political authority of India. The opponents 
were not fully identifiable. The social authority did not belong to 
upper caste alone. It was found in the system and in the observation 
of social rituals. It was in the nebulous form of a complex social mind, 
habit and behaviour. Political struggle was directed against colonial 
authority. There was no complexity in identification of opponents. 
But conflict at social level was manifested in a variety of psychological 
and ethical dimensions. Social and political conflicts entered into two 
opposite directions under the leadership of Gandhi and Ambedkar. 
Gandhi would not have liked the formation of any breakaway group 
from the Hindu social structure. But he failed to create a total structural 
change in the Hindu society. No doubt it has sharpened the inner 
contradiction in the society. It also broadened the grassroots conflict. 
Caste tensions were transformed into religious tensions precipitating 
a new socio- religious force in the society. The inner contradictions in 
the Hindu society got a separate colour. Gandhi liked to see that the 
_ organic character of Hindu society remained intact. He was in favour 
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of vertical mobility inside the caste structure. 

Ambedkar was not representing total Hindu society. He was 
representing a section of Hindu society. Ambedkar saw the 
impossibility of correction of Hindu society. He found the remedy in 
breaking away from Hindu society. Jt was impossible for Gandhi to 
advice the Harijans to leave Hindu society. For Ambedkar there was 
no alternative. Ambedkar did not firld it easy to engage in spiritual 
quest by remaining in Hindu caste order. He got his spiritual solace 
only when he went out of the Hindu religion. Institution of caste 
could not be a hindrance to Gandhi's spiritual quest. That was not so 
in the case of Ambedkar. His withdrawal from Hindu society became 
compulsive for his total existence. Gandhi addressed both upper caste 
and lower caste to break 'the social order and bring equality in society. 
Struggle against untouchability amounted to revolt of the lower caste 
against upper caste and upper against upper caste. It was a call for a 
revolt from within. ` 

In case of non-cooperation and civil disobedience the struggle 
was not directed against social structure. They were directed against 
political authority. It was not that social structure was not affected. 
This was an important characteristic of Gandhian style of waging 
conflict . ? 
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Peace and Non-violence 
(A Comparative Study of 
Jesus and Gandhi) 


VIOLENCE DEHUMANIZES PEOPLE because of the hatred, 
aggression and conflict that accompany it. On the other hand non- 
violence is a force of conquering and transforming love. It seeks to 
humanize the oppressor. A non-violent person becomes a force for 
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transformation when in a situation of violence; he or she volunteers 
to suffer the consequences of violence rather than inflict it on others. 
Suffering voluntarily accepted becomes a force that persuades and 
sometimes challenges the opponent to change his ways. The effect of 
willful suffering may be slow but it would work like a healing catalyst 
in a conflicting situation. The change will surely come, because it is 
one’s humanity that is challenged. Non-violence is able to bring peace 
because the person engaged in non-violent’ action is at peace with 
himself or herself and with others. There is a deep desire to convert 
the oppressor. 

We have examples in history where non-violence has led to 
transformation. Gandhi did it in South Africa. There he developed 
the technique of Satyagraha based on Ahimsa or non-violence. He 
taught Indians to resist unjust laws peacefully and to suffer the 
conséquences: Following the direction of Gandhi, leaders like Martin 
Luther King, Nelson Mandela, Vinoba Bhave and many others have 
applied Gandhi's principles against unjust and evil social structures, 
thus turning history in an amazingly new direction. None of them 
achieved their goal fully. But they showed a way that is worth 
‘following. These leaders have taken Gandhi’s method as their model 
of non-violent action. 

Gandhi looked on Jesus’ life and principles as his model for action. 
Gandhi acknowledged that Jesus had inspired him as an exemplar of 
the teaching of non-violent resistance to evil. In a conversation with 
his‘friend the Rev .J. J. Doke, Gandhi said that he got the idea of 
passive resistance in the spirit of Ahimsa from the sayings of Jesus: “I 
say unto you, that ye resist not evil and love your enemies...pray for 
‘those who persecute you”. Garfdhi said, the message of Jesus is 
contained in his Sermon on the Mount. He added, “If then I had to 
face only the Sermon on the Mount and my own interpretation of it, 
I should not hesitate to say, ʻO yes I am a Christian’ “. It is that Sermon 
which has endeared Jesus to him. Gandhi never called himself a 
Christian and was never tempted to become one, but he was a devout . 
admirer of Jesus. Jesus prayed from the cross: “Father, forgive them 
for they do not know what they are doing” (Luke.23: 34). Observing 
the attitude of Jesus, Gandhi regarded Jesus as the paradigm of non- 
violence. In the light of the above this paper is an effort to compare 
Jesus’ ideal of non-violence expounded in the Sermon on the Mount 
and Gandhian concept of Ahimsa. 


Jesus’ response to violence 


The precepts of Jesus’ non-violent scheme for peace and non-violence 
are laid down in thé Sermon on the Mount. According to the famous 
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monk and mystic Thomas Merton, the Sermon on the Mount, especially 
the Beatitudes (St. Matthew 5: 3-11), serves as the theological 
foundation of Christian non-violence. The Beatitudes form the nucleus 
of a Christian theology of non-violence, particularly the following 
two verses that became the source of inspiration for pacifists and 
advocates of non-violence. Matthew 5:5 says: “Blessed are the meek 
(non-violent), for they will inherit the earth”. Matthew 5:9 says: 
“Blessed are the peacemakers, for they will be called children of God”. 
Some Christian scholars say that Jesus himself did not deliver the 
entire Sermon presented by Matthew. For instance the verse Matthew 
5:9 does not belong to the original source. They say it reflects the life 
of the early Christian community to whom the gospel is proclaimed 
and Matthew presents an action plan for peace. It is believed that 
Matthew (who was an evangelist) codified the Sermon from different 
sources. “You have heard that it was said, ‘An eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth’. But.I say to you, do not resist an evildoer. But if 
any one strikes you on the right cheek, turn the other also... You.have 
heard that it was said, ‘you shall love your neighbour and hate your 
enemy’. But I say to you, love your enemies and pray for those who 
persecute...” Jesus meant that only such a person would earn the 
eligibility to be called a peace maker and Son of God (Matt.5: 9). It is 
clear that the Sermon on the Mount contains thé plan of action of the 
entire mission of Jesus. Through the Sermon Jesus brings to light three 
challenging aspects. First, it is Jesus’ guidelines for the Kingdom of 
God; secondly, it envisages a new commandment; and thirdly, it is 
a new way of life. 
1. The Kingdom of God: The society in which Jesus lived was deeply: 
afflicted by all sorts of conflicts - political, economic, social and 
religious. The common people were caught between Roman authority 
impoverishing the common people with taxes and the priestly class 
maintaining the institution of religion as a means of power and 
- economic exploitation. What did Jesus do in such a situation of tension 
and division? Neither did he side with any of the power groups nor 
retire peacefully into the desert like the Essenes (a monastic order at 
Jesus’ time). He took as his point of reference the poor and the 
marginalized and he prophetically challenged everyone to conversion. 
He did not seek to bring peace by somehow ‘adjusting to the situation 
or trying to please everyone. He did not suggest that once the rich 
and the powerful were overthrown and the poor and the oppressed 
took over there would be peace. Jesus proposed a radical 
transformation of society based on a different set of values- namely 
justice, freedom, love and peace. Jesus’ peace paradigm is not to be 
spelt out in terms of the existing world order, but in terms of a new 
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world order that Jesus called the Kingdom of God which simply means 
reign of God. Scholars say the Sermon on the Mount presents a 
manifesto of Jesus’ new world order. In the Sermon, Jesus formulated 
certain rules and criteria to be followed by those who wished to enter 
God’s Kingdom. The criterion to enter the Kingdom of God was to 
repent and turn to a new way of life (Mark. 1:15). Jesus’ words and 
actions were in line of the prophetic tradition in the Old Testament. 
The prophets preached justice, peace, and equality and advocated a 
non-exploitive social structure. They condemned squeezing of the 
poor and violence against the despised and voiceless in the society. 
Prophets were persecuted by the rich and the powerful for their open 
stand against unjust structures. Jesus too took a stand defending the 
poor, marginalized and those branded as ‘sinners’ in the society. Jesus’ 
vision of a new order was based on love, peace and fellowship of all. 
He did not inflict violence, but suffered it himself when it was imposed 
on him by the religio-political elite. It was because of his radical stand 
and strong advocacy of a new social order that he was persecuted 
and crucified. The power of Christian non-violence flows from Jesus’ 
prophetic stance and creative sacrifice. 

2. The New Commandment: Those who follow the 
commandments of the Sermon on the Mount will be part of a new 
order. A community that responds to the challenges of the Sermon on 
the Mount should be a peace community, a “contrast community” or 
community of counter culture, which has norms contrary to the world, 
free from dominance and legalism. Hence Jesus expected those who 
follow him should become a model community free from dominance 
and violence, one that propagated justice, love, freedom and peace. 
The new commandment for the Christians to follow, the Sermon on 
the Mount, is not a utopia or unrealistic ideal. It is rather a right path 
for self-realization, a means to understand the world so as to be in 
solidarity with people in suffering. Following its precepts is an 
ufshakable guarantee for creating a world free of violence and 
aggression. The Beatitudes provides the programme for the peace 
makers (Matt. 5: 9-12). This has to be interpreted against the 
background of the new commandment: “Love your enemies, pray 
for those who persecute you...” (Matt. 5:43-48). It was an unconditional 
and radical response demanded by Jesus from his followers, which 

“was demonstrated by Jesus himself by his death on the cross. The 
commands of Jesus can be summarized in one word: LOVE. He tells 
his disciples on the last day: “I gave you a new commandment, that 
you love one another...” (John.13:34) Clearly, this new commandment 
is linked to his immediate assurance: Peace I leave with you, my peace 
I give you. (John. 14:27), Peace emanating from such a sacrificial love 
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is what Jesus gave to his disciples. Love is the flow of life that links in 
one unity the whole of humanity with God. Only such love can 
transcend violence and promote peace. The contrast community is 
called upon to uphold this self-giving love. 


3.The Third Way of Jesus 


The Christian way of responding to violence is derived from the way 
in which Jesus responded to it. We can call it the new way or non- 
violent way. A Christian scholar Walter Wink calls the approach used 
by Jesus as a pastoral against violence, the third way of Jesus in tackling 
the problem of violence( see Walter Wink’s well-known Powers trilogy 
viz., Engaging the Powers, Unmasking the Powers, and Naming the Powers, 
and also his The Powers That Be). It is neither a “flight” from violence 
nor a “fight” against it by paying back in the same coin, but it is 
challenging it with solidarity and compassion for the affected persons 
leading to a radical commitment for justice. According to Wink the 
three imperatives of Jesus on non-violence are contained especially in 
the five key verses in the Sermon on the Mount. These verses in 
Matthew 5:38-42 speak about three examples for non-violent action, 
namely, (a) turn the other cheek; (b) give the cloak too; (c) Go the 
second mile; have been so far, as per Winks judgment, wrongly 
interpreted by emphasizing either flight or fight as the only two 
alternative against violence. But according to Wink the imperative in 
Matthew 5:39(a) simply means, stand against or resist, which means 
in other words, to resist strongly, to revolt or rebel, to engage in an 
insurrection (but by returning evil with good). It is a third way, a 
way that is neither submission nor assault, neither fight nor flight, a 
way that can secure your human dignity and change the power 
equation, right now and here. The third way of Jesus offers a new 
strategy against violence, which consists of three decisive steps: i) 
non-co-operation with everything that is humiliating ii) non-resistance 
to the extent of being persecuted iii) engaging in positive insurrection. 

An initiative against violence has to work on these three steps if it 
claims to be faithful to the teachings of Jesus. The Third way of Jesus 
has to be realized in a four-fold action, namely, solidarity with the 
victims of violence, restoring their dignity as human beings and as 
children of God as well as reconciliation between the offender and 
the victims, and finally restoring justice for the afflicted. 


Ahimsa of Gandhi 


Ahimsa for Gandhi means active, pure or universal love. It also means 
self-suffering. To Gandhi, Ahimsa can be considered negatively and 
positively. Negatively it means not killing or not inflicting pain in any 
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form, and positively it means the ‘largest love and greatest charity’ 
that is possible for a human person. It is not passive resistance in the 
sense of negative reaction to evil; rather it is an active force of Truth 
born out of intrinsic goodness of the persons who encounter each 
other even in a violent confrontation. Ahimsa in the positive sense 
means the largest love, love even for the evil-doer. However, it does 
not mean submission to the will of the evil-doer. On the contrary it 
means putting one’s whole soul force against the will of the tyrant. 
According to Gandhi, evil could not be overcome by evil or violence, 
because then one would be collaborating with the evil-doer in 
propagating evil. Also the deed and the doer are totally different. In 
the words of Gandhi, ‘man and deeds are two distinct things. Whereas 
a good deed should call forth approbation and wicked deed 
disapprobation, the doer of the deed, whether good or wicked, always 
deserves respect or pity as the case may be. So this resistance to evil 
should necessarily be non-violent.’ 

The effective way to oppose some thing non-violently or with 
love is by suffering. Gandhi says; “Love does not burn others, but it 
burns itself”. Again, love never claims, it ever gives, love ever suffers, 
never revenges itself. Gandhi was convinced of this effect of suffering 
love. He wrote: “The conviction has been growing upon me that things 
of fundamental importance to the people are not secured by reason 
alone but have to be purchased with their suffering. Suffering is the 
law of human beings; war is the law of the jungle. But suffering is 
infinitely more powerful than the law of the jungle for converting the 
opponent and opening his ears, which are otherwise shut, to the voice 
of reason. The impulse for an important change must come not from 
reason but from the heart, and suffering has a special force to move 
the heart. In short, Ahimsa consists in allowing others the maximum 
of convenience and the maximum of inconvenience to us, even at the 
risk of life.” 

That Gandhi was greatly influenced by the Christian concept of 
love is evident from his many statements. Gandhi had admitted that 
Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount left its deep influence on him, as did the 
writing of Tolstoy (Kingdom of God is Within You), Ruskin (Unto 
This Last) and Henry Thoreau’s essay (Civil Disobedience) all 
belonging to a culture rooted in the Christian tradition. Gandhi called 
Jesus the Prince of Satyagrahis. He saw no difference between the 
Sermon and the Gita his guidebook. According to him, “Christianity’s 
particular contribution is that of active love. No religion says so firmly 
` that God is love and the New Testament is full of references to the 
word. He further adds, Christians, however, as a whole have denied 
the principle with their wars”. 
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Jesus and Gandhi spoke, lived, strived and died for peace. Both 
were victims of violence. Peace is possible only by breaking the cycle 
of violence. It is realizable only by sticking to the way of non-violence 
at any cost. It is not peace at any cost. It is not passive acceptance of 
an oppressive situation. It does want a change. It does not aim merely 
at a change in the balance of force. It is a quest for a new world, a 
new order a new structure that will no longer be discriminatory or 
oppressive. It calls for everyone to change. Non-violence is inspired 
by a vision of a new order in which the violent postures disappear. It 
calls for collaboration, not conflict. Jesus called this new world order 
kingdom of God. He visualizes a non-violent community and codified 
precepts of such a community in the Sermon on the Mount. In modern 
times, Gandhi, following the precepts of Jesus, led a non-violent 
struggle for India’s freedom. He used the spiritual laws of Ahimsa to 
overcome hatred and strife and has shown to the world that not only 
is non-violence a power, but it remains perhaps the only effective 
way of transforming man and human society. 


MATHEW THOMAS 

Administrative Officer, 

School of Gandhian Thought and Development studies, 
Mahatma Gandhi University, P.D. Hills P.O, Kottayam, 
Kerala- 686560. Email: sofgtds@yahoo.co.in 
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NONVIOLENCE: 


Contemporary Issues and Challenges 
by Mahendra Kumar 


We all know that the contemporary world is witnessing a 
continuing struggle between the forces of violence and the 
compulsions of nonviolence. While violence seems to be getting a 
grip on the thinking and behaviour of man, it is also leading to the 
emergence of increasing revulsion against itself. The task of bringing 
about a nonviolent world order requires a new vision so as to 
discourage the forces of violence and encourage the forces of 
nonviolence. 


The essays contained in this volume are inspired by a 
commitment to this very new vision. Each contributor has brought 
rich insights to bear on his or her analysis based on painstaking 
research and practical experience gained in the field. The fact that 
the contributors are drawn from almost fifteen different countries 
indicates that nonviolence has now becomea global concern. 


It is hoped that this volume would create some sensitiveness 
about the growing incidence of violence assuming ever-more 
menacing proportions in various new forms, an awareness of the 
various forms in which new challenges to nonviolence are being met 
in different countries, and an understanding of how to move to a 
peaceful world order of Gandhi's vision. 


Dr. Mahendra Kumar was professor of Political Science at the 
University of Delhi, and was an editor of Gandhi Marg, the quarterly 
journal of the Gandhi Peace Foundation. His major publications 
include Theoretical Aspects of International Politics; India and Unesco; 
Peace Research and India; and Violence and Nonviolence in International 
Relations. He has delivered occasional lectures and has also served 
as a visiting professor at several universities in Canada and the United 
States. 
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Ravindra Varma, The Spiritual Perceptions of Mahatma Gandhi, Rupa 
Co., New Delhi, 2006, Pp. 209+ xvi, Rs. 395. ISBN 81-291-0910-7 


The Spiritual Perceptions of Mahatma Gandhi is a deep and insightful 
study of Gandhi's beliefs and ‘dis-beliefs’ in all that was spiritual and 
in the concept of spirituality. This study reflects also the author’s 
own close association with Mahatma. A well-known social and political 
worker, Ravindra Varma has been associated with Indian National 
Congress during the Freedom struggle. Imprisoned many times, he 
took active role in “Quit India” movement, he later became a Member 
of the Parliament for three terms and Union Cabinet Minister under 
the Janata Government. Through such close political and social 
involvements, the author traces the spiritual transformation of Gandhi. 

The author attempts to assimilate Gandhi's writings and “trace 
Gandhi’s spiritual evolution and transformation, identify the 
experiments that were most crucial to the evolution of satyagraha as 
the common instrument for self-realisation and the evolution of a 
non-violent social order.” (p. xiv) 

The author, I believe, has succeeded in bringing to the centre stage 
the essential social message of Gandhi, which is deeply political and 
truly based on his spiritual foundation. Thus, for instance, the author 
points out that Gandhi “believed in widening the circle of love, from 
oneself to the family, from family to the village, from the village to 
the nation — and further to encompass the whole of humanity and all 
living beings” (p. 107). 

For Gandhi, his political and social commitments stemmed from 
his spiritual strength. All his political life is coloured and contoured 
by his spiritual experiences. For example, coming to one theme, the 
abolition of untouchability, the author points out “the abolition of 
this practice was a spiritual necessity” (p. 142). Further, Gandhi saw 
it as an essential step one had to take to purify oneself, purify Hinduism 
and to purify the society. He takes up many other issues that were 
dear to Gandhi, like fast (p. 160), nature of God (p. 58), Gita (p. 98), 
prayer (p. 142), etc, through which one can trace the growth and 
evolution of his spiritual life. 
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The relation between Gandhi's spirituality and religion is intimate. 
Gandhi’s understanding of religion is relevant even today. Varma 
quotes Gandhi who maintained as early as during his South African 
sojourn: “Let me explain what I mean by religion. It is not Hindu 
religion which I certainly prize above al other religions, but the religion 
that transcends Hinduism, Islam, Christianity and others; which 
changes one’s nature, which binds one indissolubly to the truth within, 
and which even purifies. It is the permanent element in human nature 
which counts no cost too great in order to find full expression and 
which leaves the soul utterly restless until it has found itself, known 
its maker, and appreciated the true correspondence between the Maker 
and itself” (p. 144). Thus Gandhi, who is a true Hindu, could 
courageously and compassionately stand for other religions, precisely 
because of hi s spiritual depth. 

One quote from Gandhi that the author uses may be taken as the 
summary of this book: “It seems to me that (prayer) is a yearning of 
the heart to be one with the Maker, an invocation for His blessing. 
Nothing can be grander to ask god to make us act justly towards 
everything that lives” (p. 205). So the prayer that lets us act justly 
towards all is the key to Gandhi’s spiritual life. 

The book is definitely a treasure house for those who seek to 
appreciate the spiritual depth and progress of the father of the nation. 
Though the book is well written and well presented, some title and 
subtitles would have helped the reader to find what they need more 
easily. The book contains extensive footnotes, but an extensive 
bibliography and index would have enhanced the value of the book 
further. I strongly recommend this book not only to different libraries 
but to all those who want to be involved in the social, political and 
religious life of India. 


Kuruvilla Pandikattu SJ 
Jnana-Deepa Vidyapeeth 
Pune 411014 
kurusj@gmail.com 


Ignatius Jesudasan, Roots of Religious Violence: A Critique of Ethnic 
Metaphors, Media House, Delhi, 2007, pp. 175, Rs. 130, US $ 6.95, ISBN 
81-7495-265-9 

This book provides a “theoretical framework to fix the violence done 
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in the name of religion” (p 9). Unlike Mark Juergensmeyer’s Terror in 
the Mind of God, this book does not argue that violence is the 
fundamental structure of all major religions. The author, on the other 
hand, confines his focus “to violence in the metaphorical structure of 
religious language within the Judeo-Christian ... traditions.” (p. 13). 

Metaphors are powerful and evocative sources of power. Poetic 
creativity is the commonest element in all metaphors. The author 
attempts to do “a general analysis of the functional meaning the 
metaphors make in a particular religious language” (p. 13). 

The first chapter gives a functional description of metaphor and 
its connection to myth and influence on ethnic beliefs and practices. 
The second chapter sees the connection to violence. The third chapter 
locates the connection of religion to violence in seven ways that the 
metaphor is structured. The next chapter studies religion itself as a 
cumulatively consolidated metaphor of ethnic formations. The fifth 
‘ chapter dwells on the violence of ancient Israeli cognitive closure, 
exemplified by the Adamic myth. Chapter six deals with the theoretical. 
underpinnings of metaphor in Rene Girard. The next chapter examines 
the genre of prophecy as a “theocratic metaphor.” Chapter eight 
examines violence and non-violence in the Jewish ritual of Paschal 
feast and the Christian celebration of the Eucharist. Chapter nine 
undertakes to analyse two metaphors (“little flock” and “Kingdom”) 
and the next chapter sees the theologies of various religions as 
“metaphors of ethnic societies in competitive conflict” (p. 16). The 
next chapter exposes the regrettable dichotomy of the “saint and 
sinners” as a live-metaphor of “the violent construction of the 
socialized sacred sphere itself.” Focusing on the need and desirability 
of moving beyond violence, the final chapter asks if the way to non- 
violence lies in moving beyond religion. His answer is succinct, “Jesus 
could not have wanted any more martyrs than he wanted terrorists”. 
-(p. 165). 

The final question the author asks is: “Do I want to say that no 
one should be allowed to tell stories or to construct theories?” His 
answer is obvious. “Story tellers and their purposes or theories cannot 
be suppressed. ... We have to judge the story and the theory by where 
they lead us, and by what we ourselves really want. By their fruits 
we shall know them both” (p. 171). 

So this is not a “denigrating assault on religion,” but a “self- 
criticism”. It is a plea to foster a religion that creates metaphors of 
peace and non-violence. A worthwhile book for students of literature, 
| theology, Bible, sociology, social psychology and anthropology (cf. p. 
15). 

On the whole the author has succeeded well in providing us with 
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a theoretical frame that is based on concrete metaphors. It is an incisive 
and insightful critique of the dynamics of religion and religious 
dynamics. I suggest that the next project of the author could be to 
elaborate the last chapter, where the author could build on possibilities 
for creating metaphors of peace and justice. 


Kuruvilla Pandikattu SJ 


Misra R.P., Rediscovering Gandhi, Hind Swaraj-Gandhi’s Challenge 
to Modern Civilisation, Vol.1,. Gandhi Samiti & Darshan Samiti and 
Concept Publishing Company, New Delhi, 2007, pp. XXIV + 428. 


Professor Misra is an outstanding scholar of Gandhian thoughts. His - 
contribution has been acknowledged both by the Indian intellectuals 
as well as the foreign researchers, and scholars. The Gandhians also 
vouchsafed his studies and ideas to develop methods and techniques 
to suit modern times. 

This is the first volume of twenty series planned by him. He 
justifies these series which will provide “new light” to the present 
strife-stricken world. He is a firm believer in eternal relevance and 
timeless ideas and ideals of Gandhi. He is the General Editor of the 
series. 

The present volume has clearly, clinically, critically, studied and 
examined the Modern or Western civilisation. The beauty of Gandhi’s 
writings, speeches and work lies in integrating the mundane into a 
common whole. 

Hind Swaraj is an unparallel Magna Carta of Peace and Progress. 
It is a critique of modern civilization. Blindly following it will lead to 
the destruction of the planet. 

Seventeen chapters are grouped into four parts. The first is 
devoted to the essence of Hind Swaraj, second tells about building 
blocks of Hind Swaraj, third the relevance of Hind Swaraj in the 
contemporary world and the fourth, Realising Hind Swaraj. The focus 
in all the parts is on action at both the national and international 
levels. 

The main theme in the introduction is the modern information 
age. We have to be extraordinarily careful in using the information 
and in arriving at decisions. T.S. Eliot, a poet, has warned us: ‘Where 
is the wisdom we have lost in knowledge and where is the knowledge 
we have lost in the information?’ That is, information must be turned 
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into knowledge and knowledge into wisdom, failing that we should 
be ready to face doomsday without any notice. The author has rightly 
identified four pillars of Hind Swaraj: 1. Swaraj, 2. Non-violence, 3. 
Swadeshi, and 4. Sarvodaya. 

Swaraj essentially means to control our unbridled mind and senses, 
in other words to rule ourselves. Non-violence implies hatred must 
be won by love and not by eliminating the enemy. Self-suffering is 
the best strategy to change the opponent. Swadeshi helps us to serve 
our proximate first rather thar remote. Sarvodaya prompts us to 
consider development as a supreme goal to do away with the categories 
of haves and have-nots. 

The volume has very ably demonstrated that survival of human 
race is dependent on following Hind Swaraj. The guidelines of various 
experiments of Gandhi were successfully adopted by different 
countries to resolve their conflicts. 

Prof. Misra has done an immense service by providing a Global 
Agenda for action: The steps suggested by Prof. Misra will lift us 
from the present morass. His approach has been inclusive. He has 
very exhaustively given us all the salient features of Indian Society as 
well as a world view. The style of presentation of Prof. Misra is highly 
engaging. His command over English language is impeccable. The 
volume will be extremely useful for all those who are concerned to 
serve common man (Aam Admi) and want the country to be taken 
out of poverty. It also gives a correct perspective on globalization. 
The availability of the volume during the sixtieth year of our 
independence will give us a comprehensive and exhaustive material 
to think, feel, and act on Gandhian lines. 

The message in the volume is that Science and technology ‘minus’ 
the “We feeling” will lead us to disaster. Instead it will be a ‘plus’ if 
used to achieve happiness and prosperity for all. Gandhi’s paradigm 
shift is highly relevant and significant. It will take humanity to super- 
consciousness and ultimately to divinity. 

Gandhi, like the churning. of the ocean, had looked into all the 
civilizations. He warned the people in general and Indians in particular 
not to blindly imitate western civilization. Hind Swaraj has to be deeply 
read and thoroughly understood. The wisdom contained in it will 
surely help us to eradicate wars, poverty, hunger, selfishness and wipe 
out tears of the poor people. 

Gandhi was a great believer in interfaith harmony and he borrowed 
liberally from different religious traditions. This was evident from his, 
writings and deeds. Such tolerance is sadly missing from the religious 

.and political discourses today. Gandhi wanted us to return to our roots 
and cultural moorings, to be the masters of our own destiny. 
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Gandhi’s own view of “Hind Swaraj” was that it is relevant for 


all ages and people. A child would learn from it gospel of love in.. ` 


place of hatred. India has not followed the spirit of the book after 
obtaining Independence in 1947. We are still groping in the dark for 
the deliverance of the country from violence and conflicts. Gandhi’s 
view on Indian culture and history was that the eminence of India lay 
not in power to destroy but to create. 

Prof. Misra has made an excellent and fascinating, educative and 
illuminative journey by delving very deep into Hind Swaraj to prove 
that the so-called modern civilisation is neither modern nor worth 
‘following. This reminds me of an episode from Swami Vivekanand’s 
life. When he was strolling on the streets of Chicago (America) a few 
ladies laughed at his dress. His reply could be a good lesson for all of 
us even today. He replied: “My dear sisters, in your country man’s or 
lady’s worth is measured by the dress he or she wears, while in my 

` country by his or her character.” If one is keen to look for a civilisation 
which lived for peace and harmony, love and compassion, sacrifice 
and non violence one has no alternative but to look at India. 

An error about the terrorist attack in New York has crept into the 
volume. It should be 2001 and not 1999 (p 46). Similarly, the death of 
Veer Savarkar has been given as 1960 on page 166 while on pg 167 it is 
mentioned as 1966. In the case of Mohammad Iqbal, his death at one 
place is stated as 1953 while at another place it is 1938. Swami 
Vivekananda’s date of birth has been given as 1963 instead of 1863. 

The biographical sketches of galaxies of social reformers, poets, 
literary figures, educationists and renowned scientists, spiritual leaders 
and other thinkers who have influenced Gandhi, have also found a 
place in the book. Gandhi was a great synthesiser and a man of synergy. 
He was a genius that made him supreme. Hind Swaraj had shaken 
the very foundations of the British Empire. 

To describe the book as “unputdownable” would be an 
understatement. It informs, instructs and inspires. 


K.D. Gangrade 

Formerly , Professor of Social Work and Pro Vice Chancellor 
University of Delhi 

Susheela Bhavan, 156, Vaishali, Pitampura 

New Delhi- 110 088 
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